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Intersections Among Tribalism, Ethnicity and 
Gender in the Light of African Data’ 


Edwin S. Segal 


In the popular mind, as well as in large portions of academic 
consciousness, África seems to be associated with the existence of tribes 
as the defining characteristic of the continent's peoples An apocryphal 
story 1s told of Ronald Reagan that once, when asked his opinion of the 
state of affairs 1n South Africa, his sole response was 'I understand they 
still have a tribal situation down there’ Comments such as that one 
represent one pole of the many constructions given to the variety of terms 
surrounding ethnicity and ethnic identities In 1993, while at the University 
of Nairobi, I was frequently asked what I was studying I replied 
‘ethnicity’ The response was often something 1n the nature of ‘Oh, you 
mean tribalism’ In a somewhat more subtle vein, Kirk-Greene (1980) 
wonders why tribal loyalty 1n Africa 1s always so ‘persistently primary ’ 
That is, regardless of any other political or economic realities, forces or 
pressures, social action seerns to always rest on a basic adherence to a 
cultural sub-group 

A common thread 1n all of these versions 1s the idea that somehow 
ethnic identity antedates everything else, and with the approach of 
modernity that should disappear When the scene of events 1s not Africa 
but some place like Yugoslavia or modern Russia, then questions are 
raised as to why ethnicity has suddenly ‘reappeared ’ The European nation 
state 1s supposed to have eliminated such a primal form of organisation A 
paradox then 1s constructed as to why a sub-group cultural difference 
continues to persist 

This common framing of the problem stands in the way of an analytical 
understanding of the realities of ethnicity This paper rests on a working 
definition of ethnicity, a sense of identification with a group that 1s 
perceived by its members and external observers as culturally different 
from the larger group within which it exists This simple statement 1s not, 
by itself, adequate Abner Cohen (1974) suggested that tribal identity is 
not real because it seemed to be active only under particular 
circumstances, and 1f ıt was so situational, then ıt could not be tribal ? 


Edwin S Segal is on the faculty of the Department of Anthropology, University. of 
Louisville, Louisville, KY 40292, USA 
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His basic argument seems to be that ethnic identification 1s an 
intimate, permanent, primary and always active part of a person's 
identity This 1s a fundamental error Cohen's formulation assumes that 
ethnic identification predates and 1s superseded by colonial domination 
It takes no account of the role of colonial control in shaping and 
reshaping ethnicity and in creating tribes where none had existed 
Further, there 1s no reason to assume that a particular individual 
possesses one and only one ethnic identity, nor 1s there any reason to 
assume that an ethnic identity 1s always activated, superseding all other 
identities The easiest examples of multiple ethnicities are the 
intersections of regional and ‘national origin ethnicities in the United 
States, and they are, indeed, situational in their overt expressions, even 
while one identity influences the expression of a second 

People will identify themselves geographically as being, for example, 
from ‘the South’ (by which they mean the southeastern portion of the 
United States) They may then observe that all people from ‘the South’ 
speak a particular variety of English that 1s more genteel than that found 
in other parts of the country, and have matching social behaviours This 
regional ethnic identity may then be overridden by a ‘national origin’ 
ethnic identity A person may also well identify as being "Irish," 1e , an 
Trish American, and observe the ethnic differences between ‘southern 
Irish’ and ‘northern Irish ' Which one of these ethnicities takes primacy 
depends on the social situation The boundaries between ethnic groups 
are not solid, but approach semi-permeable membranes or fuzzy sets in 
their nature This gives us one partial answer to events such as the war 1n 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, or Kosovo, or the persistent “ethnic clashes” in 
Kenya They represent efforts to create an impossibility, a non- 
permeable ethnic boundary 

That formulation only raises another question Given that prior to the 
20th century many ethnic groups in Africa and other parts of the world 
seemed content with fuzzy boundaries, why has the 20th century been 
such a persistent witness to varieties of ethnic cleansing, genocide and 
other efforts to create impermeable social and cultural borders? Part of 
the answer 1s lodged in the development of the colonial state and its 
evolution into a post-colonial state It ıs particularly evident ın the 
Afncan context that colonial control created socio-political entities 
where none had existed In the process, especially 1n British controlled 
territories, ethnic groups were identified and defined as occupying very 
specific geographic regions These were said to be their ‘traditional’ 
territories This approach to colonial organisation fits the 19th and early 
20th century European invention of a concept of traditional cultures as 
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never changing constructs 1n need of colonial civilisation (Temu and 
Swai 1981, Hobsbawm and Ranger 1983) 

These structures were part of the system inherited from the receding 
colonial empires The post-colonial state contains imposed concepts and 
definitions of ethnicity as marking entities that are rigidly bounded and 
distinctly separated, one from the other The post colonial state 1s 1n the 
position of upholding the integrity of ‘traditional’ socio-cultural units 
that were strongly shaped by colonial policy and fiat The result 1s a 
continuation of a process of self-alienation and a failure to support ‘ 
the modes of local resiliency, the cultural assertion of social identities 
for survival, the recuperation of moral and political agency’ (Werbner 
1996 8) The post-colomal state tends to treat its ethnicities as 
collectivities of retrograde, recalcitrant traditionalists without a concept 
of national unity To a certain extent, post-colonial states tend to see 
ethnic loyalties as subversive of the nation 

Local people, in their efforts to create cultures facilitating survival, 
respond in kind Cultural resistance often takes the form of an 
exaggerated sense of tradition and tribal identity The tensions set up in 
this way are usually unresolvable within the context of a state structure 
inherited from a fading colonial empire They also tend to exist on a 
variety of levels At the most, local level people find themselves and 
their ways under attack, and resist a perceived dissolution of tradition 
But it 1s frequently the case that the traditions being defended are, 
themselves, distortions of an earlier reality In the instance of many 
peoples in southern and eastern Africa, the distortions often revolve 
around the positions of women, making every element of development 
and nation building overtly gendered 

The phenomenon of ethnic pluralism 1s, of course, more widespread 
than the African context The multi-ethnic nation state 1s, 1n fact, 
universal However, the receding colonial empires in Africa produced a 
pronounced, continent-wide example of state creation without regard to 
cultural and demographic realities The result was no border that does 
not divide the territory of some group, and no territory that ıs not 
culturally heterogeneous The phenomenon of pluralistic states 1s not 
Africa specific, there 1s no country that does not face a multi-cultural 
citizenry, and as a result, all nations have a policy toward ethnicity In 
some it may be more overt or coherent than in others, and it may also be 
more or less tolerant of the existing variations But all 1n all, a national 
policy toward ethnicity 1s as persistently primary as the existence of 
cultural variation 
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One of the characteristics marking a difference between the nations 
of Africa and many others 1s the need for creating a nation (or national 
culture) filling the boundaries of the state The state in Africa ts largely a 
creation of a declining political colonialism, but nations, 1 e , politically 
and culturally coherent communities encompassing more than a single 
local site, antedate the state and in many instances antedate any colonial 
presences These represent some of the building blocks of what might be 
termed cultural sub-nationalisms (Olorunsola 1972), systems of loyalty 
based on cultural similarity and existing at a level within that of the 
nation state. But even while based on cultural similarity, many of these 
indigenous nations were also composed of a variety of cultures 
Certainly the Kuba (Vansina 1990), old Ghana (Mauny 1972), Mali, 
Songhai, Kanem-Bornu (Bohannan and Curtin 1995) and Monomotapa 
(Chittick 1972) are pre-colonial nations. While Ashanti (Rattray 1923), 
Zulu (Gluckman 1961) and old Calabar (Davidson 1966) may have owed 
their existence, 1n part, to nascent colonial influences, they were not 
colonial creations Instead, they are testimonies to the adaptive resilience 
of local cultures, and are more usefully viewed as coherent reactions to 
colonial encroachments 

However, it 1s also the case that not all ethnicities are temporally 
primary Ethnic awareness can be created by a variety of events and 
forces The Luba and Luluwa of Zaire are two instances of ethnic groups 
coming into being within the last half of the 20th century (Roosens 
1989) Similarly, in the 1950s and 1960s, Kalenjin referred to a group of 
peoples speaking similar languages Today, Kalenyn ıs often used in 
both Kenya and the United States in reference to President Mor's ‘tribe,’ 
and there are small historical ethnographies discussing the history of the 
Kalenjin people (e g , Mwanzi 1977) 

For the last thirty years, the contemporary nations of Aftica have 
been engaged in a process often referred to as nation-building More 
accurately, the process has been one of creating a cultural, political and 
economic hegemony over an ethnically diverse population. Prior to the 
1mposition of full scale colonial control, most of the 800-1,600 ethnic 
groups of Africa were more or less autonomous entities Ethnic 
autonomy did not return with colonialism's recession. Instead, the tribes 
of Africa found themselves becoming micro-cultures within a 
developing macro-cultural context 

The European colonial powers were acutely aware of African 
ethnicities for a number of reasons (cf Hobsbawm and Ranger 1983), 
and exploited these distinctions 1n ways that served colonial ends While 
it is unnecessary to review colonial history, it 1s important to note that 
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one impact seems to have been a heightened consciousness of 
differences and a diminished comprehension of  cross-ethnic 
relationships and commonahties The colonial powers in Kenya 
regularly assumed that particular ethnic groups were most suited for 
particular, distinct functions Kamba were viewed as martial, they made 
good soldiers, police and askaris The Maasai were fierce in defence of 
their cattle, but lacked the discipline necessary for being soldiers, they 
were clearly innate pastoralists The Kikuyu were open to Western 
education and made good workers and clerks (Kirk-Green 1980) On the 
other hand, they seem to have regularly ignored the long histories of 
interactions and intermarriages among many of the forty ethnic groups 1n 
Kenya In the end, the new, post-colonial governments came to power 
acutely aware of the absence, in their countries, of either ethnic unity or 
homogeneity They were also acutely aware of their perceived need to 
deliberately build a national culture Because of its peculiar history, the 
Republic of South Africa may be seen as a major exception to this over- 
simplifying generalisation 

This paper examunes some aspects of the social and cultural 
construction of ethnicity and gender ın three countries Kenya, Malawi 
and the Republic of South Africa My aim 1s to highlight some of the 
ways in which the patred concepts of ethnicity and tribalism have been 
used, and to provide a partial answer to Kirk-Greene's question about 
persistent primacy In addition, I wish to illustrate some of the ways in 
which the processes involved are also gendered My basic premise 1s 
that while ethnic identification 1s a real micro-cultural phenomenon, on 
the national level ıt ıs reshaped into tribalism in a variety of ways But 
in all these national level constructions of tribal identities, the 
importance of ethnicity as a source of local level cultural resources 
necessary for survival is lost In this paper, I use Conner Walker's notion 
of ethno-nationalism and the more common tribalism synonymously In 
both instances, my reference 1s to the elaboration of ethnic identification 
to a level beyond the local Tribalism 1s ethnicity played out on a 
national scale, an assertion that local level cultural differences are 
permanent, competitive and the source of national level inequalities 

Tribalist constructs tend to focus on kinship, descent and inheritance, 
but not in a classical anthropological form Rather, the emphasis 1s on 
kinship and descent as ethnic belonging and inheritance as maintaining 
and preserving cultural heritage However, the cultural heritage being 
preserved is often a colonialist version, one which focuses on those 
aspects highlighted by colonially sponsored research, including ideas 
about appropriate gender relations and the distinctiveness of each ethnic 
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group (Smith 1999) Tribalism emphasises and elevates micro-cultural 
differences and de-emphasises micro-cultural commonalities Although 
my focus here ıs on tribalism, it also includes both gender ^ and 
ethnicity The combination 1s appropriate because these are the two most 
pervasive problems faced by peoples all over the world Gender and its 
specific cultural constructs are a basic element of social organisation 1n 
every society (Lorber 1994) In all cultures we can find norms, values 
and beliefs outlining a people's understanding of the nature of gender 
and the social relationships among members of gender categories The 
cultural changes associated with modernisation and development, in fact 
all cultural changes, have an effect on gender relations and the ways 1n 
which gender 1s constructed 1n a particular society In any contemporary 
social system, gender and ethnicity intersect and form a major portion of 
the base on which all other socio-cultural elements are erected 


South Africa 


The Republic of South Africa under apartheid 1s the classic 1nstance of 
the deliberate use of ethno-nationalism as a device for furthering state 
aims However, the roots of a state policy emphasising African tribalism 
are not quite as straight forward as they might seem In the half century 
before the ascendancy of the National Party in 1948 and the 
establishment of the Republic 1n 1961 the dominant mode of discourse 
tended to see Africans as a culturally relatively homogeneous group, but 
at the same time incapable of unifying on any level whatsoever This 
sense of Africans (1e, natives) being more or less culturally 
homogeneous left European colonialists and their Afrikaner and English 
descendants puzzled by the persistence of ethnic distinctions This 
puzzlement was even mirrored in European and American news 
reporting of the clashes between Inkhata and the African National 
Congress (ANC) as recently as the period immediately prior to the first 
majority government elections in 1994 Incidents were frequently 
portrayed as having a base 1n longstanding tribal animosities, with little 
reference to power on the national level It 1s interesting that many 
members of Inkhata also sought that portrayal, but members of the ANC 
did not 

The history of state level constructions of ethnicity in South Africa 
derives from an earlier history of separation based on race As Mamdani 
(1996) notes, neither the earlier emphasis on race nor the later emphasis 
on tribalism ts unique to South Africa But it 1s here that the lineaments 
and some of the historic continuity become particularly overt The result 
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is that a peculiar notion of culture as something built ın and almost 
genetic comes to the fore All across their colomal empire the British 
tended to typecast various ethnic groups Some were seen as being 
‘naturally’ good soldiers, some others as good police officers, and still 
others as good farm labourers, and so on 

There was also a distinct gendering to this ethnic division of labour 
The basic effort was to bring local people mto a cash economy with as 
little expenditure as possible Consequently, while men were encouraged 
to seek migrant labour opportunities, their wages tended to be relatively 
low, because ıt was assumed that their wives would remain ın rural 
villages producing food At its most extreme, this approach to labour and 
wages led to establishment of single sex hostels for miners and other 
1ndustrial labourers The result was, of course, a serious disruption in the 
gender relations 

In the end, South African apartheid rested on two contradictory 
pillars One was a concept of ‘natives’ as an undifferentiated mass of 
male labour migrants The other was a concept of multiple ethnicities 
Each of these was conceived of as possessing tribally specific primordial 
traits that were incompatible with those of other groups Thus apartheid 
(separateness) was essential for the development of each tribal group 
And that development had to be separate 

By the eve of World War II, a fairly specific mode of discourse had 
developed Not surprisingly, ıt mirrored the characteristics outlined by 
Hammond and Jablow (1970) Natives are largely undifferentiated They 
tended to be represented by an anonymous, eponymous man, with 
dependent women attached No attention was paid to the ways in which 
gender organised either village labour or other aspects of social 
organisation. Native cultural characteristics are sometimes described as 
admirable, as when they facilitate the spread of Christianity, and 
sometimes not, as when they pose difficulties for missionaries In either 
case, local cultural patterns and their variations are ultimately viewed as 
trivial The real gulf 1s seen as being between Europeans and Africans, 
and it 1s seen as being at once cultural and inborn 

A striking example of the contradictions in the treatment of local 
peoples’ efforts to cope with the destruction of their cultural autonomy 
can be found ın the way the Government dealt with the question of what 
were referred to as ‘separatist’ churches and are currently called 
‘independent’ churches (Sundkler 1964) The phenomenon of new 
religious movements in Africa has attracted a relatively large literature 
For my purposes here, it 1s most important to note the ways 1n which 
preservation of culture and tradition intersect with gender and the 
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colonia] politics of tribe and ethnicity. (Jules-Rosette 1979, Walker 
1979) Independent churches tended to develop for a variety of doctrinal 
and political reasons One element that always seems to be present 1s the 
question of being faithful to a received tradition, and to preserving 
women's traditionally valued virtue The churches also tended to be 
gendered ın other ways Congregational membership was often largely 
female, while leadership was male At the same time, although a few 
large churches 1n Natal Province leaned 1n the direction of a de facto 
ethnic homogeneity, most, at least ın other parts of South Africa and in 
Zaire, tended to cross ethnic boundaries In that way, the traditions being 
preserved were very general, focusing on perceived mucro-cultural 
commonalities, with a significant overlay of European cultural values, 
especially as regards the position of women The role and structural 
adjustments of independent churches 1n post apartheid South Africa have 
yet to be documented 

These contradictory approaches to viewing the local colomsed 
peoples as both undifferentiated and incapable of ethnic unity were also 
part of the quasi-academic literature of the time. The point here ıs not to 
criticise a mode of thinking now almost 60 years old, but rather to call 
attention to it It expresses part of a system of thought that still has 
echoes in contemporary discourses about race and ethnicity The 
political as well as intellectual currents of the time treated race as a real 
biological construct and the cultures of particular groups as equally 
inherent and inevitable 

For example, Junod (1938) devotes his first chapter to a discussion of 
biological, cultural and physical differences and similarities among sub- 
Saharan Africans in general and speakers of Bantu languages in 
particular Almost all of the rest of the book 1s devoted to generalised 
discussions of Bantu cultural features He regularly warns against over 
generalisation, and notes that his information comes from one or two 
groups that he knows well At the same time, he regularly reaches 
conclusions about ‘The Bantu’ (sometimes used as a singular and 
sometimes as a collective noun) This reaches its height 1n the final two 
chapters, titled “The Bantu Mind’ He begins the final chapter with the 
question ‘Is there a Bantu religion?’ (124) and after citing an anecdote 
comes to the conclusion 


Bantu religion presents two very different aspects, 
which can be found, mutatis mutandis, all over Bantu 
Africa Firstly, the Bantu worship their ancestors and, 
secondly, they all have a notion of God Ancestor 
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worship and a vague monotheistic idea are the two 
manifestations of religion 1n Bantu Africa (Junod 1938 
125) 


Junod is only one example of the common assumption that traditional 
cultural systems are fixed, unchangeable and as pre-determined as any 
biological trat On the other hand, the other major characteristic of 
Natives was said to be their inability to transcend tribal and other 
rivalries They are continually split and riven by tribalism and ‘ancient’ 
tribal antagonisms A well known corollary 1s that Europeans ended the 
endemic, internecine warfare, 1f Europeans were to withdraw their 
tutelage too soon, there would be almost immediate reversion to that 
state of affairs 

Prior to the election of Nelson Mandela and the government of 
national unity in 1994, some of the popular media descriptions of the 
conflicts between Inkhata and the African National Congress as ‘tribal’ 
1n origin and nature reflect the extent to which such constructs are still 
current To the extent that after Mandela's election, there have been 
instances in which members of Inkhata have insisted on their right to 
carry ‘cultural weapons,’ the same cognitive paradigm seems to be at 
work To some extent tribalism, tribal competitions and conflicts can be 
seen as a form of civil war (Mamdani 1996) From that perspective, as 
South African policy moved from a focus on the territorial segregation 
of the reserve system to a focus on the institutional segregation of 
separate development in the ‘homelands,’ it became a country in which 
civil war became an instrument of internal national policy 

When we turn to examine the gendered dimension of South African 
history, some interesting patterns emerge Many of these are not unique, 
but their occurrence in the South African context provides a distinct 
flavour We know that during the first half of the 19th century, 1n some 
of the cultural groups of South Africa women often attained significant 
positions of religious or secular authority (cf Krige 1965) In addition, 
the labour of subsistence was efficiently divided between the hard labour 
that was women's work and the hard labour that was men's work 

During the 19th century colonial consolidation of control over South 
Africa, regardless of the specific controlling European power, an effort 
was made to force the native population 1nto the growing commercial 
cash economy The African population was seen as a source of labour 
This, 1n itself, was a highly gendered view The population was largely 
seen as a source of male mining or commercial agricultural labour 
Women's labour was thought of as providing an unpaid subsidy by 
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maintaining domestic establishments on native reserves By the end of 
the first third of the 20th century, the reserves were formalised and their 
boundaries remained stable until 1994 Men constituted a migratory 
labour pool working 1n the mines or sugar fields, sometimes for a period 
of years They sent some remittances back to their families, who 
remained there Women also migrated, but in smaller numbers, 1n order 
to work as domestics, largely 1n urban settings 

Among the consequences was a system in which male migrant labour 
was housed in single sex hostels, without the benefit of any sort of 
family life The hostels were also often composed of men from a single 
ethnic group, and mine owners encouraged a variety of rivalries among 
them Some of these rivalries are recorded in Mitchell's discussion of the 
Kalela dance (1956) However, this same pattern also produced some of 
the political violence of the early 90's The end result was a continued 
disruption of family life and the cultural patterns which supported it 
Neither men nor women were able to maintain a stable socio-cultural 
system Ordinary village life was severely disrupted and urban life was 
distorted All of this served to support the apartheid regime by Imiting 
people's abilities to utilise their own cultural resources in producing 
stable solutions to the problems of daily life Although formal apartheid 
has ended ın South Africa, many of the ethnic and gender distortions ıt 
produced will not disappear so easily 


Kenya 


Politics and ethnicity have been deeply entwined 1n Kenyan politics for 
a considerable period of time. From independence in 1964 until Jomo 
Kenyatta's death in 1978, Kenya was a de facto one party state Under 
Daniel arap Moi, Kenyatta's successor, Kenya was transformed into a de 
Jure one party state In the last few years, Kenya, hke many other 
developing nations, has been under external pressure to *democratise' by 
creating a multi-party electoral system Kenya had its first formal multi- 
party election 1n October 1992 In the discussions leading up to that 
event, the question of tribalism and ethnic animosities had a high profile 
Those opposed to a multi-party system were largely allied with president 
Mor and KANU, the ruling party Their major argument was that a plural 
electoral system would exaggerate antagonisms, 1ncrease tribal divisions 
and ultimately lead to the destruction of the Kenyan state At the time, 
many non-KANU people charged that the party was only trying to 
maintain its power Similar charges have continued to be heard, that 
KANU continues to foment ethnic clashes to demonstrate they were 
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right Also heard are KANU charges that the opposition foments the 
clashes 1n an effort to destroy Kenya We might say that in contemporary 
Kenya ethnicity has become politicised and politics have become 
ethnicised 

A spate of disturbances began in early October 1993 Local 
newspapers described the events as Maasai morans ( warriors) attacking 
the farms of local Kikuyu farmers in Rift Province in western Kenya 
The attacks consisted of burning fields and farms, the aim seemed to 
have been to drive farmers out of the area Similar events had been 
occurring sporadically in Rift Province since about 1990 This was only 
the latest round of a phenomenon that has been occurring at least since 
independence 

Kenyan society 1s marked by perceptions of an ethnic differential in 
access to resources, as well as the reality In the colonial period, the key 
issue quickly became land European settlement in Kenya alienated huge 
tracts in the Rift valley and on the Nairobi Plateau At its peak there 
were about 3,000 farmers on 7 5 million acres (about 25% of Kenya's 
high potential farm land) (Oyugi 1992) That works out to an average of 
about 2,500 acres per farm In the process of land alienation other real 
grievances were also created Pastoralists, and especially Maasai, lost 
grazing land to both European settler farmers, and game reserves and 
parks (cf, eg, Branagan 1974) Kikuyu farmers lost enough land to 
create an ethnically dominated class of landless peasants, providing the 
impetus for squatter farming and a generalised dispersion of Kikuyu 
throughout the country A large segment moved into the Rift Valley as 
squatter farmers on European land that orginally had been Maasai 
Another large segment was pushed into urban and other emerging areas 
of alternate subsistence, and came to dominate those markets (Oyugi 
1992) The processes by which European settlement 1n Kenya was 
secured created ethnically differentiated patterns of Jand tenure and 
access to resources The result was animosities and resentments which 
both local people and settlers thought of as being based in tribal 
inequities 

After the Mau Mau rebellion and eventual independence, the new 
government sought to redress these grievances Its inability to do so 
completely resulted in a greater sense of tribally based animosity On the 
local level, where a people’s cultural integrity 1s a necessary resource for 
survival, the transformation to tribalism and sub rosa civil war become 
apparent In Rift Province local Maasai morans attack local Kikuyu 
farmers On the coast local Digo attack Luo migrants As of 1993, there 
were 250,000 internal refugees, people displaced by the ethmc clashes 
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that have been occurring since 1990 (Omari and Njuguna 1994 1) In 
1994 the government proposed a resettlement programme for the 
refugees As far as I know, it 1s only in 1994 that the government 
proposed any sort of resettlement plan, and then only under external 
pressure and funding In the end, the local populations feel the brunt of 
both real and manufactured grievances Rural Maasai or Digo blame 
rural Kikuyu or Luo for their political and economic disadvantages 
Parliamentarians blame it on ethnicity and call on various groups to give 
up core parts of their cultures as part of the solution For example, 
politicians have called upon the Maasai, as a group, to give up 
‘moranism’ That is, they are suggesting that Maasai men simply 
eliminate one of the stages in the Maasai age grade system The 
politicians’ assumptions seem to be that the core problem ıs not real 
grievances, but young men running wild 

The general 1mage produced 1s that these local cultures, the life ways 
that allow people to work out their particular survival strategies, are old- 
fashioned and outmoded Not only is there nothing to replace those 
customs, but attention has been diverted from the absence of economic 
change in the entire country Tribal conflict, or ethnic clashes, in Kenya 
define a relationship in which 


people 1dentify other exploited people as the source of their 
insecurity and frustrations rather than their common exploiters 
(Leys 1975 199) 


This adversarial relationship among rigidly defined and conceived 
ethnic/tribal groups stands 1n sharp contrast to the more fluid historical 
relationships of interaction among different groups Although not a 
formal instrument of internal national policy, as was the case under 
apartheid in South Africa, here too we seem to have a case where tribal 
conflict serves the arms of those in power 

The ways in which gender relations are part of these trends in Kenya 
are also somewhat different Although most of the subsistence farm 
labour in Kenya 1s done by women, government description of the ethnic 
clashes constructed the events as affecting farmers and their wives and 
children Kenyan governmental stance tends to 1gnore women, except 
when directly speaking of issues defined as ‘women's issues ° This 1s not 
a unique state of affairs, but 1t does serve to marginalise questions of 
maternal and child health and nutrition, the education of girls and 
women, or other similar issues Ultimately, the gendered ethnicity of 
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Kenyan politics tends to start from a male bias and never goes beyond 
that point 


Malawi 


Social and cultural constructions of tribe and gender 1n Malawi under 
Banda are a bit inore complex than either of the other two cases More 
than either Kenya or South Africa, Malawi seems to have perceived 
nation building as a matter of fashioning a national cultural hegemony 
out of local materials This 1s not a unique posture, other countries have 
come to the same conclusion In addition, approximately 30% to 50% of 
Malawr's indigenous ethnic groups are traditionally matrilineal, a pattern 
for organising kinship, descent and inheritance that colonial officials and 
Christian missionaries never completely understood 

Malawi under Banda represents a version of the process of creating a 
national mythology, the socio-cultural charter legitimating both the 
country, its culture and its general policy orientations Part of that 
process consisted of creating new versions of past history Cultural 
realities and symbolic universes were reshaped The result was meant to 
be a nationally shared history and vision of the nation and its people In 
the process, different groups were accorded symbolic placement 1n the 
social system The realities of some were emphasised and the realities of 
others were ignored The result was an effort at realigning Malawt’s 
tribal landscape 

There seem to have been two contradictory goals guiding this 
realignment On the one hand, tribal loyalties were regularly decried and 
painted as the most parochial and outmoded form of identity On the 
other, Chewa ethnicity was promoted as an indigenous source of national 
identity Even while the country was ‘Chewaized,’ other ethnic 
distinctions were also emphasised and relations among them elaborated 
into tribalism Malawi made English the official language, but made 
Chichewa the national language This policy, of course, tended to 
delegitimise other local languages, 1n particular Tumbuka As a group, 
the Tumbuka had a relatively high level of western oriented education, 
and posed a possible ethnic base for opposition to the immediately post- 
colomal regime Publication and broadcast in Tumbuka were prohibited 
The result was two fold 1) Tumbuka ethnic consciousness increased, 
and 2) Chichewa gained national stature as a lingua franca 

At the same time, Banda- regularly promoted Chewa matrilineal 
traditions as Malawian national, traditional culture It ıs important to 
note that the Chewa matrilineality being promoted bore httle 
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resemblance to what seems to have been the matrilineal system in the 
mid-19th century For example, Banda once claimed that Malawi had no 
need to participate in the 1985 UN conference on women held in 
Nairobi, Kenya because Malawi was matrilineal and therefore its women 
were already well protected At one time or another, when I would ask 
about ethnicity, people would say to me ‘We are all Chewa now ' It 1s 
also significant that most of the peoples of the Northern Region, and 
several of those in the Central Region of the country are patrilineal 
Banda's speeches regularly made contrasts between matrilineal Chewa 
and patrilineal Ngoni, stressing the differences between the two groups 
By the time Banda fell from power, there was a thin veneer of Chewa 
tribal hegemony over most of the country and seething tribal dissents 
underneath This was not tribalism as civil war, but 1t came close The 
sub rosa tribal conflict became a mechanism for keeping pohtical 
opposition fragmented What makes tribe in Malawi different from the 
other two instances discussed here 1s the effort to create a national 
culture out of a version of one of the cultures in the country Of course, 
since. Banda sought to promote a matrilineal culture, even for 
traditionally patrilineal cultures, he was also seeking to change the 
nature of gender relations 1n much of the country But there 1s yet one 
more complexity to this situation The version of matrilineality Banda 
was promoting 1s, itself, a distortion of the traditional matrilineal 
patterns in the country Strongly influenced by Protestant missionary 
teaching during the early part of the century, Banda's version of 
matrilineality emphasised the importance of male matrilineal relatives 
and tended to marginalise women as either individuals or as members of 
matrifocal groups The resulting vision here seems to have been of a 
patriarchal matrilineality significantly at odds with most of the 
traditional patterns 1n the country Banda's Malawi 1s an instance where 
gender and ethnicity were thoroughly merged in the ruling party's efforts 
to retain power over the first thirty years of the country's independence 


Conclusion 


To a certain extent, the three cases briefly discussed here represent three 
different approaches to the elaboration of local cultures to a national 
stage All contain an element of tribalism as civil war and all contain an 
element of gendered social organisation and changes ın gender relations 
However, in the case of tribalism, the.conflict 1s an effect of other 
forces Both the colonial and post-colonial governments have sought to 
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eliminate tribally based conflict by attacking ethnic identities and 
differences And it has not worked 

When Kluckhohn and Kelly (1945) described culture as an 
historically derived design for living, they were pointing to an element 
that seems to have been forgotten in the contemporary debate over 
tribalism Local ethnicities represent the set of norms, values, beliefs, 
behaviours and artifacts that groups use to organise their daily lives 
These are the elements that organise the ways in which people seek to 
expand their incomes, structure their families, raise their children, or in 
many other ways design their patterns of survival in a frequently harsh 
world Their historicity points to the fact that they have changed in the 
past And they will most certainly continue to change ın the future Local 
ethnicities also represent the organisation of human resources necessary 
for understanding and coping with the contemporary world It 1s likely 
that Maasai- men between 18 and 35 will probably never cease being 
morans, but the Maasai understanding of proper moran behaviour 1s very 
likely to change 

The attack on traditional cultures as outmoded relics of a dead past 1s 
unlikely to succeed and 1s also dangerous To the extent that it actually 
does undercut the validity of local gender constructs and lifestyles, it 
nudges people closer to a totally anomic state To the extent that it does 
not succeed, it creates animosities and grievances, and strengthens the 
sense of tribal conflict Tribalism, as well as the conflicts it supports, can 
be beneficial to existing regimes 1n that it weakens opposition to the 
central powers In South Africa, the constant threat to negotiations over 
the end of apartheid was the 'tribal conflict between Inkhata and the 
ANC In both Malawi and Kenya, the fear of domination by specific 
groups has led to the situation described by Leys, 1n which the focus on 
tribe serves to divert attention from other sources of exploitation. In this 
sense, 1t seems that while tribalism may be a disaster for the people, it 1s 
a benefit to the elite and in some instances, at least, 1s actively pursued 
by them 
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Notes 


1 Earlier versions of this paper were presented at a Departmental Seminar, Centre for 
the Study of Social Systems, Jawaharlal Nehru University, 4 March 1998 and at the 
annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association, San Francisco, CA, 
20-24 November 1996 Some of the data forming the base for this paper were 
gathered in 1983-85 (Malawi) and 1993 (Kenya and South Africa) 

2 Beyond the confines of these few introductory paragraphs, I would like to reserve 
tribe, tribal and tribalism to national level political expressions of ethnicity 

3 It 1s important at this point to clearly distinguish among meanings that may be 
attributed to gender and sex Biological sex refers to the mechanics of reproduction 
and the organs 1nvolved Cultural sex refers to the variety of ways 1n which different 
cultures organise, mediate or control the behaviours and feelings involved 1n using 
the organs of biological sex, whether 1n reproducuve or other activity Gender refers 
to cultural constructions defining the subset(s) of norms, values, beliefs, behaviours 
and artifacts appropriate for people occupying a particular bio-cultural sex position 
This paper 1s concerned solely with those cultural constructions 
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Empowerment without Antagonism: 
A Case for Reformulation of Women's 
Empowerment Approach 


S. L. Sharma 


The rise of gender sensibility ıs one of the distinguishing features of our 
times It has taken hold of human imagination like never before For all 
practical purposes, the concern for gender equity has graduated to the 
level of a policy objective More importantly, 1t has begun to dominate 
public discourse overshadowing vital concerns for other kinds of 
inequalities such as of castes and classes This 1s proof enough of the 
agility of gender concern today 

Two perspectives have emerged 1n the contemporary discourse on the 
modalities of gender equity women's development and women’s 
empowerment, and 1n that order It 1s Ester Boserup’s pioneering work 
Women's Role in Economic Development (1970) which paved way to 
the rise of women's development perspective The development strategy, 
however, has come under severe interrogation not only for its failure to 
deliver its promise but also for working against the interests of 
womankind Consequently, the decade of 90s has witnessed the rise of 
women's empowerment perspective which shot into prominence at 
Being Conference Lately, skeptical notes have begun to appear about 
the soundness of women's empowerment perspective, necessitating its 
dispassionate appraisal 

Articulating the same trend, this paper seeks to review the prevailing 
paradigm of women’s empowerment, which 1s spelt out ın section H The 
main argument advanced here 1s that 1n its present form, it betrays a 
pronounced western-ethnocentric bias, places too heavy a reliance on 
conscientization as the key strategy of women’s empowerment, and 
above all, ıs marked by a measure of antagonism against man For the 
same reasons, 1t 1s not likely to go too far towards achieving the objective 
of gender equality Hence the need to rethink ıt To substantiate this 
argument, the paper 1s organised into five sections The first section takes 
a critical look at women's development perspective as a backdrop to the 
rse of women's empowerment approach The second section carries a 
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Systematic exposition of women's empowerment perspective and 
differentiates ıt from women’s development perspective The third 
section offers a three-fold critique of women’s empowerment perspective 
from the following standpoints liberal, structural and cultural The 
fourth section provides an appraisal of the Indian experience Finally, a 
case 1s advanced in the fifth section for reformulation of women’s 
empowerment perspective 


I. Women’s Development Perspective 


Occasional expressions of concern for the plight of women by social 
reformers apart, it 1s the developmental sensibility of our times which has 
brought in sharp relief the ages-old phenomenon of gender gaps 
Intellectual discourse on gender inequalities began in the early 70s with 
the appearance of Boserup’s work which brought to the fore the ‘gender 
gaps’ in the distribution of work, resources and benefits She observed 
that women do far more work than men do, yet they have only limited 
access to economic resources and benefits which are largely appropriated 
by men This point 1s made in a more succinct and eloquent manner by 
the Humphery Institute of Public Affairs in its following observation 
"While women represent 50 per cent of the world population, they 
perform nearly two-thirds of all working hours, receive one-tenth of the 
world income and own less than one per cent of the world property’ 
Such 1s the scale of ‘gender gaps’ ın the distribution of work, resources 
and benefits 

To tackle the problems of gender inequalities, there emerged the 
strategy of women’s development Accordingly, special schemes of 
women's development were devised in several parts of the world, 
including India, to bring women on par with men, apart from the 
development programmes in general What has the development 
planning in general done to women? Has it enabled them to rise above 
the position of subjugation? The answer is that 1t has not The available 
evidence indicates that the development strategy followed so far has 
mostly bypassed women What ıs more, ıt has actually served to 
reinforce the existing gender inequalities Most important of all, it has 
even accentuated the given disparities There have appeared two major 
explanations for this Boserup has attributed it to planners’ failure to 
understand the nature of gender inequalities or their unconscious gender 
prejudices Critical of Boserup’s explanation, a number of other scholars 
including Stuadt (1982), Bandarage (1984) and Maguire (1984) have 
explained it in terms of the inherently asymmetrical nature of 
development itself They contend that the prevailing model of 
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development 1s both caprtalistic and patriarchal which 1s why it ts 
exploitative of everything feminine, including nature and women alike 
Whatever the explanation, the fact remains that women have not received 
a fair deal from development endeavour It 1s this realisation that led 
Boserup as well as many others to construct a strong case for devising a 
gender sensitive strategy of development and a gender responsive index 
of development The whole thrust was on treating women as partners 1n 
development rather than as mere beneficiaries of ıt The plea was for the 
recognition of women's economic agency in development, 1e, her 
productive role over and above her reproductive role No wonder that it 
served as “the fundamental text for the U N Decade for Women" 
(Tinker, 1990) 

Coming to the women-specific development schemes in particular, 
these have revealed a typical traditional gender role bias For the same 
reason, these have served only to increase women’s efficiency in their 
existing roles rather than enabling them to transcend their stereotyped 
roles To remedy this problem, Caroline Moser has pleaded for ‘gender 
planning’ (1989) and devising a gender development index Happily, the 
UN has adopted her suggestion regarding gender development index and 
has devised one that has become a standardised measure of gender 
development 

Thus, the trajectory of women's development perspective has passed 
through two phases women in development (WID) and gender and 
development (GAD) The former has been concerned with the question 
of neglect and marginalisation of women 1n development endeavours 
while the latter has pleaded for gender planning in development 
Altogether, the importance of the role played by women's development 
perspective in injecting gender concern into development planning 
cannot be overemphasised At the same time, 1t has had its limitations as 
an effective strategy of gender justice 

A major critique of women's development perspective appeared with 
the publication of Molyneux's work Mobilization without Emancipation 
(1985) In this remarkable work, Molyneux makes a seminal distinction 
between women’s ‘practical needs’ and ‘strategic interests’ Women's 
practical needs are related to their biological make-up, their conditions of 
living, their workloads, roles and responsibilities These include the need 
for provision of maternity and child care centres, nearby water supply, 
stoves for efficient cooking, training in sewing and weaving, etc 
Strategic interests, on the other hand, arise from the mechanisms of 
women’s subordination to men, the given gender power structure and the 
search for strategies to dismantle them In the light of this distinction, the 
socialist feminists have critiqued women’s development perspective for 
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its preoccupation with women’s ‘practical needs’ to the neglect of their 
*strategic 1nterests ' 

Another important critique of women’s development perspective 
pointed to its neglect of power dimension It was contended. that 
women's development perspective remained steeped primarily in 
economic concerns, to the neglect of power dimensions of gender 
relations Mere improvement of economic lot of woman 1s not likely to 
bring her on par with man According to a recent study improvement in 
women's economic position may not even increase their happiness, let 
alone enhance their status If anything, ıt may further add to their 
miseries and make their lives more pathetic The key factor, therefore, 1s 
her say in the decision-making process, her participation in the domestic 
as well as community power structure It 1s realisation of the criticality of 
women’s feeble say in the decision-making process which led to the rise 
of women's empowerment perspective Stimulated by Molyneux’s 1dea 
of ‘strategic interests’, Sara Longwe developed on analytical framework 
for ‘gender awareness’ which paved the way to women’s empowerment 
perspective 


II. Women’s Empowerment Perspective 


In its classical formulation, women’s empowerment signifies increase 1n 
women’s power to achieve equality with men The Harvard framework 
for women's empowerment which is based on Sara Longwe’s 
formulation (1991) entails five levels of gender equality as outlined in 
figure I 

Figure I: Women's Empowerment Framework 


Levels of Equality Increased Increased 
Equality Empowerment 


Control 
Participation 
Conscientization 
Access 

Welfare 


This diagram can be read 1n two ways from bottom-upward and from 
top-downward Viewed from the vantage point of bottom-upward, the 
five levels of gender equality figure in the following order material 
welfare, access to resources and benefits, conscientization (debunking 
the belief in the natural determination of gender inequality), participation 
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in the decision-making process, and, above all, control over one's hfe 
and levers of power It is implied that there are gender gaps at all the five 
levels and that women’s empowerment implies progressive elimination 
of gender disparities at every level This way of viewing the diagram 
presents a broader view of women’s empowerment For, it covers social, 
economic, psychological and political dimensions altogether Welfare, 
for example, signifies the social dimension of empowerment, access to 
opportunities and resources the economic dimension, conscientization 
the psychological dimension and participation and control the political 
dimension 

Another way of looking at this hierarchy 1s to view it from top- 
downward It 1s widely believed that control over one’s own life and over 
the levers of power holds the key to empowerment With increased 
control over power structure, the gender equality at the other levels like 
participation, access and material welfare will automatically follow 
Hence, the primary concern of women’s empowerment with equal 
control over levers of power both 1n the domestic power structure and 1n 
community power structure This way of viewing the diagram presents a 
focused view of women’s empowerment, or a power-centric view of it, 
to be exact 

The term empowerment presupposes primacy of power over other 
dimensions Recent interpretations. of empowerment have therefore 
understandably focused mainly on the power dimension 2 Griffen, for 
instance, defines women's empowerment as ‘adding to women’s power’ 
(1989) Similarly, Kabeer interprets ıt as a radical transformation of 
power relations between women and men ‘so that women have greater 
power over their own lives and men have less power over women’s lives’ 
(1990 8) In much the same vein, Beteille observes ‘ the main point 
behind empowerment 1s that ıt seeks to change society through a 
rearrangement of power’ (1999 591) For the same reason, it seems, 
Giddens views it as ‘transformative capacity’ (1984) Viewing power 
itself as gendered, some feminists have sought to define empowerment as 
“power to’ unlike men who define ıt as ‘power over’ (Deutchman 1991) * 

The most important point to note in this framework ıs that 
conscientization holds the key to women’s empowerment 
Conscientization implies acquisition of critical awareness about the 
structure of discrimination, exploitation and oppression in which one 1s 
placed In the context of women’s empowerment conscientization has 
three aspects In the first mstance, ıt involves ‘awareness generation’ 
among women about ‘gender gaps’ in respect of material welfare such as 
food availability, nutritional inputs, mortality rate, sex-ratio, etc, access 
to resources and benefits such as education, wage, employment, land, 
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credit and services, participation 1n decision-making process within the 
family as well as 1n public organisations, such as Legislative Assembly, 
Parliament, development projects, etc, and finally, control over their own 
lives, labour, income and choices A second aspect of conscientization 
involves debunking of the belief that these ‘gender gaps’ are ‘God-given’ 
or they are part of the ‘natural order of things’ By implication, 1t means 
that these are man-made, and therefore can be altered A third aspect of 
conscientization involves organisation and mobilisation of women to 
attain the end of gender equality 

There are two approaches to women’s empowerment which for want 
of better terms may be called ‘sponsored’ and ‘self-striven’ The former 
refers to the efforts made by the state to improve women’s power 
position by making some statutory provisions and legal enactments This 
signifies an approach ‘from-above’ The latter represents a case of 
empowerment through  self-mobilisaton Essentially, it implies 
mobilisation ‘from-below’ Several scholars, including Caroline Moser, 
maintain that true empowerment of women can only occur through 
women’s own efforts to mobilise and organise themselves by means of 
mass women's movements While ıt ıs valuable for analytical purposes 
to differentiate the two approaches from each other, for practical 
purposes, the two are not always exclusive to each other Generally, 
these are dhialectically intertwined Often mobilisations prompt 
legislation Conversely, for implementing legislation, mobilisations are 
required 

Clearly, women’s empowerment perspective is different from 
women's development perspective in some very important ways 
Women’s development is primarily a socio-economic project, while 
women's empowerment is essentially a political project. The former 1s 
concerned with the enhancement of women’s position in the economic 
space while the latter 1s concerned with the improvement of their 
position 1n the political space The former 1s measured by what has come 
to be known as gender development index (GDI) while the latter 1s 
measured by the UN standardised gender empowerment measure 
(GEM) Analytically separable, the two are, however, empirically inter- 
related These are in fact dialectically linked If women gain power, they 
will use it as a resource for development If they experience development 
and lack power, they will strive for power Thus, the two approaches are 
essentially strategies To which of these one assigns primacy would 
depend upon the cruciality one assigns to the dimensions involved— 
economy or polity? 
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Today when empowerment approach 1s reigning supreme, there 1s need for 
a cool and dispassionate scrutiny of some of its infirmities In the interest 
of systematic scrutiny, I will examine ıt from three perspectives liberal, 
structural and cultural 

Viewed from liberal perspective, women's empowerment approach 
suffers from three fallacies exclusionary bias, adversarial orientation and 
subversive logic It suffers from an exclusionary bias in that 1t excludes 
man from the feminist discourse, organisations and movement In its bid 
to project the agency of women, it 1solates women from men This 1s 
evident from the fact that by and large all the seminars and conferences 
on women are monopolised by women, most of the women studies 
centres and cells are headed by women, and most of the women 
mobilisations are led by women Little wonder that every woman 
academician invariably claims gender studies as one of her exclusive 
fields of specialisation As a result, the academic discourse on the gender 
question seems to have gained an upper hand over the activist 1mpulse 
Within the academic discourse agam the women question 1s being 
viewed ın isolation from the gender relations context which 1s obviously 
an erroneous approach A disconcerting consequence of it all ıs the 
alienation of men from the gender question This women-only approach 
is by all means detrimental to the cause of gender equity 

As 1f this were not enough, ıt also evinces an adversarial orientation 
In simple words, ıt tends to project man as an adversary of woman 
Through their intemperate writings and hostile postures signified by 
expressions like ‘male chauvinist pig’ more often than not, femunists 
make many men suspicious of the intentions of the new woman 
Accordingly, such men tend to take ıt amiss as women’s design to 
strengthen their hold over men Indeed, some of the paranoid men go to 
the extent of apprehending in the rhetoric of women’s empowerment a 
possibility of gender war and they suspect that sex, apart from family 
peace, may be its chief casualty 

Another point to note 1s that in a large number of cases it 1s not so 
much the men as the women themselves who act as enemies of women 
The history of joint family 1s replete with telling illustrations of this fact 
Recall the proverbial role clash between mother-in-law and daughter-in- 
law in our own tradition The feminists, however, may not accept the 
point They may instead attribute it to patriarchy and may argue that both 
mother-in-law and daughter-in-law are the victims of patriarchy, albeit in 
different ways While this may be a valid explanation of the hostility 
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between mother-in-law and daughter-in-law, 1t does not refute the point 
that women themselves act as enemies of women 

In its present formulation, women's empowerment perspective could 
also be a threat to domestic peace, as 1t may drive a wedge between man 
and woman That 1s the reason why many women do not favour this 
perspective They feel that they are very well adjusted and find nothing 
wrong with gender relations They believe that women's empowerment 
1s a case of feminists’ projection of their ‘personal trouble’ into ‘public 
issue ' They maintain that often those women join the bandwagon of 
liberation who are discontented, frustrated, rejected or humiliated by 
males for whatever reason (Patel 1985) 

From structural viewpoint, women’s empowerment approach 1s 
intrinsically psychologistic, astructural and elitist It 1s psychologistic in 
that 1t places super optimism on the efficacy of conscientization as a key 
to women's empowerment The prime importance accorded to 
conscientization 1s evident from the fact that 1t occupies centre stage 1n 
the ‘Harvard empowerment framework’ outlined ın section II. Tn the first 
instance, its placement at the centre of the scheme 1s logically 
problematic While the logic of sequence of material welfare, access to 
opportunities, participation ın the decision-making process, and finally 
control over levers of power makes sense, what appears incongruous 1s 
the placement of conscientization between access and participation Why 
does conscientization have to figure after ‘access’? Why not before? Or, 
why not right at the start? Secondly. several other strategies of 
empowerment such as legislation and policy of reservation do not so 
much as find a mention Conscientization, no doubt, 1s an important 
instrumentality of empowerment but so are other strategies, including the 
state sponsored policy measures Thirdly, even as the importance of 
‘awareness generation’ among women for theu empowerment cannot be 
overemphasised, conscientization of women alone, to the exclusion of 
men, may not be enough to achieve the goal of gender parity Change in 
the attitude of man 1s as important, perhaps even more than change 1n the 
attitude of woman, for setting gender relations on an even keel Above 
all, while attitudinal change among both women and men 1s a necessary 
condition for gender equality, ıt 1s, however, not a sufficient condition 
What 1s equally important 1s the change in the given structures, both 
economic and political, for achieving the objective of gender equity 

From a Marxist angle, women’s empowerment framework suffers 
from a sort of non-structuralist bias That 1s so because ıt ignores the 
importance of existential conditions, including the fact of economic 
dependency of woman on man The economic dependency of woman 1s 
built into the structure of property relations which are dominated by man 
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No amount of conscientization 1s going to make any substantial 
difference to gender hierarchy till such time as the gender-based structure 
of property relations 1s not dismantled For sure, developmental approach 
has failed to make a dent 1nto the structure of gender-based property 
relations The failing of development strategy, however, need not be 
misconstrued as irrelevance of economic substructure in defining gender 
relations 

The socialist femimists may argue that women's empowerment 
perspective has indeed stemmed from a socialist critique of development 
strategy and 1s therefore appreciative of the role of structural factors in 
perpetuating gender hierarchy Assuming that it 1s so, the question still 
is Does it offer a structural strategy to achieve the end of gender 
equality? No, it does not For, structural strategy is that which seeks to 
forge linkage between women’s movement and class movements It 
requires women to join a common cause with subalterns and dalits 
(oppressed) 1n their struggle for equity 

Further, even 1f 1t ıs conceded for the sake of argument that women's 
empowerment targets structure, ıt obviously targets power structure 
rather than economic structure In doing so it posits an artificial 
disjunction between economic structure and power structure and 
erroneously privileges the latter over the former From the Marxist 
perspective this ıs an untenable proposition For, without a change in the 
economic structure, a change in the power structure remains only a 
remote possibility 

From structural standpoint, another problem with women’s 
empowerment is that it treats women as a homogeneous category, an 
undifferentiated mass This, however, 1s not true The fact of the matter 1s 
that there 1s internal differentiation among women and that it 1s as telling 
as between man and woman Mark, for instance, the differentiation 
between rural and urban women, low caste and high caste, lower and 
higher class, educated and uneducated, and working and non-working 
women They Urffer significantly not only in their backgrounds but also 
in their needs and interests The question, then, 1s Whose empowerment 
are we talking about? Empowerment of women of which section or 
class? It 1s no secret that movement for women's empowerment has been 
hijacked by women of higher strata, particularly upper/middle class and 
power elites (Caplan 1985) It is the urban, educated, working, 
middle/upper class women who are 1n the vanguard positions and who 
also are its real or potential beneficiaries The rural, uneducated, lower 
class housewives remain by and large unaffected by it For all practical 
purposes, it has come to mean empowerment of the pnvileged and 
politically well placed In other words, it has become a vehicle of career 
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mobility for the educated middle class and/or politically ambitious 
women Little wonder, that the recent women's reservation bill was 
opposed mainly on the ground that women of OBCs and minorities were 
not in a position to benefit from it on account of their underprivileged 
position 

Further, there 1s also a divide between the women power elites and 
the feminist scholars on the question of the type of empowerment While 
women power elites favour material empowerment in the form of access 
to state power apparatus and economic benefits, the feminist scholars 
care more for non-material, 1 e , psychological empowerment in the form 
of their ability to overcome *internalised oppression’ 

From a cultural perspective, women’s empowerment approach can be 
criticised for its marked Western ethnocentrism, its incapabihty to relate to 
the cultural ethos of the countries of the East, including India, and its 
neglect of the vital role of religion in regulating gender relations Its most 
severe limitation 1s 1ts Western ethnocentric bias So mired it ıs in the 
Western feminist discourse that it fails to capture the cultural reality of 
gender relations in the non-Western parts of the world, particularly in 
countries like India Applying the Marxist and feminist tools to explain the 
oppression of women 1n Indian society, the feminist discourse locates the 
roots of women’s subjugation in the politico-economic realm, and 
accordingly advances a case for their political empowerment In so doing, 1t 
overlooks the fact that Indian society has a different form of social 
stratification in which cultural factor plays a central role For the same 
reason, Chitnis (1990) has called for reconsideration of feminism in the 
Indian context While she concedes that women in India suffer from the 
same kind of disparities and atrocities as in the West, there 1s, however, a 
cultural content to it that distinguishes it from the Western context 
Furthermore, in India, it ıs not only women but also men who are 
implicated in hierarchies of caste, kinship and age, besides of course 
gender Hence, it 1s qualitatively a different kind of situation 1n India which 
renders the question of human dignity and individuality rather problematic 
Purushothaman puts it so well m her perceptive observation “The simple 
dual oppression of capitalism and patriarchy advocated by socialist 
feminists in the Western context cannot capture the overall reality of 
problems faced by the Indian women’ (1998 64) 

The Indian cultural landscape 1s markedly different from the Western 
There are telling cultural variations between the two The gender relations 
in India are understandable more ın terms of the culture of hierarchy than 
that of inequality Some of the notable mechanisms of the culture of gender 
hierarchy 1n India are the norms of son preference, daughter 1s meant for the 
other family (Kanya to paraya dhan), parental obligation to marry off the 
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daughter (Kanyadan), 'Sat as the ideal of wife's Nilehty. to. prisbarid 
(Pativrita), motherhood as the measure of womanhood (Matritva) t fiese 
norms are distinctive to the cultural psyche of gender relations in India. The 
prevailing paradigm of women's empowerment 1s utterly incapable of 
relating itself to thus cultural psyche For the same reason, it fails to click 
with the Indian women at large This is not to say that the hold of these 
norms 1s equally firm on all sections of women or that these norms are not 
in a flux. For sure, these are changing for some sections, particularly for 
urban, educated and enlightened sections But ıt cannot be denied that by 
and large these norms continue to regulate the cultural psyche of the 
masses There 1s, therefore, a need to devise an indigenous strategy to tackle 
the situation 

At this point, 1t 1s also important to note that in the observance of all the 
above referred norms, 1t 15 women who are more active than men It 1s they 
who spell gloom on the birth of a girl child, practise discrimination against 
daughter vis-à-vis son, ridicule the parents who are not able to marry off 
their daughters in time, look down upon spinsters, upon women having no 
child and upon widows It 1s quite an irony that women end up playing the 
game of men, advertently or inadvertently Quite certainly, this 1s indicative 
of the total hold of patriarchy over women These precisely are the values 
of patriarchy that the paradigm of women’s empowerment seeks to 
transform By no chance it 1s the intent of this cultural critique to defend 
these values of patriarchy These need to be changed at any rate The 
question is that of the strategy Perhaps a strategy of sabotage from within 
may be more effective than the one from outside More about it later 

No other factor, however, 1s as powerful 1n influencing or shaping 
gender relations as religion Traditionally, all religions have 1n one way or 
another served to provide legitimacy to the 1dea of gender hierarchy Take 
whichever religion you like, Hinduism, Islam, Buddhism, Christianity, it 1s 
the same story all the way 1t 1s different matter though that some religions, 
like Hinduism and Islam, provide scriptural legitimation (Sivaramayya 
1984), while others provide a sort of customary justification for gender 
hierarchy The redeeming feature, however, 1s that some religions such as 
Jainism, for instance, have begun to interrogate these values while others 
cling to them What is more, the same religion seeks to legitimate them in 
one place and interrogate them ın another Islam ıs a case in point Its 
response to the women question varies say between Turkey and Iraq or 
Indonesia and Iran Surprisingly, women’s empowerment perspective 
shows little sensitivity to 1t. And it has nothing to say on how to tackle the 
problem of religious legitrmation of gender hierarchy in order to achieve 
the objective of gender equity 
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IV. The Indian Experience 


It may be pertinent at this point to appraise the Indian experience of 
women's empowerment Concern for women in post-independence India 
has evolved through three phases welfare, development and empowerment 
In pursuit of the Directive Principles of State Policy (laid down ın the 
Indian Constitution) which have special provisions for women, the Central 
Social Welfare Board launched schemes for the welfare of women, 
particularly those in distress The thrust of such schemes was on providing 
primary health care facilities such as maternity and nutrition, apart from 
meeting special needs of the women in distress This emphasis on 
welfarism was also a feature of the early Five-Year Plans, and ıt persisted 
upto the Fifth Plan It 1s only in the Sixth Plan (1980-85) that for the first 
time a full chapter appeared on “Women and Development’, marking a shift 
from women welfare to women development The concern for women’s 
development became quite pronounced in the Seventh Plan (1985-90), as 1s 
evident from its stress on ‘Socio-Economic Programmes for Women’ But 
the real landmark came with The National Perspective Plan for Women 
1988-2000 which sought to integrate and co-ordinate the diverse schemes 
of women’s development into a holistic perspective It sought to project an 
image of woman not merely as a beneficiary of development but also as a 
partner 1n development process 

The seemingly progressive orientation notwithstanding, the women 
development policy of the Indian state has been severely criticised for its 
capitalist character as well as for its patriarchal bias It 1s because of its 
capitalist character that the Indian development strategy has been 
exploitative of women That ıs the reason why women are patronised by the 
informal sector of economy, rather than by the formal sector That 1s also 
the reason for increasing stress on providing credit and social services to 
women, ‘not the conditions of employment that obtain 1n the formal sector 

* (John 1996) As for the patriarchal bias, even a cursory look at the 
women's development schemes brings it out clearly Take, for example, the 
women-specific development schemes Critics have shown how these 
reveal a typical traditional household bias The kinds of activities like 
training im sewing, weaving, etc, promoted under Mahila Mandal, 
DWACRA and other schemes are proof enough of it Similarly, a reading 
of the chapter on ‘Women and Development’ in the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
leaves a discerning reader in no doubt about its implicit premise of ‘the 
male model of work’ Furthermore, the policy pronouncenments on 
‘science and technology’ for women in the Sixth Plan emphasise, among 
other things, ‘technologies relevant to women’s needs’ which are indicative 
and supportive of the ideology of sexual division of labour 
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The National Perspective Plan for Women 1s also not free from 
‘women’s issues’ syndrome This 1s evident from its recommendations like 
the following ‘Problems specific to women have to be highlighted in 
considering issues like fodder, fuel and drinking water Since these directly 
concern women, their involvement in all programmes related to such issues 
must be given prommence Employment of women in hazardous jobs 
should be forbidden and suitable steps should be taken through legislative 
measures’ This 1s clearly indicative of the protectionist patriarchal 
approach In view of this, it 1s hardly surprising that India’s rank on gender 
development index (GDI) 1s abysmally low * 

Partly in response to the mounting critiques of women’s development 
strategy and partly due to the growing world-wide tilt ın favour of women's 
empowerment approach, the Indian state incorporated it in the National 
Perspective Plan for Women Accordingly, the Plan recommended not only 
social and civil rights for women but also affirmative action and proposed 
33 per cent reservation for women 1n all local elected bodies The Indian 
state took a significant step by passing the 73rd and 74th Constitution 
Amendment Acts of 1993 which provide for reservation of one-third. of 
total seats for women in elected local bodies lıke Panchayats and Municipal 
Corporations A laudable step by all means, it represents a remarkable 
breakthrough for a country like India which 1s known for its culture of caste 
and gender hierarchy Aware of the fact that reservations for women in 
local elected bodies alone will not go far enough to empower women, 
efforts are being made since 1996 to introduce Bill for Reservation of 
Women in the Indian Parliament and State Assemblies where their 
representation has never crossed the mark of 8 2 per cent and 11 per cent, 
respectively Attempts to introduce the Bill have been made twice, once in 
1996 and again in 1998 but both the times it got scuttled It has been 
opposed on grounds like the following it will benefit the women of 
forward castes to the neglect of the women of OBCs, women of majority 
community to the detriment of the women of minorities, politically 
entrenched and influential women to the neglect of ordinary women There 
1s, however, more to 1t than meets the eye Besides the avowed political 
objectives of the parties championing the cause of additional reservations 
for women of OBCs and minorities, it 1s the feeling of insecurity of their 
political future on the part of the male MPs of almost all the parties which 
largely accounts for their opposition to the Bull 

Two observations are called for at this point One, both the projects, 1e , 
women’s development and women’s empowerment, discussed so far were 
largely proyects of the state Two, both succeeded only to the extent to 
which they posed no threat to patriarchy As measures of true development 
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and empowerment of women, they have largely failed Their failures paved 
the way for the resurgence of women's movement in the seventies 

Historically speaking, women's movement in India has experienced 
three broad phases a) women's mobilisation as part of the anti-colonial 
struggle, b) mobilisation as activism of women's fronts of political parties, 
c) mobilisation as rise of autonomous women's organisations In all these 
mobilisations, women's empowerment has been a continuing theme and 
primarily a political project In all these, with the exception of the third, 
women's cause has been subordinated to either national or party interests 
As a part of anti-colonial struggle, women’s movement addressed women’s 
issues, but 1t served more as an instrument of nationalist struggle than as a 
strategy for liberation of women (Mies 1980) Similarly, as women’s fronts 
of political parties, a number of women’s organisations like Janwadi Mahila 
Samitt (JMS) and Punjab Istri Sabha (PIS), both affiliates of the 
Communist Party of India (Marxist), and Mahila Dakshta Samiti (MDS), an 
ally of erstwhile Janta Party, have come up Their concerns and strategies 
are, however, heavily influenced by their party ideologies Unlike these 
political affiliates, autonomous or apolitical women’s organisations like 
Saheli and Sabla Sangh, to name just two, have emerged as powerful 
organisations working against the patriarchal social order, particularly 
fighting the cases of dowry deaths and rapes 

Women’s movement in India today represents a case of fractured 
solidarity Serious dissentions have emerged between various women’s 
organisations, leading to fragmentation of women’s groups Several 
scholars, including Sharma (1989) and Kishwar (1990), have taken note of 
this fact Women’s organisations of different hues and shades of thought 
have emerged liberal, socialist, Marxist, radical and cultural, to name but a 
few Add to the list the new women's NGOs which have proliferated 1n the 
nineties as a result of liberal support by foreign funding agencies These 
have, in a way, derailed the women’s movement from its pursuit of the 
cause of women’s liberation and gender equality, chiefly because these 
organisations have to work on the agenda set for them by the funding 
agencies 

Whatever it 1s, the present scenario of women’s movement 1n India 1s 
not all too inspiring It presents a case of divided unity At any rate, it has 
not been able to grow into a mass movement It has failed to hold appeal to 
the masses of Indian women This 1s so partly on account of its Western 
ethno-centric orientation and partly on account of its pronounced feminist 
leanings It has not been prudent enough to relate itself to the Indian 
cultural reality In fact, it has not seriously considered the ways and means 
of dismantling the culture of patriarchy from within Nor has it earnestly 
explored the possibility of drawing men into its fold It ıs heartening to note 
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some awakening 1n these respects and beginning of new initiatives in the 
right directions 
V. Towards Reformulation 


In view of the above delineated limitations of women’s empowerment 
approach, three critical questions arise for purposes of its reformulation a) 
why speak ın the idiom of only women’s empowerment, why not ın terms 
of gender empowerment? b) gender empowerment for what - gender 
equality or equity? and c) how to work for gender empowerment? 

I, for one, hold a brief for gender empowerment instead of women’s 
empowerment In my view, women's empowerment approach is 
problematic because 1t approaches the problem from women's end only 
It posits a polarity between man and woman It also entails a sort of 
confrontationist orientation which 1s evident from its over reliance on the 
strategy of conscientization These, together with several other earlier 
discussed handicaps of it, render women’s empowerment approach quite 
one-sided Few will disagree that women question cannot be tackled in 
isolation from the broad framework of gender relations Such an insight 
was actually offered by Caroline Moser (1989) and Sara Longwe (1991), 
but it got lost somewhere along the line It 1s time to retrieve that insight 
and accordingly reframe the problem in terms of gender empowerment 

At this pomt, it 1s necessary to clanfy the concept of gender 
empowerment and to show how it 1s different from the concept of 
women’s empowerment Gender empowerment should not be mistaken 
for empowerment of man vis-à-vis woman or the vice versa What ıt 
refers to 1s the fact of 1mbalance 1n gender relations and stresses the need 
for restoring the balance It signifies transformation of gender relations 
from hierarchical to egalitarian plane rather than just tinkering with 
women's power position It aims at reworking of gender relations in a 
complementary framework rather than in a conflictual framework 
Gender empowerment ıs a broad category which includes empowerment 
of women without creating a misgiving of emasculation of men It stands 
for fostering a balance in gender relations as against the one-sided 
approach 

Having indicated the preference for gender empowerment and reasons 
thereof, the next question is gender empowerment for what - equality or 
equity? For most part, women’s approach has aimed at gender equality, 
equality of rights, of opportunities and of status The trouble with the 
concept of equality 1s that it 1s a tricky one and amenable to varying 
interpretations For example, its meanings range from equality of 
opportunity to equality of rights to equality of condition Each one of 
these connotations has its madequacies and leaves something to be 
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desired Equality of opportunity, for instance, acquires an unrealistic 
import in the given context of instituationlised gender inequalities In 
such a situation, equality of opportunity may only mean differential 
access to opportunities The same holds good for equality of rights 
equality of nghts ın law 1s one thing and ın actual social life 1s quite 
another In much the same way, equality of condition 1s an unrealisable 
ideal, simply because it can at best be created at one point of time but 
cannot be maintained indefinitely 

These limitations of the concept of equality notwithstanding, for 
purposes of gender empowerment what is actually needed 1s something 
more than equality, 1e, special treatment for women in the form of 
provision of affirmative action. Hence the relevance of equity for gender 
empowerment Equity 1s about fairness and compensatory justice, it 1s 
about enabling provisions to effect parity in gender relations Unlike 
equality, the standard measure of which 1s the status of man, equity 
signifies a possibility of transcending the given male standards and 
creating a new grammar of gender equation In the pursuit of women’s 
empowerment for gender equality, sometimes some of the women 
activists have gone to the ridiculous extent of trying to be like men by 
following a masculine life-style of smoking, drinking and flirting For 
reasons such as these, not equality but equity 1s the goal of gender 
empowerment 

Coming to the third question, 1e, how to work for gender 
empowerment, in my view there 1s a need to broad-base the given 
empowerment framework, as 1t has certain serious handicaps It suffers 
from a one-dimensional view of empowerment, one-track strategy ‘and 
the 1dea of one-sided agency There ıs a need to broad-base ıt ın all the 
three respects 

The concept of empowerment first There are two conceptions of 
empowerment unidimensional and multidimensional Unidimensional 
conception of empowerment focuses on political empowerment Crucial 
to the concept of political empowerment is the notion of power as 
command There are at least three distinguishable usages of power as 
command a) command over one’s own body and actions, b) command 
over others’ actions, and c) command over institutional resources such as 
decision-making bodies For most part, women’s empowerment 
framework has been concerned with the uni-dimensional view of itself as 
political empowerment This ıs evident from the fact that ıt has been 
conceptualised, in the first instance, 1n terms of control by woman over 
her body and sexuality and then in terms of her mcreasing control over 
institutional resources like decision-making bodies 
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For purposes of gender empowerment, multi-dimensional construct of 
empowerment holds greater promise Empowerment has several other 
dimensions like social, economic and psychological, besides, of course, 
political In its enlarged sense, empowerment refers to capacity building 
It refers to augmentations of capacities of various sorts, including social, 
economic, psychological and, of course, political Social empowerment 
connotes promotion of social capacities such as health, education, 
freedom and opportunities for realising one’s potentialities, unfettered by 
gender identity Economic empowerment implies entitlement to 
employment, income, property, productive resources and benefits 
regardless of gender differences Psychological empowerment signifies 
confidence building, acquisition of a sense of efficacy and ability to 
overcome feeling of helplessness Political empowerment, of course, 
implies equal say ın the decision-making process ın the power structure 
at all levels - from local level to global level All these dimensions of 
empowerment are so intertwined with one another that over-reliance on 
one to the neglect of the other is not likely to work Hence, the 
Justification for broad-basing the concept of empowerment as capacity 
building of various sorts In fact, such a broad view of empowerment was 
implicit in the initial framework, but ıt got narrowed down to a power- 
centric notion eventually 

The one aspect of women's empowerment paradigm which requires 
an extensive reformulation 1s its overstress on the strategy of 
conscientization, organisation and mobilisation of women It, no doubt, 
1s a powerful strategy, one which has paid rich dividends One researcher 
has indeed found the strategy based on conscientization and 
psychological priming to be more effective than economic intervention 
(Narasimhan 1999) Its importance, therefore, cannot but be appreciated 
At the same time, however, ıt needs to be noted that conscientization 1s 
not the only strategy of attitudinal change There are several other 
strategies, too Two of them are particularly notable education and 
planned socialisation Education in general, and female education in 
particular, 1s as potent an 1nstrumentality of empowerment, 1f not more, 
as conscientization Its value for empowerment 1s too widely 
acknowledged in research literature to require any elaboration However, 
it needs to be added that education itself has to acquire a gender sensitive 
curriculum The present curriculum of most of the disciplines, 
particularly of the social sciences, 1s gender biased in favour of man 
This has been shown for sociology by several scholars, including 
Wallerstein and others (1997) Hence, the need to deconstruct it and then 
reconstruct 1t 
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Another strategy 1s a strategy of gender sensitive socialisation The 
traditional pattern of socialisation has been cast into a patriarchial mould 
and for the same reason has served as an instrument of perpetuation of 
patriarchy What 1s needed 1s a qualtative change in the pattern of 
socialisation from patriarchal to gender egalitarian For this a new kind 
of parenting, 1 e , gender sensitive parenting is required This in turn calls 
for devising training programmes in gender sensitive parenting Both 
mother and father, but particularly the mother, have to be initiated ın the 
values and strategies of gender sensitive socialisation The stress 1s laid ’ 
on the training of mother because ıt 1s she who by all means plays a more 
effective role as an agent of socialisation It 1s, therefore, she who has to 
be especially prepared to socialise the new generation in a planned 
manner in the values of gender justice and equality For all practical 
purposes, it signifies a new design of socialisation, a strategy of planned 
socialisation, 1f you like, in the values of gender equity Unlike the 
strategy of conscientization and mobilisation, the strategy of gender 
sensitive socialisation 1s going to be very safe and effective, as it 
involves no risk of confrontation nor a chance of failure 

Empowerment 1s as much a function of structural change as of 
attitudinal change Mere attitudinal change 1s not enough for 
empowerment Further, some of the well-known strategies of structural 
change are political and economic interventions The instrumentality of 
political intervention 1s legislation, including constitutional amendments, 
while that of economic intervention 1s development planning The Indian 
state has used both the strategies for the empowerment of the 
unempowered A number of Acts have been enacted to provide for 
empowerment of women, including constitutional amendments Law, 
particularly social legislation, however, 1s not always a very potent 
instrument of social transformation Not surprisingly, much of the social 
legislation enacted for women’s empowerment has produced little effect 
That 1s so because it lacks teeth as well as the requisite social support 
Yet some Acts, such as the one pertaining to dowry deaths, have not 
gone in vain For example, the Act pertaming to dowry death has begun 
to ring alarming bells 1n social and Judicial circles More important than 
that, the 73" and 74" Amendments providing for reservation of not less 
than one-third of the total seats for women 1n all the three tiers of 
Panchayat system have set 1n motion a silent revolution 1n the country 
towards promoting women's empowerment (Mathew 1993) This 1s 
indicative of the efficacy of the policy of reservation in influencing 
redistribution of power Similarly, the strategy of development 
intervention has its own value, despite some of its failings In fact, the 
strategy of economic intervention 1s not all that ineffective Economic 
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empowerment of women does lead to 1mprovement ın their position in 
the domestic power structure Research on dual earner families lends 
support to this fact 

Furthermore, empowerment 1s not just a question of rearrangement of 
power, both economic and political, it is also a matter of change of 
values Strategies have to be devised to change the culture of gender 
hierarchy which still has considerable hold over the common man 
Interestingly, the Indian socio-cultural heritage as well as religious 
scriptures are so diverse that it 1s possible to find in them as much 
support for a culture of gender equity as for that of gender hierarchy A 
cultural strategy of retrieving such resources from the given traditions as 
are conducive to the culture of gender equity and using them 1n support 
of the cause of gender equity may go some way 1n countering the culture 
of gender hierarchy The enlightened centres of religious power may be 
persuaded to highlight such cultural resources to promote the cause of 
gender empowerment Clearly, what 1s needed is a multi-pronged 
strategy rather than a single track strategy 

Finally, the question of agency of empowerment In the given 
paradigm, there 1s exclusive reliance on the agency of women to work 
for their empowerment Hence the stress in 1t on the conscientization of 
women In my view, men need gender sensitisation as much as women 
do In fact, they need ıt even more, for they still are in a position of 
domination on account of the perpetuation of patriarchy There 1s, 
therefore, an urgent need to launch gender sensitisation programmes for 
men in all walks of life, but particularly in formal organisations including 
police, judiciary and prison These programmes may be so devised as to 
generate an empathetic sensitisation 1n men towards women 

The cause of gender equality can be served better by taking men 
along with women, and not by leaving them out Any agitation or 
demonstration against atrocities on women or for the promotion of any 
women’s cause organised by women organisations without involving 
men cannot but appear partisan If such an agitation 1s organised jointly 
by men and women together, by all means it will prove more effective 
Therefore, there is every reason for drawing men into gender 
movements It is time for both men and women to transcend their 
gendered identities and work together to transform the structure of 
gender relations from hierarchical to egalitarian It 1s important to clarify 
here the 1dea of egalitarian gender relations There are two contexts of it 
interpersonal and institutional It 1s one thing to have equity at 
interpersonal level, but quite another to have it at institutionalised level 
Even in the present context of hterarchial gender relations, in some cases 
husband and wife may have egalitarian interpersonal relationship, that 1s 
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a matter of interpersonal equation What 1s needed 1s gender equity in 
institutionalised relationship 


Notes 


The author 1s thankful to Dr TK Oommen for his comments on an earlier draft of the 
paper However, the usual disclaimer applies for the shortcomings, if any 


1 This comes close to the three types of power as distinguished by Friedmann (1992) 
Social which is concerned with the access to certam ‘bases’ of household 
production, political which 1s concerned with the access of individual household 
members to the processes by which decisions, particularly those that affect their own 
future, are made, and psychological which 1s concerned with a sense of self- 
confidence and efficacy acquired through the experience of collective mobilisation 

2 Empowerment is defined by Bystydzienski (19923) as a process by which 
oppressed persons gain same control over their lives by taking part with others in the 
development of activities and structures that allow people increased involvement 1n 
matters which affect them directly 

3  Deutchman (1991) notes that some feminist theory argues not only that power 1s 
gendered but that women define and use it differently than men Therefore, whilst 
men see ‘empowerment’ as ‘power over’ women, women define empowerment as 
“power to’ 

4 India's rank on gender development index (GDI) ıs an unenviable 99 out of 130 
countries classified and reported by UNDP 
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Professor M. N. Srinivas Endowment Fund 


The Indian Sociological Society has set up an endowment fund m 
memory of the late Professor MN Srinivas It 1s constituted of the 
following 
. Donation of accumulated royalties on the five volumes of 
Social Structure and Change (New Delhi Sage) to be given 
by its editors Professors AM Shah, BS Baviskar and E A 
Ramaswamy to ISS, amounting to Rs 165,800, 
. A grant of Rs 200,000 to be given by the Indian Council of 
Social Science Research to ISS, and 
. Royalties on the five volumes of Social Structure and 
Change to be donated by the editors to ISS from year to year 
in future The income from the Fund will be used every year 
for two main purposes 
(a) to arrange for a distinguished sociologist or social 
anthropologist to deliver the Prof MN Snnivas 
Memorial Lecture, and 
(b) to award a young sociologist or social anthropologist 
the Prof MN Srinivas Memorial Prize for publishing 
the best sociological or social anthropological paper in 
any of the social science journals in India 
The honorarium for the lecture and the prize will be Rs 10,000 and 
Rs 1,000 respectively in the beginning, and may be increased in 
future Provision has been made for incidental expenses Normally, 
the lecture will be delivered and the prize handed over at the All 
India Sociological Conference The lecture will be published in 
Sociological Bulletin A suitable committee will be constituted to 
administer the endowment fund 


Aneeta A. Minocha 
Secretary 
Indian Sociological Society 


The Dynamics of Language in Indian Diaspora: 
The Case of Bhojpuri/Hindi in Trinidad 


N. Jayaram 


Indian diaspora 1s a complex and heterogeneous phenomenon In terms of 
the history of their emigration, their regional, religious, social, economic and 
educational backgrounds, the politico-economic context in which they have 
developed over time, and the sociocultural experiences they have 
undergone, the Indian communities ın diaspora vary considerably 
Expectedly then, the status of the languages which the different diasporic 
communities carried as part of their sociocultural baggage 1s highly variable 
They have experienced attrition and disappeared altogether, or they have 
survived m extremely limited spheres of life, or they have been modified and 
retained, or they continue to exist and are ın contact with their ancestral 
roots, or they have been sought to be revived and revitalised with varying 
degrees of success 

Thus, the Estate Tamils in Sn Lanka, the Sikh Punjabis 1n England, and 
the Hindu Gujaratis ın the United States of America have retamed their 
ancestral language, whereas the Indians in Jamaica have lost all their 
ancestral languages In Mauritius, Fijt and Surinam, Indic languages are still 
spoken A local dialect of Bhojpur 1s used in all informal spheres, and 
standard Hindi in religious and cultural domains In Fip and Mauritius, 
standard Hindi ıs even officially recognised. In Guyana and Trinidad, 
Bhojpuri 1s used in folk songs and Standard Hindi ın religious services and 
ceremonies In all these countries, the lingua franca 1s the dominant local 
language(s)—Sinhalese 1n Srt Lanka, English ın England and the United 
States of America, Creole French or Creole English in Maurits, Fijian or 
English in Fiji, Creole Dutch in Surinam, and Creole English in Guyana and 
Trinidad 

What accounts for the differential dynamics of language in Indian 
diaspora? In the literature on Indian diaspora, there 1s neither an empirically 
cogent sociological answer to this question nor a theoretically sound 
sociolinguistic formulation about it Such an answer or formulation, no 
doubt, can only come out of extant comparative studies of the history and 
status of Indian languages among different diasporic communities Before 
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such comparative studies can be embarked upon, however, we need 
benchmark socio-historical surveys of the dynamics of language among 
the different diasporic communities 

Surprisingly enough, the dynamics of language has hardly attracted the 
attention of anthropologists and sociologists working on Indian diaspora ! 
The focus of a few sociolinguists who have dealt with this subject 1s 
understandably circumscribed by the concerns of their discipline The 
effect of Creole and to a lesser extent of Standard Hindi on Mauritian 
Bhojpur: (Domingue 1971), the formal changes in Trinidad Hindi as a 
result of language adaptation (Durbin 1973), the kome formation in the 
Indian speech community in Guyana (Gambhir 1981), the sociolinguistic 
structure and process ın Mauritian Bhojpuri (Gambhir 1986) and Fig 
Hindustani (Siegel 1975), the linguistic adaptations of Fiji Indians (Moag 
1979), the Sarnam as a living language in Surinam (Damsteegt 1988), the 
morphology of Trinidad Bhojpuri (Mohan 1978) and the death of that 
language (Mohan and Zador 1986), and the relationship between language 
and socio-economic and cultural factors in a Trinidad village (Sper! 1980) 

This paper analyses the dynamics of language among diasporic Indians 
in Trinidad It traces the linguistic element 1n the sociocultural baggage 
brought by their ancestors during the indenture era, ıt examines the 
metamorphosis and attrition that this element experienced 1n the course of 
over 150 years of their presence in this country, and ıt documents the 
efforts at reviving and rejuvenating the linguistic element of their cultural 
hentage and reflects on the prospects thereof 


Diglossia and the Evolution of Trinidad Bhojpuri 


Between 1845 and 1917, 143,939 Indians were brought into Trinidad 
under the scheme of indentured labour, of which only 33,294 (or 23 13 per 
cent) eventually returned to India (Laurence 1971 26 and 57) There 1s no 
official record of the languages and dialects which they brought with them 
It 1$ now difficult to determine the numerical strength of emigrants from 
each district and the language and dialect spoken by them Nevertheless, 
considering the region from which an overwhelming majority of the 
Indians were recruited—namely, the western part of Bihar, the eastern part 
of the then United Provinces and the southern (or Ranchi) plateau of Chota 
Nagpur—it is justifiably presumed by linguists that most of these 
immigrants ‘must have been native speakers of the various dialects of 
Bhojpuri’? (Mohan 1978 8) This ıs further confirmed by ‘the striking 
similarities between the Bhojpuri widely spoken in Tmnidad (in 
comparison with other Indic languages) and the different varieties of 
Bhojpuri spoken in India’ (Ibid 11) 
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Besides the dialects of Bhojpur, the emigrants brought other 
languages and dialects The small groups of recruits from outside the 
Bhojpuri-speaking areas brought with them Avadhi, Magah: and 
Maithili Mohan claims that ‘there 1s anecdotal evidence that these 
languages were once spoken in Trinidad, as well as languages from 
further afield, such as Bengali, Nepali, and Telugu’ (Ibid 11) The 
immugrants hailing from the Madras Presidency (forming about 10 per 
cent) brought with them south Indian languages, most notably, Tamil 

The linguistic confusion resulting from a multiplicity of languages 
and dialects among the immigrant Indians was often remarked by 
observers ° For instance, Reverend W H Gamble (1866 33), a British 
missionary, noted 


The Bengalis speak Hindustam and Bengali, while the inhabitants of 
the Madras Presidency speak Tamil, a totally different language 
When these people meet in Trinidad, it strikes me as somewhat 
strange that they have to point to water and rice, and ask each other 
what they call it in their language So totally different are the 
languages, the Hindustani and the Tamul, that English has to become 
the medium of communication 


How Reverend Gamble’s forecast eventually became true we will see 
later Initially, however, the languages brought by the Indians were 
preserved According to Tinker (1993 211), this was due to the 
persistence of the Indians in speaking their mother tongue among 
themselves This was also assisted by the lack of educational facilities for 
their children, which would have forced them to learn an alien language 
in school Even when educational facilities first became available, most 
Indian parents kept their children away from school for various reasons, 
not excluding the fear of conversion to Christianity (Singh 1985 48-49) 

At the outset, the exigencies of plantation life made two linguistic 
demands on the Indian immigrants First, they were required to develop a 
language for communication among themselves, a lingua franca as it 
were And second, they had to develop the ability to communicate with 
the authorities and 1n the market, which meant acquiring a more or less 
intelligible English patois and adopting Creole English as their link- 
language About the latter, Tinker (1993 211-12) observes that ‘the 
plantation Indian learned to regard language as a means of protecting 
himself—making himself understood, when this was needed, and making 
himself hard to understand when that would serve him’ 

The development of a lingua franca for internal communication was 
not easy, despite the fact that those hailing from the Bhojpuri-speaking 
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areas of north India formed the numerical core of the Indian community 
Even the Bhojpur: brought to Trinidad was not homogeneous, and it 
reflected the dialectal variations of the parts from which the speakers 
came * In due course, however, through a process of koineisation (that 15, 
levelling) of different dialects, a new variant of Bhojpuri was evolved as 
a reasonably homogeneous lingua franca on the sugar plantations ? This 
variant ıs called by linguists as “Trinidad Bhojpuri’ (see Mohan 1978, 
Mohan and Zador 1986) and by historians, following plantation and 
colonial officials, as ‘Plantation Hindustani' (see Tinker 1993 208) 5 

According to Gambhir (1986 193), the process of dialect-levelling 
was almost automatic as the various dialects and languages of the 
immigrants more or less represented ‘a linguistic continuum of the 
western to the eastern dialects 1n India ın such a way that there were 
minimal differences between any two geographically adjacent dialects’ 
This process was boosted by the ‘psychological and emotional unity’ 
provided by the perception of the speakers of the various north Indian 
linguistic systems as forms of Hindi or Hindustani 

In the opinion of sociolinguists, Trinidad Bhojpuri ıs a linguistic 
system by itself (see Mohan 1978, Gambhir 1986) It 1s governed by 
linguistic rules like any other natural language That it 1s a compromise 
between different speakers, or that it 1s a simplified version of Indian 
Bhojpuri, does not make it linguistically less different Some of ‘the 
competing linguistic alterants from the second stage’ may, no doubt, 
persist ın the speech of some people These are only redolent of the multi 
dialectal origin of Trinidad Bhojpuri (Gambhir 1986) 

The evolution of Trinidad Bhojpuri as a distinct language has not 
been documented, and ‘it 1s extremely difficult to reconstruct’ (Mohan 
1978 12) It may be surmised, that with every succeeding generation, the 
relatively greater impact of peer groups as compared to that of parents in 
the matter of language use must have contributed to the increasing 
homogenisation of Trinidad Bhojpuri That ıs, there must have developed 
‘a single system [of language] incorporating residual dialectal variation 
rather than persisting as a series of distinct dialects’ (Mohan 1978 13) 
By the time the Indians had settled down as an agricultural community in 
the last decades of the 19th century, Trinidad Bhojpuri had become their 
ethnic language Thus, tn his 1914 Report on Trinidad, J McNeill could 
observe that ‘soon after arnval all immigrants learn Plantation 
Hindustani’ (quoted ın Tinker 1993 211) 

Although Trinidad Bhojpuri evolved as a language different from the 
ancestral languages, it never became a ‘native language’ This was due to 
the fact that with the expansion of education, the younger generation, 
especially those in urban areas, gradually adopted Creole English and/or 
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Standard English as the native language According to a sociolinguistic 
profile prepared by Sealey (1983 Intro-2) on the basis of 1970 Census 
data, currently the Indo-Trinidadians ‘share with the rest of the 
population varieties of Trinidadian Creole English as the major L1 and 
language of daily communication! This community-wide language shift 
over the decades has meant that Trinidad Bhojpuri 1s a dying language 
(see Durbin 1973, Mahabir and Mahabir 1990 3, Mohan and Zador 
1986) 

Using Roger Bell's sociolinguistics formula, Sealey (1983 TB-1-2) 
arrives at the following profile of Trinidad Bhojpur: ‘A dialect of 
"mainland" Bhojpurr', ‘a Tolerated Language’, ‘spoken as an L1 by less 
than 3 per cent of the population’ and ‘used as a language of restricted 
internal communication’, Trinidad Bhojpuri monolinguals are generally 
over 75 years of age, and Trinidad Bhojpuri: and Trinidad English 
bilinguals (including semi-speakers) are generally 1n the age group of 55- 
75 years The fluent speakers of that language are Hindus who have 
remained fairly 1solated 1n rural areas 

The few native speakers of Trinidad Bhojpuri use it among their 
restricted friends or kin circle It 1s reportedly used by the elders in the 
presence of strangers or children when they discuss something 
confidential or when they wish to exclude them from conversation The 
same 1s said to be true of the very few elderly persons ın the 'Madrassi 
settlements ın rural areas who still speak Tamul, and the elderly Muslims 
who speak Urdu 


Missionaries and the Introduction of Standard Hindi 


The process of dialect-levelling and the emergence of Trinidad Bhojpuri 
was spontaneous and unconscious, and it was determined by the 
exigencies of plantation life Not surprisingly, the speakers of this 
language did not even give a name to it and observers called it 
‘Plantation Hindustani’ Parallel to this was the conscious effort of the 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission at introducing Standard Hindi in 
Trinidad The credit for this goes primarily to the doyen of that Mission 
in Trinidad, namely, Reverend John Morton of Bridgewater, Nova Scotia 
in Canada 

Reverend Morton came to Trinidad in 1868 and established a Mission 
to work almost exclusively among what were then called the ‘East 
Indians’ He at once appreciated the need to use the native language of 
Indians for propagating Christianity among them’ The native language 
which he found best suited for his work was ‘the Hindi dialect’ * By the 
end of 1870, he notes in his diary ‘I have now familiarised myself with 
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the Hindi and use it or the Urdu, according as the person to whom I 
speak may be a Hindu or a Mussalman' In December 1871, he was 
granted a Government License ‘to practice as a sworn Interpreter of the 
English and Hindustan: languages in this colony’ (Morton 1916 66 and 
67) 

In the early days of the Mission, its members had to learn Hindi so 
that they could communicate with the newly arriving immigrants from 
India The first regular church of the Canadian Presbyterian Mission was 
the ‘Susamachar Church’ in San Fernando In this Church religious 
service was given 1n Hindi. As of August 1871, there was only one 
complete copy of 'the Hindi Scriptures! in Trinidad, and that was 
Reverend Morton's own In January 1872, there arrived from Calcutta 
boxes of books containing Bibles, and tracts and catechisms in Hindi. In 
1872, Reverend Morton began translating and preparing hymns, assisted 
by Reverend Andrew Gayadeen A little book containing 30 hymns thus 
produced was printed (in Halifax, Canada) in ‘the Hindustan: language, 
employing Roman character' (Morton 1916 110 and 111) 

Considerations. of economy of time and money soon made the 
Mission think of starting a Hindi printing press of tts own First, Morton 
purchased ‘all the East Indian’s type’ and got press-work done in Port of 
Spain Then he bought a hand-press and moved the plant to Tunapuna 
and started his own press At this first Hindi press in Trinidad were 
printed, in 1903, thousands of copies of Prarthna Mala (The Garland of 
Prayers), the Hindi hymn book, which came to be used at all Hindi 
services not only in Trinidad but in far away Jamaica too Also brought 
out from this press were copies of ‘a simple catechism’ adapted to ‘the 
Hindi using the Nagari character’ At this press Morton also translated, 
printed and published ‘for the Government all their Hindustan: notices 
and circulars’ (Morton 1916 425, 432 and 433) 

In March 1905, Morton began printing four pages of Hindi 1n those 
copies of The Trinidad Presbyterian which circulated among the ‘East 
Indians’ Morton also brought out the ‘International Sabbath School 
Lessons’ 1n Hindi with a simple commentary in English This publication 
went a long way in systematising the teaching of Hindi in the Sunday 
School, allying 1t closely to the religious instruction 1n the day schools 
(Morton 1916 432) 

Thus, under the stewardship of Reverend John Morton, the Canadian 
Presbyterian Mission. played a pioneering role in introducing and 
propagating Standard Hindi 1n Trinidad. Though the Mission continued 
to use Hindi for its activities right through the first half of 20th century, 
gradually the initiative was lost and Standard Hindi experienced attrition 
even among the Presbyterians According to Niehoff and Niehoff (1960 
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149 and 151), who observed the situation ın the late 1950's, the Mission 
gave up the emphasis on Hindi as its administrators found that 'the 
young Indians no longer have any interest 1n it’ In fact, their field work 
revealed that *except for the very old, they [the Presbyterians] show very 
little interest 1n maintaining Hindi as a spoken language and it 1s very 
rarely heard in Christian homes’ (Ibid 151) 

At a thanksgiving ceremony in a Presbyterian household in La 
Romaine in south Trinidad in December 1995, the author heard an 
octogenarian lady recite what she called a bhajan 1n Hindi, and freely 
translate 1t into English for the benefit of those (1e, nearly the entire 
audience?) who did not understand the original She lamented on the loss 
of Hindi among her Presbyterian brethren The religious service that 
evening was carried out exclusively in English, and the hymn book 
(Hymns and Choruses, published by the Presbyterian Church in 
Trinidad) circulated among the members of the audience, consisted of 
five bhajans 1n Hindi printed in Roman characters 


Attrition of Trinidad Bhojpuri and Standard Hindi 


By all accounts then, the spontaneously evolved Trinidad Bhoypuri and 
the deliberately developed Standard Hindi did not survive for more than 
a century in Trinidad If at all they are still spoken fluently, it 1s almost 
exclusively by the very elderly in rural areas, and as such there 1s no 
speech community of these ethnic languages left among the Indo- 
Trinidadians anymore ° Whatever has survived ıs mostly ın their folk 
songs and ın their lexicon of kitchen and food, and to some extent ın 
their kinship terminology The only systematic ethnic use of Hindi in 
contemporary Trinidad 1s to be found ın the religious realm among the 
Hindus 

The attrition’ of native languages among diasporc Indians in 
Trinidad, and the attrition of the lingua franca which was spontaneously 
evolved (Trinidad Bhojpurt) and deliberately developed (Standard Hindi) 
by them are intnguing to scholars engaged in the study of Indian 
diaspora This ıs particularly so considering that the diasporic Indians are 
the single largest ethnic community in Trinidad (forming 40 3 per cent of 
the population, according to 1990 Census), and considering that other 
elements of culture (eg, religion and food habits) and social 
organisation (eg, marriage and family) have been reconstituted 
relatively successfully (see Klass 1961, Vertovec 1992) What explains 
this linguistic attrition among diasporic Indians in Trinidad? 

To begin with, throughout the period of indenture, and later too, the 
life of the immigrant Indians was witnessed by the patterns of their 
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ancestral culture being 1gnored, ridiculed or suppressed by the carriers of 
the dominant culture of the colony Their economic exploitation was 
matched by cultural subjection, and there was continuous pressure on 
them to Creolise That the Indians did not allow the total obliteration of 
their ‘Indianness’ under these conditions 1s indeed surprising Though 
with some loss (including their language), the Indians still retain more of 
their own cultural identity than their African counterparts (see Tinker 
1993 208) 

Althaugh through a process of koineisation the Indians evolved 
Trinidad Bhojpuri or Plantation Hindustani as a lingua franca, ‘few 
recognise it as a language distinct from rather than derivative of Standard 
Hindi’ The lexical similarity. (notwithstanding the morphological and 
grammatical differences) between the two languages resulted in this 
language being viewed as a ‘corrupted’ variety of Standard Hindi 
(Mohan 1978 2) The speakers of Trinidad Bhojpuri themselves referred 
to ıt as ‘broken Hindr’ or ‘bad-Hindi’ (Sealey 1983 TB-2) Some even 
refer to 1t disparagingly as ‘chamar Hindi (low-caste Hindi) or gaoo 
bolee (village speech)’ (Mahabir and Mahabir 1990 3) 

The Trinidad Bhojpun speakers used Standard Hindi as their index of 
comparison Standard Hindi was viewed as ‘Good Hindi’ or ‘Proper 
Hindi’ (Mahabir and Mahabir 1990 3) They heard this Hindi spoken in 
Hindi films, which have a wide audience in Trinidad, and by the few 
expatriate residents (1e , Indian nationals) there (Sealey 1983 TB-2) In 
other words, the native speakers of Trimdad Bhojpuri themselves had 
feelings of inferiority about that language This, according to Mohan 
(1978 2), 1s ‘partly responsible for the failure of its speakers to transmit 
this language to younger generations of Trinidad Indians’ 

Significantly, right from the beginning, the Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission adopted Standard Hindi, and not Trinidad Bhojpuri, as its 
language of religious propagation Whether the Mission too had a poor 
image of Trinidad Bhojpuri (‘the language of the heathens’) vis-a-vis 
Standard Hindi (‘the language of the civilised’), 1s difficult to say Be 
that as it may, the Mission's efforts did not ensure the survival of 
Standard Hindi As noted earlier, even before a century after its 
establishment, the Mission almost entirely switched over to English 

From the point of view of the larger community of Indians, the 
identification of Standard Hindi with the Canadian Presbyterian Mission 
was perhaps what subdued its chances of developing as a second 
language 1n the country The use of Standard Hindi by the Mission was 
suspected by many a Hindu and Muslim alike as a stratagem for their 
conversion to Chnstianity In Seepersad  Naipaul's (father of 
VS Naipaul) perceptive work of fiction, The Adventures of 
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Gurudeva and Other Stories, depicting the life of Indians ın rural 
Trinidad in the 1940’s, Sohun (the school teacher) tells Gurudeva 
(the protagonist) ‘In school you never were keen on Hindi Your 
father felt that teaching you Hindi was only a ruse on my part to 
teach you the Bible He preferred his sons to grow up as ignorant 
Hindus rather than as intelligent Christians ' (1976 91-92) 

There ıs no gainsaying the fact that when educational 
advancement was unthinkable for the indentured immigrants, the 
doors of English education were opened for the children of those 
Indians who got converted to Christianity, more so to 
Presbyterianism Along with this came the prospects of 
employment in the emerging modern sector, including the 
cherished professions of medicine and law Such an education also 
meant exposure to Christianity and to a new outlook on life One 
element of their culture which English-educated Indians sacrificed 
as part of the process of modernisation was their ethnic language 

English, and literacy in English, carried high prestige in the 
colonial period '' As a language of education, English became a 
sine qua non of upward mobility 1n the colonial social order Sperl 
(1980), who studied the language shift towards Trinidad Creole 
English 1n an Indian village 1n Trinidad, concluded that this shift 
reflects the acculturation to wider society and the decreasing 
meaningfulness of ‘guiding principles’ which are rooted in 
tradition and religion The later part of her conclusion 1s, however, 
certainly contestable (see Vertovec 1992) 

Not only has there been a shift towards Trinidad Creole English 
as the first language, and even as the mother tongue, among the 
diasporic Indians, but also there has been a pronounced strain 
towards monolingualism 1n that language This 1s explained by the 
fact that their native language has no use whatsoever in commerce 
and administration Trinidad Creole English 1s the first language of 
most Trinidadians and Standard English 1s the official language of 
the country " Trinidad Creole English (at primary level) and 
Standard English (at secondary level and beyond) are used in 
education From the utilitarian point of view, those who study an 
additional language, invariably choose Spanish or French 


Retention and Survival of Linguistic Heritage 
According to Berko-Gleason (1982 21), ‘the traditional linguistic 


subsystems (phonology, morphology, syntax, and vocabulary) may 
suffer differential loss in attrition, since they are learned 
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separately’ It 1s important to note that both Trinidad Bhojpuri 
and Standard Hindi were predominantly a part of the oral culture, 
and the script was basically confined to the religious literati—the 
pandits among the Hindus and the ministers among the 
Presbyterians This accounts for both the general attrition of these 
two languages among the Indians and the survival and retention 
of some elements of their native languages 

Thus, Hind: ıs still used in liturgy and Bhojpuri has been 
retained ın folk songs The survival of Bhojpuri or Hindi (and 
even Tamil) words ın the spheres of food, domestic worship, and 
kinship relations, 1s also to be understood ın this light (Winford 
1972 13-14) ^ The polite routines and routinised sequences, 
which are taught/learnt explicitly, have been similarly retained '* 
These expressions have little intellectual or referential content, 
but serve sociocultural purposes Similarly, numbers, songs, and 
emotionally laden words like curses or swearwords have 
survived '° 

Language retention 1s also an age-related phenomenon It was 
mentioned earlier that Trinidad Bhojpuri monolinguals are 
generally over 75 years of age, and Trinidad Bhojpuri and 
Trinidad Creole English bilinguals (including semi-speakers) are 
mostly in the age group of 55-75 years The same could be said 
about the retention of Standard Hindi The elders retained their 
first language mainly because they did not know English G They 
did not develop as a bilingual community With the younger and 
newer generations becoming increasingly proficient in English, 
their incipient bilingualism gave way to monolingualism in 
English If language survival 1s noticeable at all among the young 
Indo-Trinidadians today, it 1s only at the lexical and idiomatic 
levels (Mahabir and Mahabir 1990 3) 

There ıs a gender dimension ın language retention The social 
organisation which the Indian settlers reconstituted in Trinidad 
was pronouncedly patriarchal, resembling that of their ancestral 
land In the post-indenture period, men had the major share of 
interactions in the outside world where English (Creole or 
Standard) was the ruling language While the role of woman was 
not entirely confined to the family, the responsibility for running 
the household and the socialisation of children was primarily 
hers Not surprisingly, it 1s in the spheres of kitchen and food, 
and household and kinship that the survival of the lexical and 
idiomatic elements of Trinidad Bhojpuri: and Hindi are most 
pronounced 
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Ethnicity and Linguistic Revival 


In Seepersad Naipaul's fiction referred to earlier, there are perceptive 
observations about the linguistic situation among Indians in rural 
Trinidad in the 1940’s A few characters in this novel speak Hind: ‘In 
nearly half a century’s residence in the island Boodhoo still spoke 
nothing but Hindi, he being India-born’ Some characters speak 
‘mongrel Hind1’—‘a sort of patois Hindi which, spoken elsewhere but 1n 
Trinidad, would be unmeaning gibberish’ Though he himself 1s a 
pretender speaking Standard Hindi, Gurudeva, the protagonist of the 
novel, bemoans the fact ‘that not two 1n a hundred knew their mother 
tongue’ and he exhorts the village youth to regard 1t as ‘their duty to 
learn Hindi’ (1976 64, 38 and 106) 

Seepersad Naipaul's porirayal of the Indian community in rural 
Trinidad reveals the realisation among some Indians as early as the 
1940’s that with their community shifting to English their linguistic 
heritage was facing extinction The celebration, in 1945, of the centenary 
of their arrival ın Trinidad, and the introduction of adult suffrage ın 1946, 
gave the ethnic self-perception of Indo-Trinidadians a boost This 
combined with increasing contact with visiting religious personages from 
India triggered off a concerted effort at cultural revival and reyuvenation 
among them As part of this general movement, Standard Hindi, not 
Trinidad Bhojpuri, was sought to be revived 

It 1s true that an ethnic group 1s not necessarily coterminous with a 
linguistic or speech community But, there 1s no gainsaying that in a 
multiethnic polity characterised by cultural contentions, language could 
become an important element of ethnic identity Thus, the efforts at 
revival of Hind: and its propagation, which began in the 1950’s, could be 
viewed as a conscious reaction by sections of the Indo-Trimdadians 
against the loss of their distinctive cultural heritage through linguistic 
attrition Several organisations and individuals, religious and/or cultural 
m orientation, played a role 1n this 

The Sanatan Dharma Maha Sabha (established in 1952), the major 
religious body representing the Hindu population, the Arya Pratinidhi 
Sabha (incorporated in 1943) and other Hindu religious bodies took an 
interest in Hindi! as a hiturgical language of the Hindus '* Pandits went 
to India to study Hindi and learn scriptures like Bhagwad Guta, 
Ramayana, Srimad Bhagavta, Shiva Purana, Vishnu Purana, etc Hindi 
has now become 3 religious requisite of the pandit class Many leading 
pandits of Trinidad, both in the Sanatan Dharma Maha Sabha and the 
Arya Pratinidhi Sabha are Hindi graduates Hindi ıs taught ın mandirs 
(temples) under the jurisdiction of the Sanatan Dharma Maha Sabha, and 
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as part of the radio programme ‘Dharm Shiksha’ (Religious Education) 
for school children sponsored by it 

Although the cultural aspect is not ignored, the Hindi orientation of 
the Hindu organisations 1s primarily religious 1n nature However, Hindi, 
unlike Sanskrit which has become essentially a sacral language, has far 
wider sociocultural potential The recognition of this fact was behind the 
establishment, in 1952, of the Hindi Education Board under the 
sponsorship of the then High Commissioner of India, Anand Mohan 
Sahay The Board had as 1ts-obyective the teaching of Hindi and elements 
of Indian culture in villages It offered Hind: courses at three levels— 
Prarambhik (Beginner), Junior and Senior (equivalent to India's lower 
secondary) Books published by the Dakshin Bharath Hindi Prachar 
Sabha, Madras (now Chennai), were used as approved textbooks 

Till 1957 the Board functioned under the able directorship of Edward 
Joseph Pillai ? He was replaced by Induthai Kelar, who was deputed by 
the Government of India Under her directorship about 650 students 
passed the Board examination After her departure from Trinidad, the 
Board slackened in its activities, and the number of students began 
dwindling steadily The propagation of Hindi was resumed after the 
arrival, in 1966, of Hari Shankar Adesh as a Secretary at the High 
Commission of India in Port of Spain Because of his efforts several 
classes were restarted, seminars were held, and a cultural camp was 
organised In the last Board examination, held in 1970, 251 Hindi 
students were successful 

Though the propagation of Hindi was resumed under the leadership of 
Adesh, the Board continued to be embroiled with internal differences 
about the scope of its activities Some wanted the Board to confine itself 
exclusively to teaching Hindi and conducting examinations Others 
wanted the scope of the Board to be extended to include fine arts too 
The infighting within the Board aggravated to such an extent that ıt even 
became difficult to convene a General Body meeting Eventually, the 
Board became defunct 

As 1f 1n anticipation of the void about to be created by the collapse of 
the Hindi Education Board, Adesh had founded the Bharatrya Vidya 
Sansthaan in November 1966 This organisation sought the all round 
development of Indian culture, including the teaching of Indian 
languages (Hindi, Sanskrit and Urdu), music (both vocal and 
instrumental) and performing arts (like dance and drama) The 
Sansthaan has made considerable contribution to the revival and 
propagation of Hindi ın Trinidad. Starting with a few students, the 
Sansthaan has established more than 30 schools spread all over the 
country It prepares students for the Hindi examinations conducted by the 
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University of London, the Rashtra Bhasha Prachar Samithi (Wardha) and 
the Bharatrya Vidya Bhavan (Mumbai) Starting from March 1968, the 
Sansthaan has been publishing a monthly magazine called Jyoth: One of 
the former pupils and a notable activist of the Sansthaan, Kamla 
Ramlakhan, has written two Hindi language textbooks—Hindi Prabhaat 
(Dawn of Hind1)—keeping ın mind the sociocultural background of the 
Trimdad learners ? Incidentally, it ıs the Sansthaan which has sought to 
popularise Namaste as a form of greeting among Hindus, whose 
culturally rooted mode of greeting has been Sitaram (Panday 1993) 

The Hindu bias in the propagation of Hindi by the Sanatan Dharma 
Maha Sabha and the Bharatiya Vidya Sansthaan hardly needs to be 
emphasised Contrasted with this 1s the pronouncedly less religious 
orientation of the Hindi Nidhi (Hindi Foundation of Trinidad and 
Tobago), established 1n 1986 to propagate Hindi in Trinidad The Nidhi 
has brought out a few Hindi textbooks for beginners, and ıt sponsors the 
teaching of Hindi ın schools and the Hindi Sikhen (Let us learn Hindi) 
programme on the radio It had organised an International Hindi 
Conference at Couva in central Trinidad in April 1992, and in 
collaboration with The University of the West Indies, St Augustine, it 
organised the Fifth World Hindi Conference in April 1996 

It 15 appropriate here to mention the keen interest that the Government 
of India has evinced in the revival and propagation of Hindi in Trinidad, 
as also in some other countries with a substantial proportion of 
population of Indian origin The initiative taken by the High Commission 
of India in the establishment and working of the now defunct Hindi 
Education Board has been referred to earlier The Commission had 
started free evening classes in Hindi in 1985 which, after being 
suspended for some years, were restarted in 1992 It also observes Hindi 
Divas on January 14 every year 

The Government of India has been providing scholarships to 
Trinidadians for studying Hindi in India The Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations has been offering the services of two Hindi Professors—one at 
the St Augustine campus of The University of the West Indies (since 
1989), and the other at the National Institute of Higher Education and 
Research in Science and Technology in Port of Spain (since 1987) 

Also important to note here 1s the sudden spurt in the use of Hindi in 
the audiovisual media in the recent years Before 1993, Indian cultural 
programmes hardly got a few hours of broadcast time on the radio Now 
there are three radio stations broadcasting Indo-Trinidadian and Hindi 
programmes, and two exclusively so They also carry a few 
advertisements ın Hind: In 1995, two of them offered Hindi lessons— 
Hindi Sikhen (Let us learn Hindi) anchored by V R Jagannathan on 
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WABC's FM 103, and Hind: Mein Bath Chith (Conversation in Hindi) 
anchored by Sumita Broomes on Radio ICN Hindi films and film-based. 
programmes, and cultural programmes using Hindi ın varying degrees are 
regularly telecast by the local television stations Cinema halls regularly screen 
Hindi movies, whose audience has reportedly grown over the years Also, the 
mnumerable cultural organisations and associations often use Hindi in varying 
doses 


Prospects of Hindi as an Ethnic Language 


It is more than forty years now that concerted efforts have been on at reviving 
Hindi in Trinidad. and propagating that language among Indo-Trinidadians 
What has been the outcome of these efforts? What are the prospects of Hindi 
becoming an ethnic language of Indo-Trimdadians, and of Indo-Trinidadians 
becoming a distinct speech community and bilingual (in English and Hindi)? 
The growth of interest m Hindi in the recent past and the increasing 
observability of Hindi in the audiovisual media may suggest that the prospects 
are bright However, a sociological review of the historical experience. of 
language attrition and revival among Indo-Trinidadians does not allow one to 
be sanguine The development of a speech community 1s a complex and long 
drawn sociolinguistic process, and more so in an ethnic group in diaspora 
which has experienced language attrition 

First 1s the problem of the interface between Hindi and Hinduism 
Certainly, there is no intrinsic linkage between language and religion When 
conscious efforts are made to introduce a language or revive it, however, 
language can hardly be religiously neutral One may recall here that the 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission carefully chose Standard Hindi, and not 
Trinidad Bbojpun, as its liturgical language This move kept many a Hindu 
away from Standard Hindi in the colonial era It was m a way ironical that 
when the Christian Missionaries were getting thew scnptural materials 
translated into Hindi, the Hindu religious leaders were using English 
translations of therr scriptures 

Successful efforts at propagating Hindi today are associated with Hindu 
religious bodies or organisations leaning towards Hinduism ın one form or 
another Whereas for the Hindu pandits Hindi 1s a sacral language, for the 
Presbyterian ministers 1t has long since been replaced by English, and for the 
Muslim mullahs Arabic rather than Hindi or Urdu 1s the sacral language ^ 
Any effort at propagating Hindi 1s expected to be articulated by groups which 
have an element of religious agenda, with its own consequences The 
excessive emphasis on the sacral nature of Hindi and its identification with 
Hinduism 1s, therefore, likely to alienate non-Hindus from learning it, let alone 
adopting 1t as an ethnic language 
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The emphasis on Shudh (Pure or Standard) variety on the part of most 
propagators of Hindi, including the Indian and India-trained teachers, 1s 
an impediment to the revival of Hindi in diaspora As Sperl (1980 9) has 
observed, ‘language loyalty movements among Indians in Trinidad 
attempt to counter the language shift towards Creole/English by 
promoting not Trimdad Hindi, the ordinary local vernacular, but 
Standard Hindi as spoken in India’ For Indo-Trinidadians learning 
Standard Hindi 1s as good as learning an alien language In fact, most of 
those who have learnt Standard Hindi become diffident, and even 
apologetic, when they have to use that language in interacting with 
Indian nationals ? 

How to interpret the burst of Hindi 1n the audiovisual media over the 
last few years? One must remember that Hindi movies and Hindi film 
music have always been popular among Indo-Trimidadians Hindi movies 
portray what Indo-Trinidadians perceive as the society and culture of 
their ancestral land They even seem to subconsciously identify 
themselves with the dynamics of family and folk culture depicted in the 
Hindi movies The impact of Hindi film music, both songs and dance, on 
what Indo-Trimdadians call ‘the Indian culture’ in Trinidad 1s 
pronounced, as witnessed in such extremely popular programmes as 
Mastana Bahar and “Indian Cultural Pageant’ ? 

What the average Indo-Trinidadian 1s interested ın 1s Hindi movies, 
and not Hindi per se Hindi movies screened in Trinidad invariably carry 
English subtitles, and a few popular Hindi movies have even been 
dubbed into English In their Sunday magazine section, the two 
prominent dailies often include supplements—Tamasha (Sunday 
Express) and Savera (The Sunday Guardian)—contaming news and 
articles in English from Bollywood, the Indian equivalent of Hollywood 
The average Hindi moviegoer’s familiarity hardly exceeds a few routine 
phrases or popular expressions and a few lines of film lyrics 

Similarly, most Indo-Trinidadians listen to Hindi songs without 
understanding them These songs may be characterised by soothing 
melodies, lilting tunes, or fast beats Their appeal may be 1n the emotions 
or sentiments they seem to convey or in their easy adaptability to dance 
Reviewing Mani Ratnam’s film ‘Bombay’, Joannah Bharose wrote in 
Trinidad Guardian (7 September 1995) ‘I could not understand a word 
of Hindi or Arabic but the music sounded great’ Similarly, columnist 
Omatie Lyder declared 1n Daily Express (6 May 1995) 


For years I have listened to Indian singers and sung along with them 
It never mattered to me that I couldn’t translate a verse of Kishore 
Kumar’s or Lata Mangeshkar’s songs Not understanding them didn’t 
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take away the joy of listening The same can be said of my 
fascination with Latin music 


The interest ın Hindi songs sans their meaning can.result ın piquant 
situations with songs being sung in wrong situations The author has 
heard a funeral song sung at a farewell function and a love song with 
sexual innuendoes sung at a thanksgiving party 

Considering the nature of Trinidadian ethnic politics in general and 
the politics of culture in particular, the increasing observability of 
Hindi in the audiovisual media appears to be an attempt by sections of 
Indo-Trinidadians to occupy the keenly contested cultural space in the 
country In ethnic terms this ‘culturalisation of politics’ (see Jain 
1997 351) 1s significant considering the Indo-Trinidadian perception 
that ‘national culture’ in Trinidad ıs almost exclusively identified 
with the Creole culture of Afro-Trinidadians Substantively too, the 
Hindi programmes (mostly film-based) offer ready-made material to 
fill the available broadcast/telecast time Shrewd entrepreneurs are 
always alert to exploit the situation to their advantage 

In the ethnic politics of Trinidad, the Hindi question has often 
acquired a political colour According to John La Guerre, in the post- 
colonial suffrage situation, ‘Hindi and the institutions associated with 
Hindi were seen as centres of resistance against the newly 
independent government and also as centres for opposition 
resistance’ Viewed in this light, the first International Hindi 
Conference held in Trinidad in Apri] 1992 appeared to him to be a 
celebration, of ‘not really a language, but the presence of the Indians 
on the social and political stage of Trinidad and Tobago’ aly 
Express, 20 April 1992) 

In view of the ethnic tag attached to Hindi, anybody explicitly 
advocating its introduction ın schools during the early decades of 
independence would have been accused of advancing an ethnic cause 
Campbell’s (1992 84) following commentary 1s indicative of this 


the biggest surprise 1n terms of Indian demands for something 
which would benefit Indians alone came from Hans 
Hanoomansingh in December 1970, when he called for a full 
debate on the teaching of Hindi and Urdu in Indian schools 
Nothing had been heard in Parliament about this since the PNM” 
first came to power Hanoomansingh never got his debate, and 
there ıs no indication that the majority of the Indian 
parliamentarians would have supported him 
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Even today nobody dares to raise the cause of Hindi without being 
apologetic about it In his speech at the flag raising ceremony to 
officially signal the launching of the Fifth World Hindi Conference, 
Foreign Affairs Minister Ralph Mara) was constrained to assure that 
there was nothing to fear from sections of the national community 
seeking to rediscover their roots since Trinidad and Tobago is a 
cosmopolitan country He even expressed a desire to see the Afro- 
Trinidadians teach their ancestral languages (Daily Express, 17 February 
1996) 


Conclusion 


The revival of Hindi in Trinidad and the prospect of it becoming an 
ethnic language of Indo-Trinidadians is thus apparently enigmatic The 
basic material requirements for the revival and development of Hindi are 
there The Indo-Trinidadians form 403 percent (1990 Census) of the 
population, organisations such as Bharatiya Vidya Sansthaan 
(established 1n 1966) and Hindi Nidhi (Hindi Foundation of Trinidad and 
Tobago, established 1n 1986) provide the institutional base and direction, 
the Indian Council for Cultural Relations and the High Commission of 
India extend academic support and guidance, Hinduism, the religion of 
the majority of Indo-Trinidadians, uses Hindi ın liturgy as well as in 
popular religion, and the audiovisual media give exposure to the 
language 1n high density 

However, what 1s lacking 1s functionality Hindi 1s seldom sought to 
be used in interpersonal communication in everyday life within the 
community Even the few who have learnt the language, feel diffident to 
use it in speech The possibility of Hindi being used in economic 
transactions or in administration 1s extremely remote as these involve 
inter-ethnic group interactions Moreover, since ethnicity has evolved 
even without language providing the emotional glue, and 1n view of the 
likely identification of Hindi with Hinduism, there 1s not much use of 
Hindi as an ethnic binder either 

Thus, in the light of the general domination of Trinidad Creole 
English and Standard English in the wider society, and in the absence of 
economic motivation or the administrative necessity for learning Hindi, 
the prospect of Hindi becoming the ethnic language of Indo-Trimidadians 
and their becoming bilingual does not appear to be bright Hindi will 
certainly take deep roots as a sacral language of the Hindus and ıt will be 
widely tapped and used in the cultural domain Motivated by divergent 
reasons, some Indo-Trinidadians will continue to learn. Hindi with 
varying degrees of commitment and competence In brief, while Hindi 
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may develop as a language among Indo-Trinidadians, Indo-Trinidadians 
are not likely to become a distinctive speech community 


Notes 


The information and insights presented 1n this paper were gathered during the author's 
sojourn as Visiting Professor of Indian Studies at The University of West Indies, 
St Augustine, Trinidad, in 1994-96 The assistance and affection received from 
Dr Brinsley Samaroo are gratefully acknowledged Thanks are also due to the anonymous 
referee for her/his useful comments 


| There is not a single reference on this theme 1n the Special number of Sociological 
Bulletin on ‘Indians Abroad’ guest edited by Sharma (1989), Jain’s (1993) survey of 
literature on Indian diaspora lists only one study on this subyect 

2 Bhojpun is the westernmost member of the Magadhan family of Indo-Aryan 
languages spoken 1n northeastern India (see Grierson 1919 125-26) 

3 The virtual babel of Indian tongues was, however, welcomed by the plantocracy 
"The proprietors or managers of sugar estates purposely choose men speaking three or 
four separate and distinct languages not understood by each other, in order to prevent 
combination in cases of disturbances among them’, observed Baptist missionary 
Reverend Bronkhurst (1888 18) 

4 In her study, Mohan (1978 12 and 35) found ‘evidence of this initial diglossia in the 
pockets of variation in present-day Trinidad Bhojpun where the formal options 
correspond to features which are functionally equivalent 1n the different dialects of 
Indian Bhojpur?’ She noticed ‘the lexicon and the Present/Optative forms of the 
copula' to be the aspects manifesting 'the highest degree of dialectal variation (due to 
differences between the Indian parent varieties rather than to Creole contact)’ 

5 Unlike in British Guiana and Trinidad, where Bhojpuri formed the basis for dialect- 
levelling, 1n Surinam (Dutch Guiana) the evolution of Sarnami was largely influenced 
by Avadhi (Damsteegt 1988) 

6 Long after Grierson (1919) classified Bhojpur as a Magadhan language rather than as 
an eastern variety of Hindi as was previously assumed, there 1s a tendency among 
some scholars to mistake 1t (as also some other languages/dialects) as a dialect of 
Hindi For instance, Tinker (1993 53) refers to Bhojpuri (the language spoken by 
people of Shahabad) as ‘a form of Hindi’ Similar misrepresentation 1s also noticed 
with reference to south Indian languages For instance, ‘the Malabar language’ 
[Malayalam?]is identified as Tamil (Ibid 77) 

7 |n Bntsh Guiana, Reverend William English had pleaded with the Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary Society in London to 'send a missionary to us who is able to 
speak the language of India’ This resulted in Reverend JES Williams, who had 
worked with Tamils in Ceylon [Sri Lanka], being sent to British. Guiana in 1852 
(Ruhomon 1947 207) 

8 Reverend Morton uses the word 'Hindur' as including the Urdu dialect (Morton 1916 
67) 

9 Mohan (1978 11, who studied the morphology of Trinidad Bhojpuri in 1970's, 
notes ‘Ape, my grandmother, who taught me this dying language from my earliest 
childhood in solitary defiance of convention, and, more recently, helped me to 
decipher and transcribe all my recorded data’ 

10 Following Freed (1982 1) we may broadly define language attrition as the loss of 
any language or any portion of a language by an individual or a speech community It 
may refer to the declining use of mother tongue skills by those 1n bilingual situations 
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1i 


or among ethnic minorities 1n (some) language contact situations where one language, 
for political or social reasons, comes to replace another 

Mohan and Zador (1986 293) refer to 'a community-wide shift to a new native 
language, in such a way that the community of native speakers ceases to be self- 
renewing, and/or the speakers cease to be native' as language death 

Significantly, in the 1940's the Franchise Commission had proposed that universal 
adult suffrage should be restricted only to those who were competent 1n the English 
language 


12 Trimdad Creole English (Trini) and Standard (Trinidadian) English are lexically 
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18 
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related They coexist 'not as discrete codes but as a continuum of speech forms 
exploited according to the communicative intent of members of the speech 
community' (Sealey 1983 Intro-4) For a more general theoretical statement on 
*cultural continuum', see Drummond (1980) 

See the dictionaries compiled by Mahabir and Mahabir (1990) and Sookhoo (1985) 1t 
1s noteworthy that in compiling A Dictionary of Common Trinidad Hindi Mahabir and 
Mahabir have relied on ‘purely oral’ sources and have not consulted any existing 
Hindi-English dictionary or glossary Sookhoo's Hindi-English. Dictionary, which 
cannot claim such an originality of sources, has in addition, however,proverbs and 
110 pithy sayings A Dictionary of Hindi Names has been compiled by One (1994) 
Polite routines such as Sitaram (Greetings) and Kaisen ha: (How are you?), and 
routinised sequences such as Shabas, beta! (Bravo, son!) and Wha-wha (exclamation) 
are still in use in Trinidad 

Sometimes an expression used by a public figure becomes a catchword For instance, 
the expression Nemackharaam (Ingrate) used by Basdeo Panday (the then Leader of 
Opposition in Parliament and now the Prime Minister of Trinidad and Tobago) in 
1986 to refer to some of his erstwhile cabinet colleagues 1n the then National Alhance 
for Reconstruction government has become so popular that even people of non-Indian 
descent use it now 

For instance, Sookhoo's (1985 11) ‘ayie’ could not speak English She told stories in 
Hindi, and someone had to say Han at the end of each sentence 

Visiting Hindu missionaries from India such as Pandit Hariprasad Sharma (in 1914) 
and Pandit Kunj Beharry Tiwary (in 1917) had commented on the loss of native 
language among Indians and its adverse impact on Hinduism The arrival of Pandit 
Jaimini Mehta (1928) marked a milestone in the development of Hindi as he assisted 
in the establishment of a Hindi school in Marabella Also, even before their 
establishment/incorporation, the Hindu organisations had been ın the vanguard of the 
effort to retain or revive Hindi According to Forbes (1984 156), ‘whereas many 
Sanatanist Hind: schools were extremely ephemeral, the Arya Samay schools were 
maintained, during the 1930's and early 1940's, in a semi-institutional manner ” 
Sansknt 1s the sacred liturgical language of Brahmanic Hindutsm in India 
Traditionally, Brahmans, the pnestly caste group, held a monopoly over it In Indian 
diaspora, however, tt 1s Hindi which has taken the place of Sanskrit, from which it 15 
derived, ın Hindu liturgy The credit for rendering the famous Hindu epic Ramayana 
into Hindi, so that laypersons can understand it, goes to Acharya Tulsidas, whose 
Ramacharita Manas ıs a popular religious text among the Hindus 1n Trinidad 

Forbes (1984 157-58) highlights the point that Pillai was a ‘Madrassi’ and a 
Christian, and Hindi was not his parents’ native tongue nor did it have direct cultural 
import for him ‘His interest in the language was motivated by broader cultural 
nationalism, similar to that of Swam: Dayananda, the Arya Samay founder, who 
learned Hindi late ın life because he recognised it to be the language of Indian 
unification’ 
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20 Ramlakhan also has to her credit Smaran, a compilation of Hindi Bhajans in Nagari 
script with transliteration in Roman alphabets and translation in English. Incidentally, 
1n his collection of poetry 1n Hindi written by people of Indian origin abroad, Pandey 
(1985) has included the poems of two Trinidadians, both of whose mother tongue 1s 
English They are Karmchand Ganesh, teacher at the Bharatrya Vidya Sansthaan, and 
Tara Vishnudayal Singh 

21 About 13 per cent of the indentured immigrants who came from India were Muslims 
According to the 1990 Census, Muslims constitute 5 8 percent of the population of 
Trinidad and Tobago Like Trinidad Bhojpuri, Urdu, a language which most Muslims 
spoke, has faced attrition There are a few elderly Muslims who can converse in 
Urdu Observations made about language attrition, retention and survival will thus 
hold good for the rest of the Muslim population Currently, under the auspices of the 
Anjuman Sunnatul Jamaat Association (the major organisation representing the Indo- 
Trinidadian Muslims), the Haji Ruknuddeen Institute of Islamic Studies, offers a 
course in Arabic, not Urdu, as part of a Diploma in Islamic Learning 

22 Tinker (1993 211) refers to an instance in British Guiana in the colonial era "When 
the allegation was made in Demerara that the interpreters of the Immigration 
Department could not speak Hindustam, the Agent-General defended the proficiency 
of his staff, though he admitted that they spoke a ‘literary’ form of the language’ He 
quotes the following communication (dated 14 March 1883) from Robert Mitchell, 

. Immigration Agent-General, British Guiana, to the Governor ‘I remember Sir 
Richard Temple [Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal] addressing a Bengali return 
immigrant at the Transit Depot in Calcutta in his native tongue, which he spoke 
fluently, and the man asked me ın Creole French what His Honour had said’ 

23 That this impact 1s not necessarily positive has been stressed by some Indo- 
Trinidadian commentators Maharaj (1995 31-32) speculates that the Indo- 
Trinidadians would be more creative 1f they had not started imitating the packaged 
Hindi film culture and music He bemoans that Indo-Trinidadian drama has become 
almost extinct, and at ceremonies like matikor, barahi, chathi, and weddings, folk 
songs are, by and large, replaced by loud speakers providing film music 

24 It 1s interesting to note that a key objective of Hindi Nidhi’s newly designed Hindi 
courses for beginners 1s to help them ‘comprehend dialogues and songs from Hindi 
films’ and ‘read and understand Ramayana’ (Hindi Nidhi's advertisement in Trinidad 
Guardian, 8 September 1995) 

25 The People's National Movement (PNM) is the political party founded by Dr Eric 
Wilhams 1n 1955 It has always been perceived, not only by Indo-Trinidadians but 
also by Afro-Trinidadians, as a party mainly representing the interests of Afro- 
Trinidadians 
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Agricultural Modernisation in 
Rural Orissa: Land Transfer 
and Ownership Pattern 


B. B. Mohanty 


In a less developed country like India, land continues to be the principal 
source of livelihood for the majority of rural population and it is the 
pivotal property around which socio-economic privileges and 
deprivations revolve (Beteille 1971, Raj 1970) In the post-independence 
phase, Indian agriculture has experienced rapid transformation through 
large scale irrigation, mechanisation, land reforms, expansion of credit 
network and other associated modernising measuies The cumulative and 
collective effects of these new measures have brought corresponding 
changes ın the various aspects of rural economy which ın turn have 
affected the traditional land ownership relations In such a situation, 
understanding the nature, extent and mechanism of land transfer and 
their consequent impact on land ownership structure assumes importance 
as these are issues of major policy concern Though this area has not 
been completely left out of scientific inquiry, it has not received adequate 
attention In the field of agrarian studies, it 1s relatively neglected or 
briefly attended (Xaxa 1988 23, Shergill 1986 A125) The 
non-availability of relhable secondary data on land transfer 1s possibly 
one of the reasons for this gap Hence, among the available studies, 
barring a few (Rao 1972, Rao 1987, Rajasekhar 1988, Sarap 1998), some 
have discussed the problem at the theoretical level (Shanin 1972, 
Krishnaj: 1980) while others have made empirical analysis mostly at the 
macro level (Choudhury 1975, Sayana 1952, Vyas 1980, Shergill 1986) 
Analysis of the dynamics of land transfer and the emerging trend of 
ownership structure, both at micro and macro levels, linking historical 
with contemporary data and viewing it in the wider context of 
agricultural modernisation, 1s almost non-existent 

The nature of agrarian transformation 1n India has become a subject 
of illuminating debate among some scholars since 1970s Though 
differences of views continue to persist, 1t 1s inferred from a number of 
well known studies (empirical as well as theoretical ) that Indian agrarian 
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economy is in a stage of transition from feudalism to capitalism (Rudra 
1991, Thorner 1982, Rao 1970, Saith and Tankha 1972) At this stage, 
the economy exhibits both capitalist as well as feudal features Though 
the imjection of superior technology along with increased capital 
investment speeds up the development of capitalist relations, the 
accredited feudal relations continue to co-exist As a part of the 
development of capitalist process the evolution of landownership 
structure leads to increasing concentration of land in the hands of a few 
and generation of a class of wage labourers (Chattopadhyay 1972) In a 
rural economy where the process of accumulation of capital and 
extended reproduction 1s influenced by feudal relations, the changes in 
landownership structure does not follow free market transactions as it 
exists ın capitalist societies Therefore, land market displays the 
influence of both economic as well as non-economic or extra-economic 
factors Moreover, 1n almost all underdeveloped countries like India, 
factor markets are highly ‘imperfect’ and the two phenomena, the 
governmental policies which are heavily biased in favour of certain 
groups and the monopoly power possessed by the wealthy and 
prosperous farmers, by reinforcing each other ensure privileged access to 
the scarce means of production (Griffin 1974. 17-20) 

The agrarian studies in India subscribe to two different views on 
1mpact of agricultural modernisation on landownership structure While 
one group holds that agricultural modernising measures have reduced the 
earlier landowning disparities (Bhalla 1977, Harriss 1985, Hazell et al 
1991, Athreya 1990), the other argues that they have created further 
disparities (Dhanagare 1984, Griffin. 1974, Frankel 1971, Parthasarathy 
1970) However, most of the studies of these two groups are highly 
concentrated on Punjab, Haryana, Western UP and Tamil Nadu which 
may not fit neatly into the Orissa situation because of its distinct 
socio-economic features, agro-climatic conditions and historical 
specificities In this context, how the rural economy of Orissa responds 
to these new measures and what kind of landownership pattern is 
emerging out of this interaction need to be examined 

So far as the agrarian social structure of Orissa and its change 1s 
concerned, there 1s a paucity of studies Though the pioneering study of 
F G Bailey (1957) looked into the causes, conditions and consequences 
of land market and land transfers, the analysis 1s made within the caste 
frame ın relation to the extension of administrative and commerce 
frontiers By the time the study was undertaken, the process of 
agricultural modernisation was not started systematically 1n the state 
Recently, a few studies have attempted to understand the various aspects 
of rural economy of Ortssa in the, changing socio-economic context 
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(Pathy 1975, Sarap 1991, Baboo 1992) but in all these studies the 1ssues 
of land transfer and the trend of ownership structure are tangentially 
touched However, more recently, Sarap (1998) has analysed the 
implications of different contracts 1nvolved 1n land markets of Orissa 
But, as the study focuses primarily on the nature of land transactions in 
backward agriculture based on the evidence of a dry village, it does not 
speak much about the 1mpact of modernisation of agriculture Against 
this background, the present study attempts to understand the effects of 
agricultural modernisation on land transfer and ownership pattern 1n rural 
Orissa with reference to Sambalpur district (undivided) which 1s 
considered as one of the agriculturally advanced! districts of the state 
The interest of the study 1s woven around two important questions (a) 
What was the earlier pattern of landownership? and (b) What 1s the 
emerging pattern and trend following the modernisation of agriculture? 
The study was done with three major objectives 1n view (1) to examine 
and characterise the trend of landownership structure in the wake of 
agricultural modernisation, (2) to locate the causes, conditions and extent 
of land transfers, and (3) to analyse the impact of new measures on 
various landowning groups 

The rest of the paper 1s divided into three parts While the first part 
describes the Jandownership relations ın Sambalpur at the district level 
with its brief historical background, the second part makes an inquiry 
into the land transfers and consequent changes 1n the ownership pattern 
at the micro level with the help of an empirical exercise undertaken 1n a 
relatively advanced village of Sambalpur The third part recapitulates the 
findings and discusses briefly the result of the study 


I 


Sambalpur ıs one of the Western-most districts of Orissa. Orginally the 
district belonged to the tribals and for a long period of time it was under 
the rule of Gond and Binjhal chiefs ? The tribals, 1n fact, founded most of 
the villages of the district and prepared the cultivable land clearing the 
forest (Das 1968 4-5) Other caste groups entered the district 1n due 
course of time from the neighbouring districts and the states 

Prior to the British takeover, Sambalpur was ruled by the Chauhans 
and the Marathas Upto the end of the Chauhan rule over the district, the 
traditional socio-economic structure of the villages was almost 
unaffected The value of land was not recognised and the peasants were 
neither anxious to acquire more land nor hesitant to dispose of the land 
(Ibid p 297) The Gountia’ being the owner of the land had to search for 
the rayats and revenue was also very meagre The Marathas increased 
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the revenue significantly The peasants were severely punished for the 
failure of revenue payment as a result of which around one third of the 
residents left their villages and migrated to different places? However, 
land market was conspicuous by its absence till the arrival of the 
Britishers 

The British rule with its network for extraction of rent, proliferation 
of politico-legal system and commercialisation of agriculture brought 
about profound changes in the district that gradually culminated 1n the 
emergence of a systematic land market Sambalpur came under the direct 
control of the Britishers m 1849 and soon after its occupancy the 
enhancement of revenue became the prime concern of the state Within a 
short span of five years (from 1849 to 1854), two summary revenue 
settlements were undertaken and the revenue was increased five-fold 
From 1871 to 1877, Russell’s Settlement was undertaken and it raised 
the revenue by 32% on an average Subsequently, the Nethersole 
Settlement of 1888 and the Dewar Settlement of 1906 enhanced the 
revenue further by 38% and 29%, respectively Due to the maximisation 
of revenue through these short-term settlements and imposition of taxes 
which were demanded in terms of cash payments, many of the rayats 
remained as defaulters and consequently were eyected from their lands by 
the Gountias and the zamindars In order to meet the demands of steep 
rise of revenue, the intermediaries ruling over the tribal peasants 
welcomed the superior cultivators emigrating from coastal Mughalbandi 
as well as from Andhra regions who subsequently generated surplus and 
pushed the tribals out of the best fertile lands (Patel 1986) The transfer 
of tenancy land through cash sales and through debt and mortgage 
transactions were very frequent It 1s reported by Dewar (1906) that fiom 
1889 to 1905 more than 10% of the land had changed hands In many 
cases, the estates of the defaulter Gountias and zamindars (mostly 
tribals) were auctioned and transfer of land right continued on a large 
scale Tribal Gountias of the district who numbered more than 40% 1n 
pre-colonial period were reduced to only 1 62% in 1926(Panda 1986-87 
68) It is estimated from a source? that from 1915 to 1925, 8,323 97 acres 
of bhogra (revenue free) land and 60,711 12 acres of occupancy land 
were transferred in various parts of the district Each year a substantial 
quantity of land was transacted 1n the district (Table 1) The large scale 
land transfers were largely attributed to the impoverishment and 
indebtedness of the peasants caused by the enhancement of revenue and 
frequent failure of crops due to scarcity of rainfall (Dewar 1906, Hamid 
1926) Though the number of tanks, wells and other water sources 
increased during this period (Hamid 1926), these sources were largely 
under the control of the prosperous landowners (Baboo 1992) These 
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landowners laid the basis for extensive landlord and rich peasant 
agriculture which can be observed from the increasing trend? of area 
under commercial crops The widespread and recurring famines became 
a regular feature during British period owing to the increasing cultivation 
of cash crops which could not be used as food for the growing 
population The poor peasants, particularly the tribals, lost their land in 
such a game Thus, during British period, land as a form of private 
property became increasingly a saleable commodity and a regular land 
market did effectively take shape 

In the post-Independent Orissa, so far as the agrarian economy of 
Sambalpur 1s concerned (Table 2), 1t witnessed paramount changes due 
to the construction of Hirakud Dam and other ‘developmental’ measures 
which further aggravated the land hunger problem in the district The two 
main canals of Hirakud Dam, the Bargarh main canal and the Sason main 
canal, urigated 3,12,000 acres and 68,000 acres of land, respectively 
Following perennial irrigation the bahal lands (which constitute about 10 
per cent of the total cultivated area), being situated at the bottom of a 
topographical undulating area, were subjected to water logging’ The 
construction of Hirakud Dam affected 249 villages, 22,144 families, 
18,432 households and 1,63,06140 acres of land out of which 
1,12,038 59 acres (68 72%) were cultivable? The displaced households 
were given compensation and the previous ban on the sale of rayat: land 
was withdrawn 1n the district 1n order to give them scope for purchasing 
land elsewhere? Taking the advantage of the situation, people from East 
Godavari district of Andhra Pradesh rushed into the area and purchased 
large quantity of canal fed land at throwaway prices (Mohanty 1996) 
These innovative Telugu cultivators generated huge surplus and 
gradually consolidated their landowning position by introducing new 
agricultural practices and utilising the cheap adivasi labour force of the 
district Thus, land became more alienable ın the aftermath of canal 
irrigation However, data on land transfer at the district level are not 
available to show the trend In the post-dam period, the district was 
selected for Intensive Agricultural District Programme (IADP) and the 
package programme started operating from 1962 So far as the progress 
of the programme is concerned, it mostly benefited the big farmers In 
recognition of this, in 1974-75 the Small Farmers Development Agency 
(SFDA) started functioning 1n the district to uplift the lower rungs of the 
peasantry But, many of the big farmeis enrolled themselves as small 
farmers and appropriated the lion’s share of the programme colluding 
with lower level bureaucrats '? 

Following the democratic and socialistic approach of the new 
Constitution, the Government of Orissa launched several land reform 
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measures in the post-independence period most of which are applicable 
to Sambalpur Of these, the most important 1s the Orissa Land Reform 
Act 1960 The provisions of this Act broadly covered (1) tenancy 
reforms (2) fixation of ceiling (3) distribution of ceiling surplus land and 
(4) consolidation of holdings Though the Act was passed in 1960, it 
came into force in Sambalpur in 1965 Ever since its operation, 1t was 
amended eleven times till 1976 It 1s reported by a number of studies, 
both at the village and district levels, that the Land Reform Act of 1960 
and its subsequent amendments largely became ineffective 1n removing 
the landowning disparities due to the ambiguity of the definition of 
family size and standard acre, the provision for retention of certain types 
of land, lack of up-to-date land records, slow implementation at all levels 
of bureaucracy, use of backdoor methods, ignorance and illiteracy of the 
poor and pro-rich bias of the policies (Pathy 1981, Baboo 1987, 
Mohapatra 1968, Satpathy 1977, Panda and Mohanty 1991, Mohanty 
1996) However, the analysis of the operational holding trend of the 
district based on various Agricultural Census Reports gives an 
impression of decreasing trend of land concentration (Table 3) It 
illustrates that the area and the number of holdings of small and marginal 
holders are gradually increasing over the years accompanied by a 
corresponding decrease in that of the large holders The increase 1n the 
number of holdings and area of marginal and small holders 1s possibly 
due to family partitioning by the large holders for avoiding land reforms 
as it 1s reported by the studies from different parts of the country 
(Dandekar 1978, Rajasekhar 1988, Rajasekaran 1996) The increase ın 
rural population, coupled with breakdown of joint family system mainly 
due to the operation of the law of inheritance and development of 
individual feelings, as observed by Sirohi et al (1976), may be the 
reasons for the increase of marginal and small holdings Moreover, the 
data reported by various Agricultural Censuses do not provide exact 
picture on landholding position existing in rural India It ıs pointed out 
by many studies that in Agricultural Censuses there 1s a possibility of 
over-enumeration of small holdings, overemphasis on the phenomenon 
of joint operations and under- recording of tenancy (Sanyal 1976, Laxmi 
Narayan and Tyagi 1976, Rajasekaran 1998) Looking at the changes in 
the size of cultivators and agricultural labourers, as revealed by the 
various census reports," it 1s found that the number of cultivators 1n the 
district decreased to 41 09% in 1991 as against 42 62%, ın 1981 and 
47 26% in 1971 On the contrary, the number of agricultural labourers 
increased from 2931% in 1971 to 3046% ın 1981 but in 1991 it 
decreased shghtly (30 23%) The analysis of the growth of cultivators 
and agricultural labourers across the periods using census data may not 
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exhibit the accurate trend Many scholars have raised doubts over the 
nature and quality of census data Census data have become the subject 
of criticism on many counts due to under-enumeration, changes in the 
definition of concepts and organisational problems involved in the 
survey (Mukerj1 1982, Krishnamurty 1973, Dyson 1994) While some 
errors are committed by the enumerators, other errors occur independent 
of enumerator characteristics (Vemuri 1994) 

It 1s inferred from the above discussion that 1t 1s difficult to assess and 
measure the impact of agricultural modernisation on landholding 
structure and landowning groups at the district level as the analysis 
heavily relies on official reports The macro level official reports may 
mislead the analysis and interpretation due to several weaknesses with 
the data Since these reports are made through large scale surveys, they 
fail to capture the intricacies of ownership, control and use of land and 
labour and also do not provide qualitative probing into the nuances of 
agrarian relations (Bardhan 1984). Therefore, the effects of the 
developmental measures on landownership structure can be studied 
accurately and in concrete detail only at the village level 


II 


The studied village 1s one of the irrigated villages of Sambalpur district 
covered by the Hirakud Dam project It 1s a multi-caste and multi-tribal 
village consisting of 189 households with a total population of 881 
According to the oral history, the original 1nhabitants of the village were 
the tribals and in course of time caste groups like Brahmin, Dumal, Goud 
and Ganda were brought by the then tribal heads After the construction 
of Hirakud Dam when the village was exposed to perennial canal 
irrigation, five rich trading households entered the village from the East 
Godavari District of Andhra Pradesh 1n search of canal fed land Since 
the advent of irrigation, each year during peak agricultural periods like 
transplanting, weeding and harvesting, around 50 to 60 families migrate 
to the village from the drought prone areas of Kalahandi and Bolangir in 
search of hvelihood 

Agricultural modernisation began systematically in the village after 
1956 when water from Hirakud Dam started flowing into the Bargarh 
canal Mechanisation began following canal igation At present, more 
than 77% of the total cropped area 1s cultivated by tractors There are 5 
households ın the village having one tractor each and 11 households 
having 16 pump sets The mechanical thresher 1s also found among the 
upper landowning households Sprayer is seen almost, with all well-to-do 
peasants The gross cropped area of the village constitutes 380 83 acres 
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Paddy 1s the staple crop of the village which covers 95 88% of the total 
cropped area It 1s doubly and trebly cropped While the double cropped 
area covers 76 54%, the treble cropped area constitutes 33 94% of the total 
copped area The High Yield Varieties (HYV) programme was initiated in 
the village 1n 1964 and presently the area under HYV amounts to more 
than 87% of the cropped area The choice for HYV seeds 1s changing fast 
matching the commercial needs of agriculture Though paddy 1s the major 
crop in the village, more than 2346 of the households produce commercial 
crops (mustard, sugarcane, groundnuts, etc ,) and more than 62% of the 
households sell their agricultural produce The per acre fertiliser 
consumption of the village works out to 82 90 kg 

The total cultivable area of the village ın terms of converted land"? 
constitutes 613 35 acres whith 1s unequally owned by various castes and 
tribes Of the 14 caste and tribal groups, three groups (the Telis, the 
Kumbars and the Tantis) do not find a place ın the landholding picture 
More than 50% of the households are landless and more than 55% of the 
landowners belong to the landowning group of below 3 acres The 
Dumals, the Brahmins, the Kammas (Telugus) and the Gouds are the 
major landowning groups These four communities, with less than 50% 
of the village population, control more than 9596 of the village land 

Analysis of landownership structure at different phases of pre- and 
post-independence period reveals that the village land is gradually 
getting concentrated with the upper landowning groups of some definite 
castes (Tables 4 and 5) From the caste/tribe-wise landholding position 
(Table 4), it 1s found that 1n 1906 the village land was distributed among 
10 castes and tribes in which the Dumals owned the largest quantity of 
land, followed by the Kondhs and the Paps In 1924, the landholding 
structure was drastically changed Only 6 castes and tribes shared the 
total land of the village and the rest of 4 groups, including the Kondhs 
(which was one of the major landowning groups), disappeared within 
this short period. While the Brahmins and the Gouds raised their 
landholding position, the Dumals, the Paps and the Gandas lost huge 
quantity of land In the post-independence period, the landownership 
pattern witnessed further changes in almost the same direction Though 
some of the castes and tribes who lost land ın 1924 reappeared ın the 
subsequent phases, the quantity of their land was less than the previous 
amount The migrant Kammas (Telugus) who entered the village in 
1950s could very well consolidate their landowning position gradually 
over periods with a noticeable increase in terms of both average as well 
as total holding Presently, it 1s one of the major landowning groups ın 
the village The castes and tribes who have been experiencing a perpetual 
declining trend over the periods are the Dumals, the Gandas, the Paps 
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and the Luhuras Looking at the landholding position on size/class basis 
at different periods of time (Table 5) it 1s evident that the average 
holding of the large holders 1s increasing consistently across the phases 
revealing a clear-cut trend towards landlessness and marginalisation The 
number of landless households which was only 6 82% ın 1906 increased 
to more than 50% ın 1991 accompanying the process of marginalisation 
The above analysis makes it quite clear that the upper castes are 
essentially the upper class and they acquired large quantity of land in 
course of time and mostly the households of lower castes and tribes 
Joined the landless and marginal peasant categories on a large scale 
Besides it, the introduction of canal irrigation changed the qualities of 
various types of lands Broadly, there are four types? of land in the 
village as in other parts of the district, viz, Bahal, Berna, Mal and Att 
Apart from this, another type of land 1s found in the village called 
Gajabahal It constitutes a portion of Bahal category of land Prior to 
canal irrigation, 1t was treated as the best category of land because of its 
extreme low level location, fertility and high value, followed by Bahal 
and Berna In the post-dam period, the status of different types of land 
changed Gajabahal, which was then treated as the best category of land, 
converted into Daldali, (water logging) land due to perennial irrigation 
system and most of the water clearance ways passing through this land 
because of its extremely low level location Simularly, the quality of 
other types of land also changed Att, which was the worst category of 
land, became one of the better quality land As a result of these changes 
in the quality of land, most of the landholders of the upper castes 
exchanged their land with those of the lower castes and tribes It can be 
observed from the landholding maps" (see Nos 1 and 2) of the village of 
both pre-and post-irrigation periods It 1s seen (see map No 1) that during 
pre-irrigation period, the land of the major landowning groups of the 
village, particularly of the Brahmins, Dumals and the Gouds, was located 
encircling the water sources (tanks, ponds etc ) The then best categories 
of land like Gajabahal and Bahal were mostly occupied by them The 
lower castes and tribes were occupying land far away from the water 
sources and a large quantity of Att category of land was under their 
ownership Looking at the post-1irrigation landholding map (No 2), it 1s 
observed that the higher caste owners have changed their land according 
to the suitability of canal irrigation The extremely low level Daldali land 
1s mostly occupied by the peasants of lower castes and tribes Due to 
their access over information channel, possibly the rich, 1n anticipation of 
water logging, exchanged these pieces of land with the lower castes and 
tribes The land which 1s suitable for effective water management 1s 
mostly occupied by the Brahmins, Dumals, Kammas and the Gouds 
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As regards the cropping pattern, the canal irrigation and the 
associated water management problem have made the small and 
marginal peasants subservient to the large holders Since better water 
management always needs uniform cropping pattern 1n a given area, the 
small and marginal holders have to go for the crop and even for the seeds 
that are suitable to the large holders For example, if the small holders 
grow paddy during winter and large holders grow groundnut, the former 
have to adjust with the water management required for groundnut which 
ultimately leads to the failure of paddy The situation worsens further 
with the introduction of HYV and double and treble cropping practices 
As the choice for HYV 1s changing fast keeping in mind the commercial 
needs, the small and marginal holders have to wait for the decision of the 
large holders because, 1f the large holders use HYV seeds of 90 days 
duration and small holders use seeds of 120 days, the former's crop gets 
ripened when the latter's crop remains at a premature stage Thus, unless 
the small peasants follow the large holders’ decision on cropping pattern, 
their crop 1s affected and continuous loss of this kind leads them to 
dispose of the land 

Further, the new cropping pattern 1s heavily dependent upon new 
technology, HYV seeds, chemical fertilisers, pesticides etc It makes the 
traditional skill technology and seeds almost urelevant and forces the 
peasants to enter into wider market as regular buyers of agricultural 
implements and mputs As a consequence, due to need of cash ın time, 
the small and marginal peasants are caught in the chain of borrowings In 
such a context, the peasant cannot go on borrowing indefinitely and 
when it reaches an unbearable point, the moneylender insists on him to 
mortgage or sell the land The existing formal credit agencies (such as 
Cooperatives and Banks), instead of providing relief to these small and 
marginal peasants, serve the interests of the major landowning groups 
As these agencies provide loan to those who own land and the amount of 
loan 1s proportionate to the quantity of land, the upper landowning 
groups are the major beneficiaries (Table 6) The poor and marginal 
peasants are largely in the trap of the private moneylenders The chief 
moneylending households of the village are the loanees of formal 
agencies and they provide loan at an exorbitant rate of interest keeping 
mostly land and other valuable articles in mortgage It 1s reported that 
more than 5% of the total land area of the village (3463 acres) 1s 
mortgaged with moneylenders for various reasons The credit facilities 
provided by the formal agencies act as a boon for the rich to strengthen 
their usury capital, land purchasing and labour controlling capacity (see 
cases 1 and 2) The poor have seldom been benefited by it, rather, in 
several cases, 1t acts as a burden which invariably pushes them further 
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into the debt trap of the private moneylenders (see cases 3 and 4) The 
small and new borrowers, 1n order to avail the credit facilities from 
formal agencies, are required to visit these institutions several times to 
get the loan sanctioned, to negotiate the loan, to withdraw it, to repay the 
amount in installments All this involves waiting for long hours, 
travelling long distances and meeting the expenses of the companions In 
addition, the borrower also pays a significant portion of the loan to the 
concerned officials as a token of ‘gift’ The transaction cost for obtaining 
a loan 1s much higher among the landless and small peasants than 1n case 
of the large holders (Table 6) due to the latter’s higher amount of loan 
and wider political contacts 

The modernising measures have also weakened the land protecting 
capacity of small and marginal holders by altering the pre-existing labour 
relations in the village Presently, there are two sets of labourers in the 
village, viz, the migrants and the locals The terms and conditions 
offered by the migrant labourers are favourable for the extraction of 
greater surplus The landowners who were earlier dependent upon the 
local labourers now prefer the cheap mugrant labourers As a 
consequence, th. small and marginal peasants who derive their income 
largely from agricultural labour services are 1mpoverished and indebted 
It 1s also observed ın the village that the trend of increasing use of 
tractors and other mechanical appliances has reduced the demand for 
labour services which, in turn, has contributed towards further 
impoverishment of the poor peasants and landless labourers Except for 7 
or 8 days of heavy demand during peak periods like transplanting, 
weeding, harvesting etc , the labourers remain almost unemployed for the 
rest of the period The collective effects of these changing situations 
gradually resulted in the augmentation of the agricultural labour force 1n 
the village The size of agricultural labourers which was only 1 9% of the 
main workers in 1961 increased to 25 67% in 1971 and 58 65% ın 
1981? At present (at the time of data collection), there are 278 labourers 
(66 33%) 1n the village As there are only 93 landowners in the village of 
various categories, each landowning household gets 2 98 labourers on an 
average Hence, as from among the landowners, 53 are marginal holders 
who mostly manage with their family labour, the rest of the landowners 
get 695 labourers on an average The huge labour force of this kind 
helps the rich to take an upper hand Thus, the changes in the labour 
relations, by creating opportunities for the further prosperity of the rich, 
have paved the way for landlessness and impoverishment In order to 
earn their livelihood, 10 to 15 male labourers of the village work with the 
non-Orrya businessmen 1n the nearby paddy market at Godbhaga Many 
of the labourers (both male and female ) join the road and building 
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construction work ın the local areas during winter and summer seasons 
Besides, it ıs revealed from the history of population movement of the 
village that for the last 20 years (1970-1990) nine families have migrated 
from the village 1n search of alternative employment opportunities From 
1970 to 75, four tribal families (three from the Kondhs and one from the 
Gonds) have migrated to Sambalpur and Bargarh In the last four years 
(1985-89), five families (two and three families from Ganda and Dumal 
castes, respectively) have migrated to Mumbai through a local agent of 
Bargarh However, despite acute poverty, migration has not taken a 
systematic form among the labourers due to the constraints of kinship 
ties, attachment with the locality, fatalistic attitudes and other non- 
economic factors 

It ıs observed that the agricultural modernisation, ın the process of 
introducing new cropping pattern, water management system and labour 
relations, has increased the number of disputes and conflicts among the 
peasants in the village As the power structure of the village centres 
around landownership, land based resources and caste position, the rich 
landowners of the upper castes mostly win the disputes The village 
panch which 1s the chief judiciary organ of the village 1s completely 
dominated by them Of the nine positions (excluding the chowkidar who 
1s a landless labourer of Ganda caste), eight are occupied by the upper 
caste farmers who belong to the landowning group of above 10 acres 
The only member who 1s from lower landholding size (below 3 acres) 
mostly works as labourer with one of these panch members The panch 
does not provide a public forum for free discussion and debate and 
whatever decision 1s taken by its members 1s imposed upon the disputing 
parties Anybody who challenges the panch’s decision at the court of law 
loses further the security provided by the panch (see case 5) It 1s 
reported that most of the disputes relating to land transfer and ownership 
and water management etc are resolved by the panch Analysis of the 
resolution of some land-related disputes reveals that panch has facilitated 
the transfer of land from the poor to the rich by giving weightage to the 
latter (see cases 6,7 and 8) The rich, because of their dominance in the 
panch, turn the table in their favour and remain indifferent to the claims 
of the poor Any type of activity that affects the interests of the rich 1s 
prevented and suppressed by the panch For example, in 1985-86 a 
group of labourers were penalised by the panch when they preferred to 
work in the paddy market of Godbhaga at a higher wage during the 
winter harvesting period As the large landowners found ıt a little 
difficult to hire labourers as per their requirement, a resolution was 
passed by the panch to evict these labourers from the village Gochar 
land that they were cultivating earlier Since then land 1s leased out to a 
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marginal holder who 1s a panch member and the rent 1s deposited 1n the 
village fund 

It 1s evident from the above discussion that a congenial atmosphere 
has been created ın the village for the frequent transfer of land and the 
poor peasant 1s unable to withstand the pressure coming from all fronts 
It ıs seen from the quantity of land sold (Table 7), that in the last 40 
years’ 127 60 acres of land have changed hands Of the total land 
marketed, more than 90% 1s sold by the marginal and small holders So 
far as the reasons" of land sales are concerned (Table 7), while the small 
and marginal holders sell their lands mostly to meet the demands of 
family expenses, debt burdens and to buy agricultural 1mplements and 
inputs, the large holders sell largely for better investment In the land 
market, the Kammas have emerged as the principal buyers, followed by 
the Gouds and the Dumals From caste/tiibe-wise quantity of land sold 
and purchased (Table 8), it 1s revealed that the net losers are the Gandas, 
the Paps, the Kewats and the Luhuras In a sense, upper castes are 
gaining from the land market It is also observed that while upper caste 
holders buy land from the lower castes and tribes, they sell their land 
mostly to their own caste people On the other hand, the lower caste 
peasants are able to buy land only from their own caste members 
Similarly, the large holders mostly buy land from the small and marginal 
holders but while selling land, they consider the class position. of the 
buyer (Table 9) Whenever the small and marginal holders enter into land 
market as buyers they get land only from the households of their own 
land size classes Thus, the land market of the village reflects the caste 
and class current involved in the village economy The better economic 
conditions, along with the typical character of land market, keep the rich 
1n an advantageous position to acquire more land 

The same could be said for other micro studies conducted 1n relatively 
backward areas of Orissa and Andhra Pradesh (Rao 1987, Sarap 1998) 
But, the study undertaken by Rao (1972) 1n some districts of Gujarat and 
Maharashtra shows a mixed trend It reveals that before 1956, the 
process of land concentration was common to all the studied districts of 
the two states, but from 1956 to 1965 the decreasing trend of 
concentration 1s visible in these areas except a few pockets Coming to 
the more vibrant states like Punjab, Haryana and Tamil Nadu, the land 
markets have been reported to be quite inactive and there 1s a decreasing 
polarisation in the ownership structure (Bhalla 1977, Athreya 1990, 
Shergill 1986, Harriss 1985) It 1s argued that in these states the 
modernisation of agriculture by pushing up the value of land prevented 
land coming into the market for sale (Naidu 1997, Shergill 1986) In fact, 
the motive for land purchase arises from underdevelopment of capital 
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markets (Binswanger and Rosenzweig 1986) along with the lack of 
sufficiently safe investment opportunities 1n rural areas (Sarap 1998) In 
the states like Punjab, Haryana and Tamil Nadu, where the capital 
markets are relatively developed, there may be concenetration of non - 
land assets (such as livestocks, high valued productive equipments,etc ) 

The land reform measures launched in the district by the Government 
of Orissa have failed to check the process of land concentration and 
landlessness 1n the village The Gountiship was abolished m 1960 ın the 
district However, it is observed in the village that the Gountia occupies a 
major portion of the village land with an 1mmense control over a large 
section of landless labourers The Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled 
Tribes have been restricted under Orissa Land Reform Act, 1960 
(amended in 1973) to sell their land to non-Scheduled Castes and Tribes, 
respectively As per the provision, the land can be sold only on the 
permission of Sub-Divisional Officer But in the studied village, it 1s 
observed that land transfers from Scheduled Castes and Tribes to non- 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes is as usual and the nch landowning 
households do not find any difficulty in getting the permission of S DO 
Rather, it 1s the land seller who 1s compelled to spend more for getting 
the permission Under the provision of fixation of ceiling, a surplus land 
of 0 72 acre was taken from the Gountia and was distributed among two 
landless households of the village But, as the distributed land belongs to 
Daldalı type (water logging land) and ıs located akin to the water 
drainage mostly remains uncultivated The Gountia and the other large 
landowning households of the village own land much more than the 
ceiling limit by partitioning their families in land record The Orissa 
Consolidation and Prevention of Fragmentation of Holding Act, 1972 
came into force ın the village in 1982 It 1s reported that the marginal and 
small holders have been sacrificed by the provisions of this Act and the 
principal gainers are the rich peasants A lot of cases still remain to be 
finalised and the small and marginal holders move helplessly from one 
office to another to get their due share 


Ii 


The findings of the study 1ndicate that the macro analysis 1s not capable 
of pointing to the actual developments taking place as ıt ıs largely based 
on official data The case study suggests that it 1s futile to rely on official 
macro data regarding land transfers and landholding structure The 
village study shows that the landownership pattern has undergone 
systematic changes and the rising trend of polarisation 1n the ownership 
structure becomes more prominent with the march of time The 
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modernising measures, by introducing new agricultural practices, act as 
catalysts for this trend These measures, while creating favourable 
conditions for the rich to consolidate their landholding positions make 
the marginal and poor peasants vulnerable to land sales by increasing 
their economic insecurity The land transfers cannot be understood as 
free market transfers They are heavily biased by the power structure of 
the village, directly influenced by the segregated access to credit and 
governmental services, and not the least, influenced by the legal 
monopoly of the village elites, exercised through the Panch Importantly, 
it is only possible to maintain this system through the collusion of 
government officials This development has been accelerated by the 
modernisation of agriculture 


Cases* 


1 A, a rich landowner of Kamma Caste (Telugu), was sanctioned a 
loan of Rs 10,000 from Land Development Bank for agricultural 
purposes From this amount of loan, he purchased a small patch of 
land for Rs 5200 and credited Rs 1500 and Rs 1200 to two small 
peasants keeping 70 acre and 55 acre of land in mortgage With the 
rest of the amount he took the village tank on lease 

2. B, a Dumal, borrowed Rs 1800 from a Kamma with the condition of 

repaying Rs 2000 after two months failing which he would mortgage 
50 acre of land with the moneylender Due to poor harvest, B could 
not repay the amount within the stipulated trme and the moneylender 
insisted on him either to sell or mortgage the land To repay the loan, 
B applied to the Cooperative Society (PAC) for a loan where the 
moneylender himself was also an applicant B was denied the loan 
whereas the moneylender was sanctioned Rs 5000 Finally, in order 
to liberate himself from the debt trap and to retain his faithful status 
unaffected, B sold 25 acre of land to that Kamma moneylender 

3. X, a Dumal poor peasant, had applied for a fertiliser loan to the 
Cooperative Society All the applicants received fertiliser from the 

Cooperative but X did not get Then X purchased 5 bags of fertiliser 
from the market borrowing the required amount from a moneylender 
After a few days, the Cooperative issued 4 bags of fertiliser to X As 
the time for applying fertiliser had been passed, X declined to receive 
it The Cooperative officials and the villagers persuaded X to receive 
the fertiliser otherwise 1n future he may be dented further facilities on 
this ground Accordingly, X was compelled to receive the fertiliser 


* The identity of the persons 1s kept secret for various obvious reasons 
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and sold it at a throwaway price and got trapped in the debt of both 
the Cooperative and the moneylender 

4 M,aDumal, got a loan of Rs 2500 from the Cooperative Society in 

1979 After a few days of receiving the loan his father died and M 
spent the entire amount on mortuary rites He could not repay even a 
part of the loan till 1983 The Cooperative officials sent several 
notices but M could not respond to them Finally, they came in a 
team to auction M's landed property In the meanwhile, the Gountia 
and other educated persons, Bhadraloks, managed the situation and 
advised M to immediately repay the loan M sold his 30 acre of land 
and freed himself from the debt 

5. G, a Dumal small landowner, had two patches of land close to the 
land of H, a rich peasant of Dumal caste who 1s a Panch member In 
order to meet the expenses of the mortuary rites of his mother, G 
decided to sell one of these patches H was interested 1n buying the 
land but as he offered less price, G sold it to a neighbouring villager 
at a higher price This angered H After some days, he started 
encroaching the other patch of G by scratching the surface of bund 
Once G noticed ıt and beat H on the spot The matter was referred to 
the Panch The Panch, instead of penalising H, imposed a fine of Rs 
20 on G for physically assaulting H without informing the Panch 
Challenging this, G took the matter to the Court and the case 1s 
pending there The Panch members felt insulted with this 
Subsequently, when G’s standing crop was deliberately damaged by 
H through gathering oxen, the Panch refused to take up the petition 
Some of the members passed comments ‘Go and inform the court, it 
will help you’ 

6. T, a rich peasant of Dumal caste and Panch member, started 
encroaching upon 3 decimals of land of the adjoining plot of V, a 
small peasant of the same caste When V opposed T, the latter 
claimed that as per the land record, a portion of his land has been 
encroached upon by the former V brought the matter to the Panch’s 
notice The Panch empowered two persons of the village who are 
most often consulted on land measurement (one of whom 1s a Panch 
member) to settle the dispute After measurement, they gave the 
decision that T was right and his further encroachment of 2 decimals 
was also justified 

7. Q, a Pap marginal holder, borrowed Rs 3000 from Y, a rich 
landowner of Kamma caste, on the condition of selling his 32 acre of 
land within six months But after a few months, Q arranged the 
amount and wanted to repay the loan with all its interest as per the 
village norm But the moneylender refused to receive the amount and 
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insisted on Q to sell the land to him Since Q owned only that much 
of land, he was reluctant to sell and apologised for his earlier 
condition. Y did not listen to 1t and forcibly took away the crop from 
the proposed land Q informed the Panch The Panch members 
favoured the rich Kamma and ordered Q to sell the land 1n question to 
the former 

8 R,aDumal rich landowner, once asked Z, a small holder of the same 
caste, to provide his bullock for a day 1n order to help him out with a 
huge mud-work Z also had a lot of work of same kind and he failed 
to spare the bullocks Keeping this in mind the next day R closed the 
waterway which goes through his land to Z's plot Z immediately put 
the matter before the Panch, but the Panch did not interfere 1n the 
matter on the plea that 1t 1s the affair of the Revenue Inspector Z 
informed the Revenue Inspector accordingly After 15/20 days when 
the plants of the neighbouring landholders grew up, the Revenue 
Inspector came and released the waterway But Z could not cultivate 
the land because its ploughing would damage the crop of the 
adjoining plots and had to leave the land uncultivated for one season 
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Map No.1 : Location of Lands on Caste/Tribe Basis During Pre-irrigation Period 
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Map No.2 : Present Locstion of Lands on Caste/Tribe Basis 
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Table 1: Land Transfers m Sambalpur from 1908-09 to 1918-19 





Year Proprietors Tenants 

No Area No Area 
1908-09 60 00 10923 00 126 00 1318 00 
1909-10 3200 3413 00 13800 1359 00 
1910-11 53 00 5343 00 241 00 1014 00 
1911-12 40 00 6778 00 102 00 978 00 
1912-13 3700 5039 00 178 00 1466 00 
1913-14 68 00 9236 00 213 00 1490 00 
1914-15 7300 6981 00 22200 1431 00 
1915-16 5300 9742 00 184 00 1104 00 
1916-17 7300 7516 00 396 00 981 00 
1917-18 9200 4460 00 56200 1389 00 
1918-19 68 00 1027 00 273 00 1481 00 


Sources Agricultural Statistics of British India, Various Issues 


Table 2 General Information on Agriculture of Sambalpur District 


Sr Particulars Sambalpur Orissa Reference Year 
No 
1 Total Geographical Area in hectares 1749000 15540000 1993-94 
2 Net Area Sown in hectares 689000 6303000 1993-94 
3 Gross Cropped Area in hectares 994000 10032000 1993-94 
4 '% of Gross Area Imgated to 38 03 29 90 1988-89 
Cropped Area 
5 Cropping Intensity 144 27 15916 1993-94 
6 % of Area under Cereals to Gross 8177 47 84 1993-94 
,Cropped Area 
7 Vg, of Area under Pulses 716 948 1993-94 
8 / [4 $6 of Area under Foodgrams 88 93 5132 1993-94 
9 y 96 of Area under Oilseeds 592 488 1993-94 
10 % of Area under Fibres 082 054 1993-94 
11 ^ %of Area under Sugarcane 013 013 1993-94 
12 "Total Production of Cereals 934 86 6791 78 1993-94 
(in ‘000M T) 
13 "Total Production of Pulses 2239 408 64 1993-94 
14 Total Production of Foodgrains 957 25 7200 42 1993-94 
15 Total Production of O:lseeds 2600 272 90 1993-94 
16 Total Production of Fibres 2777 31115 1993-94 
17 Total Production of Sugarcane 5151 780 98 1993-94 
18 No of Oil Engines 1765 11241 1982 
19 No of Tractors 392 1188 1982 
20 No of Pump sets 358 5718 1982 
21 Fertiliser consumption in M T 41062 220000 1994-95 
22 No of Lift Imgation Points Energrsed 433 2889 1994-95 
23 No of Primary Agricultural Coop Credit 164 2805 1993-94 
Societies 
24 No of Members of PAC in ‘000 301 3370 1993-94 
25 Amount of Loans Outstanding (Rs In Lakhs) 1498 13336 1993-94 


Sources Statistical Abstract of Orissa, Various Issues 
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Table 6 Agricultural Indebtedness on Size Class Basis 


Size No of Formal Sources Informa! Sources 
Households Household Average Average Household 
ındebted Amt of Transaction indebted Average 
(%) Loan (in Rs) Costas %age (%) Amt of 
of Average Loan (in 
Amt of loan Rs) 
Landless 96 00 520 206 45 1175 59 37 312 00 
Less than 1200 58 33 658 19 8 83 66 67 496 50 
l acre 
1-3 41 00 65 85 916 68 655 43 90 868 33 
3-6 2200 7213 1643 94 241 5000 899 37 
6-10 8 00 62 50 8248 85 1 26 375 633 33 
More 1000 8000 12866 80 079 - - 
than 10 


Source Same as in Table 4 


Table? Reasons Showing Land Sales (in acres) From 1951 to 1990 


Size Classes 
Sr Reasons Less than 1-3 3-6 6-10 Mor All 
No lacre than Classes 
10° 
1 To meet the expenses of 616 1109 2 62 - - 19 87 
mamiages, mortuary, rites and 
other social customs 
2 To meet the family expenses 1130 1369 310 - - 28 09 
3 To repay the earlier debts 984 890 447 - - 2321 
4 To buy agncultural 566 1117 342 - - 2025 
1mplements, livestocks and 
other inputs 
5 For better investment - - - 501 702 1203 
6 For litigation 074 208 - - - 282 
7 For iliness 409 246 122 - - 777 
8 Others 517 7 66 039 034 - 13 56 
All Reasons 4296 5705 1522 535 702 127 60 


Source Same asin Table 4 
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Table9 Land Sold /Purchased (in acres) on size class basis (1951-90) 


Land selling Size Land Purchasing Size Classes Total 
Classes Land Sold 


Landless <1 acre 1-3 3-6 6-10 10> acres 


Less than I acre _ 254 121 394 745 1042 17 40 42 96 
1-3 186 239 617 1220 8 45 24 58 57 05 
3-6 - 092 - 158 730 422 1522 
6-10 075 - - - 1 88 272 535 
More than 10 - - - 035 166 495 702 
acres 

Total Land 515 452 1011 2158 2971 53 87 127 60 
Purchased (124 94)* 


Source Same as in Table 4 


. The households belonging to 1-3, 3-6 and above 10 acres size classes have sold 14, 12 and 0 06 
acres of land respectively to the neighbouring villagers 


Notes 


The paper 1s a revise] portion of author's Ph D thesis The author 1s grateful to P Panda 
for his guidance throughout the study He also acknowledges AK Mitra and R S 
Deshpande for their comments ın the earlier draft of the paper The paper was presented 
to the faculty and students of Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, Pune The 
author 1s thankful to the participants for their useful comments Thanks are also due to the 
anonymous referee of the journal for his critical comments and suggestions The usual 
disclaimer applies 


1 On the basis of irrigation, mechantsation, fertiliser consumption and other associated 
infrastructural development, Sambalpur ranks highest in Western Orissa and in 
Orissa as a whole, it 1s also considered as one of the highly agriculturally 
modernised districts For more details see Baboo (1991 44-64) 

2 See Sambalpur District Gazetteer 1971,P 1 

3  Gountia refers to the village headman who was collecting the land revenue He was 

provided with revenue free land ın Iteu of his services along with other privileges 

See Nagpur Residency Records Vol 1, p 55 

Compiled figures drawn from the Report of the Land Revenue Settlement of 

Sambalpur District 1906 and Final Report on the Land Revenue Settlement of 

Sambalpur District 1926 

6 The area under different crops in the district in 1888, 1906 and 1926 as given by the 
respective settlement reports reveals that the area under sugarcane and other 
commercial crops had increased rapidly over the years 

7 The estimate is made in ‘Studies in Farm Management Sambalpur District, Orissa, 
1959-60', p 5 

8 See Report on the Benefits of Hirakud Irrigation, 1986, Orissa Government Press, 
Cuttack 

9  SeeSambalpur District Gazetteers, 1971 p 106 

10 For more details see Baboo (1987 261-9) 

11 See District Census Handbooks of Sambalpur District of the respective years 
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12 Land being heterogeneous in quality has been converted into lowest category on the 
basis of revenue fixed by Government of Orissa 

13 Cultivable land in Sambalpur district ıs broadly classified as At (high lying land), 
Mal (upland terrace), Berna (del) and Bahal (low lying land occurring towards the 
bottom of a depression) 

14 Though the maps cannot claim to be sufficiently accurate, they reveal the pattern of 
change The location of land of various castes and tribes groups during both 
pre-irrigation and post-irngation period was identified with the help of a group of 
old men of the village on the basis of settlement maps of 1924 and 1970 

15 See the District Census Handbook of Sambalpur District of the respective years 

16 The data on quantity of land sold and purchased in last 40 years (from 1951 to 1990) 
are collected through genealogical method The landholding history of each 
household 1s reconstructed to find out the sale and purchase of land and the reasons 
associated with land sales 

17 The peasants showing the immediate reason may not be the prime mover of land 
The roots of such sales are many At times a peasant 1s seen selling off his land for 
an apparently trivial reason combined with other reasons, far more compelling, 
though latent, to prompt the sale 
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VIEWPOINTS AND COMMENTS 


Comments on Viewpoints 


K.N. Sharma 


I would like to reverse the title of the section ‘Viewpoints and 
Comments’ for purposes of presenting my response to Sociological 
Bulletin, 47 (2), September 1998, published 1n 1999 I begin with five 
comments on the major 1ssues raised 1n this number and then conclude 
with my viewpoints They are off the beaten track of sociology 

Let me first congratulate the Managing Editor, S L Sharma, for 
selecting the published material 1n such a way that this number truly 
reflects almost the whole spectrum of concerns of Indian sociologists 
The material has a wide range—from the mundane, though vital, 
problems of teaching in regional colleges and universities to the concerns 
for grand theorising and Indianising sociology at the abstruse level, from 
commitment to classical tradition of sociological theory and 
methodology to the demand for 'newness', from local and regional 
problems of caste and community to the concerns for the ‘total society’ 
in the face of ‘disenchantment’ The problem of comprehension and 
presentation of reality through various modes, highlighted 1n one paper, 
1s the underlying current all through 


I 


My first comment 1s on the state of teaching sociology in regional 
educational institutions Not only the centres of excellence but our 
society itself must give a serious thought to their problems These 
institutions suffer from numerous deficiencies including the non- 
availability of classics 1n sociology, standard research journals and works 
of good quahty 1n regional languages Generally, their libraries contain 
only text-books and guides in regional languages In such a scenario, the 


K N Sharma, retired Professor of Sociology, IIT, Kanpur, lives 1n 9/76 Arya Nagar, 
Kanpur 208 002 
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apex centres of learning may lose the wide pyramidical base, they may 
end up drawing their sustenance from abroad The trend is already 
discernible 

Secondly, empirical information generation, collection and storage 
have become a mammoth industry Various organs of the United Nations 
publish periodic reports on problems facing mankind Nearer home 
UGC, ICSSR and several ministries provide financial support for 
projects and seminars. Many PhD and MPhil theses provide 
information on local problems on a small scale Now information 
technology has appeared with a bang What is the impact of all this 
information? How much of it is being actually utilised for policy- 
making? And who derives the benefits? Is it not necessary to undertake 
cost-benefit analysis of the whole exercise? 

Thirdly, it 1s true that reading and re-reading of classics 1n sociology , 
as in any branch of knowledge, gives new insights and helps maintain the 
tradition of the discipline However, the fact remains that there are more 
traditions than one in sociology They emanate from three widely 
divergent ontologies of society, class and individual Each one, of course, 
seeks to comprehend social reality and ends up limitum, our 

Tn 
understanding thereof within the theoretical parameters of the specific 
theory In my view, empirical research guided by these theories fails to 
illuminate social reality, ıt ends up either ın the validation of the theory 
or at best in its marginal modifications, while paradigm shifts are almost 
conspicuous by their absence in sociology Besides, choosing or rejecting 
a theory by any sociologist is subjective in the final analysis 

That 1s why, and this 1s my fourth comment, the presentation of 
reality, whether it 1s through films, novels, fine arts or sophisticated 
sociological exercise, cannot escape subjectivity No ‘objective’ clothing 
can cover up this naked truth associated with the values of the author It 
cannot be denied that the values of the authors and their selection of 
concepts and theories are all influenced by the traditional Euro-centric 
and now America-centric globalisation of which we academicians in 
India and elsewhere have been unconscious victims 

Finally, a longish comment on the insistence of ‘scientific manner’ in 
which sociological enquiry must be conducted In order to highlight the 
epistemogical problems of western science and technology, I present a 
simple brief case study of invention of white granulated sugar and its 
associated ‘side effects’ which could not have been visualised at the time 
of invention Let us first try to guess the motivation of the inventor It 
could be either curiosity, which 1s decried by Bertrand Russell, or just a 
little money, or both It could not have been a lofty goal of national or 
international recognition, specially 1n the 18th century 
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Scientifically speaking, he succeeded in identifying the independent 
variables (chemicals) and the dependent variable in sugarcane juice and 
establishing cause-effect relationship between the two The poor or great 
scientist ignored the immediate effects of loss of all minerals and 
vitamins in the process of manufacturing sugar on human body And, of 
course, he could not have visualised its long-term human, demographic, 
agricultural, economic, political, diplomatic and military ‘side effects? 

The invention of sugar motivated European trading companies to 
discover islands, countries and continents where sugarcane could be 
produced They contributed to slavery, diaspora of Indians and their 
attendant miseries The rivalries of these companies led to warfares and 
establishment of colonialism across the globe Sugarcane production 
altered land use pattern with attendant agricultural and soil problems Of 
course, economically and politically ıt was sound business for European 
powers 

The medical science has entered the scene very late Now it has 
established the effects or ‘side effects’ of sugar In terms of its 
contribution to the promotion of diabetes and blood and heart atlments, it 
1s proving to be a sweet poison They are caused by the loss of minerals 
and vitamins which nature put together with carbohydrates 1n sugarcane 
But the genie 1s out No political establishment can muster courage to 
stop its production 

Now, in this background, let us examine the epistemology of western 
science for it affects social sciences as well For the sake of brevity, let 
me highlight only three features 1solation of dependent and independent 
variables, linear cause-effect relationship and exclusive emphasis on 
analysis instead of synthesis 

Fortunately, western science has come round to realise the flaws in 
this epistemology Cosmos ıs one interdependent whole Therefore, there 
cannot be linear causation Variables can be isolated but the residual part 
of the whole and its impact cannot be ignored Therefore, a synthetic 
perspective is required But it 1s too late to bottle back the genie of 
science and technology The old epistemology has also contributed to 
compartmentalisation of disciplines Interdisciplinary bridges cannot 
overcome the fundamental deficiency which 1s causing havoc 

Underlying the so-called rational epistemology 1s the unfounded faith 
in homo-centricity and homo-rationality Man 1s deified He has every 
right to exploit nature, including man His liberty, often resulting in his 
licence to do anything and everything, has become sacrosanct Society, 
religion, law, family, school all are failing to tame the individual 
Nineteenth century Europe discarded this agenda and we have followed 
suit 
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Western science and technology have achieved spectacular success 1n 
the 20th century It has also witnessed spectacular accumulation of 
information on degradation of environment as well as degradation of 
quality of life for a majority of human beings Both are interrelated The 
underlying rationality of science has contributed to irrational (what 
Pareto called residual) pursuits of greed and egotism witnessed in the 
pursuit of political and economic hegemony with the help of science and 
technology Wasteful consumerism spreading on the conveyer belt of 
globalisation 1s only a minor offshoot of these pursuits 


II 


Now I submit five interrelated viewpoints for serious consideration of 
my colleagues in the profession Economic globalisation 1s new but we 
academicians have been victims of academic globalisation since long It 
1s extremely difficult to shed western perspectives It took me nearly two 
decades of study of Sanskrit texts and Indian philosophies in 
transcending the western vision and the ontologies of society, class and 
individual which have led to three conflicting streams of theorising in 
sociology All of them ignore natural environment or rather cosmos as a 
dynamic system In the context of cosmos alone such a grand theory can 
pay dividends, a theory which rises above the compartmentalisation of 
knowledge For, phenomenal reality is not compartmentalised 
Therefore, borrowed concepts and theories rooted 1n the flawed visions 
and hashing and rehashing of the latest academic notions cannot help, 
they may exhibit merely one-upmanship and gain some dubious 
international recognition 

Secondly, in contrast to science and technology, we have no liberty to 
manufacture or invent anything social The traditional institutions, like 
marriage and family, are given, while modern political and economic 
institutions are created by politicians, bureaucrats and industrialists 
Western science and technology are creating more and more problems 
We can simply produce mental ‘constructs’ of concepts and theories in 
order to explain the on-going social reality But we have never achieved 
any unanimity in our characterisation of reality In many a case, 
politicians and ideologues generate new concepts and we go on hashing 
and rehashing them, eg the concepts of equality, social justice, etc 
Have we ever tried to assess their positive or negative impact on the 
society? Our burgeoning baggage of concepts and theories has little to 
offer as acceptable and workable solutions to myriad problems Let us, 
therefore, I humbly submit, do some introspection 
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Thirdly, the glib talk of marriage between tradition and modernity or 
modernisation of tradition or even the amalgamation of spiritualism of 
the East and materialism of the West 1s a sham The vision of all great 
traditions 1s cosmo-centric or theo-centric, while that of modernity 1s 
homo-centric The twain shall never meet as indeed they cannot The 
perspective of Radhakamal Mukherjee may at best be described as theo- 
centric Unfortunately, he too pleaded for a marriage between tradition 
and modernity or science and spiritualism 

Among the founding fathers of sociology in India, G S Ghurye, K 
M Kapadia and Radhakamal Mukherjee were well-versed with Sanskrit 
Probably Radhakamal Mukherjee was the best conversant with Sanskrit 
Sadly, even he appeared to be carried away by the preeminence of 
adwaita Vedanta The next generation of sociologists 1s, by and large, 
ignorant of Sanskrit Though under the influence of Dumont, several 
scholars of Indian sociology, both in India and abroad, started using 
Indian categories of thought, yet the fact remains that many of them have 
been committing blunders as I have shown ın several of my reviews in 
Sociological Bulletin and m Contributions to Indian Sociology and The 
Eastern Anthropologist 

I would like to draw the readers’ attention to two interesting facts of 
various branches of Sanskrit knowledge, eg grammar, literature, 
mathematics, astrology, ayurveda, Kama Shastra, Artha Shastra, Natya 
Shastra and Dharma Shastra They deal with phenomenal reality, 
including social reality Unless their proponents considered the 
phenomenal reality as ‘real’, they would not have indulged in these 
pursuits Moreover, their pursuits were imbued and interlinked by an 
underlying cosmo-centric vision 

Finally, I submit that the path to ‘Indianising sociology’ lies in 
recognising the significance of cosmo-centric vision, identifying its laws 
and their application 1n interpretation of social reality, prediction of its 
dynamics and finding solutions to the myriad social problems Man has 
to be visualised in the context of cosmos Individual liberty, the 19th 
century philosophy, 1s antithesis of this vision And this, unfortunately, is 
the cornerstone of global establishment of sociology 

At this point, I maintain tantalising silence on my understanding of 
India’s central cosmo-centric vision 


Viewpoints and Comments 


Transgressing Boundaries: 
Postmodernism and Cultural Criticism 


Shelley Walia 


A move ıs on in universities around the world to transform Cultural 
Studies into a new critical theory that might help to reconstruct public 
life Particularly in the Thatcherite era, ıt was a major academic 
development when its postmodernist theorist endeavored to give it an 
important status as an established project It 1s felt that this 1s now over 
and time has come to return to the old critical values and a more 
materialist insistence on the text’svhistorical situation But many still feel 
that cultural studies 1s relevant to the study of popular culture, though 
academics 1n English Departments trace ıt back to revolutionary theories 
of the 18th and 19th centuries leading to the introduction of the 
Cambridge tripos, as argued by Fred Inglis in his recent book Cultural 
Studies ! Though its foundations were laid m Cambridge in the 20s, it 
was only 40 years later that it really become an important area of study 
under the stewardship of Richard Hoggart, Stuart Hall, Raymond 
Wiliams and E P Thompson More recently, Althusser, Derrida and 
Foucault entered the discipline 

The working of culture, politics and society should interest people in 
many disciplines especially if cultural studies 1s contextualised within 
western Marxism, feminism and postmodernism This interdisciplinary 
project has an enthusiastic following in both American and British 
universities, and now somewhat ın Indian universities, and is sure to 
leave its mark for years to come Ben Agger, for instance, maintains that 
there are the ‘multiple values’ of cultural studies, and argues for a 
version of it that fits a certain intellectual and political agenda ^ Unlike 
what has happened to poststructuralism, Agger tries to go beyond just a 
vacuum methodology for reading cultural text so as to develop a more 
politically conscientious approach to culture and addresses the emergent 
split 1n cultural studies between a methodologically academised cultural 
studies programme and a more politicised, dehegemonising version 
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No singular version of a pregiven methodology ıs possible within this 
discipline There is no canon, but only a heterogeneity of cultural 
gestures which lends it its pervasive strength But ın order to give it a 
legitimacy in the academic sphere, ıt becomes essential to codify cultural 
studies, though this may in all probability harm its political concern and 
finally kill ıt, as ıt happened with deconstruction in the United States 
Cultural populism has led to, what Terry Eagleton terms, ‘a strong 
current of anything-goes-ism’ within cultural studies He goes on to 
comment on the history of cultural studies in Britain where the study of 
popular culture has posed, since its first glimmerings in the 1960s, a 
whole series of theoretical paradigms ‘From its left-Leavisite origins to 
Hoggart’s Centre for Contemporary Cultural Studies at Birmingham, it 
progressed through Althusserian Marxism and pre-occupation with sub- 
cultures in the 90s to a more feminist, ethnically-conscious neo- 
Gramscianism in the succeeding decade? Eagleton sees the neo- 
Gramscian paradigm between the paranoid and the populist, between the 
belief that ‘mass’ culture 1s an alien imposition on the people from 
above, and the euphoric view of it as a vital flourishing from below 
Cultural meanings, he adds, ‘are seen as in a permanent state of 
contestation, 1n which dominant values are indeed at work in popular 
culture, but rarely without resistance to adaptation on the part of their 
audience, while meanings which emerge more organically from popular 
life are always at risk of being appropriated and reflected by the ruling 
cultural order ^ 

Relevant to this are the views of Horkeimer and Adorno who see the 
rise of popular culture as a reflection of the nse of capitalist forces The 
popularisation of culture sedates large groups of people against their own 
alienation and helps to increase profits through the proliferation of the 
cultural industry But cultural studies strikes out against the Frankfurt 
School by emphasising the legitimacy of introducing the study of popular 
culture into the academic because ‘culture matters’ 

Agger's main argument 1s 'that cultural studies today splits into a 
conformist, comfortable version notable for its methodological approach 
to cultural reading and a more critical version that can be traced directly 
to the inspiration of the Frankfurt School, albeit fertilised with insights 
from less mandarin perspectives on culture, especially that of the 
Birmingham school’ 5 A conformist cultural studies approach cripples it 
into becoming a theoretical and apolitical It must be kept in mind that 
the rejection of absolute values by the postmodernist ought not to imply 
the rejection of all values, especially those necessary to guide the task of 
social reconstruction A version of cultural studies that avoids post- 
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modern relativism and nihilism, on the one hand, and absolutism, on the 
other, 1s what 1s needed 

After addressing serious objections to the whole project of cultural 
studies, both left and non-left, Agger takes up 1n detail five distinctive 
and sometimes overlapping brands of cultural studies including 
traditional Marxism, the Frankfurt School, the Birmingham School, 
poststructuralism, postmodernism and feminism He 1s of the strong view 
that the Frankfurt Cultural Studies agenda leaves a good deal to be 
desired, particularly in its original insensitivity to the realm of the 
popular His own neo-Frankfurt version corrects the Frankfurt version by 
his analysis of the theoretical practices and insights of other schools of 
cultural theory 

With the establishment of Critical Theory and Cultural Studies ın the 
departments of Humanities and Social Sciences, the relevance of certain 
canonical texts to the study of critical theory had been overlooked The 
increasing interest in this area has given mse to anti-theory polemics, 
probably because the traditional discipiines feel threatened Though 
cultural studies have often challenged the radical credentials of critical 
theory, the two disciplines are most certainly complimentary and reflect 
critically upon claims for disciplinary knowledge For instance, 
structuralism cannot be made redundant to the study of all that followed, 
crucial as ıt 1s to all the current debates Barthes’s ‘Myth Today’ has 
proved enormously influential ın Cultural Studies as well as Marxist 
Theory where the arguments between structure and history are no less 
vital than they were for Sartre and Levi-Strauss 

In his essay “Discourse and Disco’, Terry Eagleton writes 


Theory 1s radical and conservative together, and nowhere 1s this more 
obvious than 1n postmodern thought itself It 1s a striking feature of 
advanced capitalist societies that they are at once libertarian and 
authoritarian, hedonist and repressive, multiple and monolithic The 
reason for this 1s not hard to find The logic of the market-place is one 
of pleasure and plurality, of the ephemeral and discontinuous, of a 
great decentered network of desires of which individual consumers 
are the passing function Capitalism 1s the most pluralist order 
history has ever known, restlessly transgressing boundaries and 
pitching diverse life-forms together ° 


This idea of culture has a tenacious hold on contemporary societies both 
1n the west and the east Culture 1s best understood ın relation to the idea 
of the social nature of human hfe and ın literary and social studies this 
includes criticism that takes a text to be an articulation of social and 
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historical forces According to Raymond Williams, culture 1s one of the 
two or three most heterogeneous words ın the English language This 1s 
so partly because of its intricate evolution in many European languages, 
but mainly because it has now come to be used for important concepts in 
several distinct and incompatible intellectual disciplines It thus begins to 
appear both fascinating and repellent, unabashedly complex and 
tantalising, and out of it develop stereotypes of different kinds depending 
on one’s ideology and world-view Its a landscape which 1s sometimes 
self-questioning, and at other times rushing blindly into an unkempt 
confusion of the supermarket and other commonly known features of 
popular culture 

Our history extends over a critical period of adjustments when 
nothing in religion, politics, society or the life of the individual is 
absolute and any attempt to prove the contrary 1s doomed to failure Life 
cannot be fixed and codified, the very nature of existence ıs that ıt 1s 
changing and when one thing changes everything changes with it Living 
at the crossroads of culture one can feel the immediacy of a fluctuating, 
unstable, dualistic, exciting and creative life Though it has connotations 
of aesthetic development pertaining to works and practices of intellectual 
and artistic activity, 1n recent literary-cultural debates the term ‘culture’ 
has been employed to situate literature in a socio-historical context With 
the advent of postmodernism and the rapid and radical change ın its 
wake, the nature of those disciplines that both reflect our culture and help 
to shape it have inevitably undergone transformation Modes and 
categories inherited in their conventional form no longer fit the reality 
experienced by a new generation of a large number of students at all 
levels of education There 1s a visible erosion of the assumptions and 
presuppositions that supported literary disciplines in the past and their 
unambiguous fixity 

These are paradoxical times The deconstruction of a recent album on 
Rap music by an Oxford student may seem ridiculous to the conservative 
lobby, but within cultural studies it 1s most certainly acceptable The 
sleepy spires of Oxford came tumbling down at this shift from the rubric 
The present replacement of Beouwulf by Midnight’s Children or the 
recent seminar on ‘The Relevance of Elvis Presley’ at the University of 
Mississippi or the introduction of Shobha De’s novels in many western 
universities made many balk at such developments within the academy 
leading to the debate over the importance of popular culture A proposal 
for the study of comic strips at the university of Cambridge made many 
Anglo-Saxon conservatives reject ıt with a paralysing sneer in 1972 and 
now you can safely engage 1n the cultural response to Superman Once a 
week there 1s a seminar on Lesgay culture at King’s College, Cambridge 
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The English Faculty at Oxford has Professorship in Cultural and Media 
Studies This only indicates the open-ended social life of texts and the 
questioning of their symbolic and matertal production 

Many do still hold the view that the canon represents the purest art 
form, the surest guide in the pursuit of truth and that Superman 1s 
stretching the canon a bit far This established literary tradition stands 
precluded before the pluralist, the postmodernists, the feminist for whom 
all such canonical literature 1s the endorsement of the dominant class, a 
construction that 1s inherently elitist and male It all feels hke a show trial 
than a reasoned defence of traditional watertight compartmentalising of 
disciplines 

Departments of English and Sociology in India have a false sense of 
social exclusivity and narrowness 1n not introducing the study of popular 
literature and culture as part of the cultural studies programme which, to 
my mind, 1s integral to the study and invigoration of one’s culture 
Culture within such a programme 1s neither aesthetic nor humanist in 
emphasis, but political as it includes the study of, to use Raymond 
Williams’ words, ‘a particular way of life of a people, a period or a 
group" and thereby becomes a corrective for the brazen world Its 
importance lies in its contested and conflictual set of representation 
bound up with the processes of formulation and reformulation of social 
groups 

Undoubtedly all students and teachers are aware of the high quality of 
the traditional canonical studies in different disciplines, for instance, it 
would be naive to argue that the study of popular literature will be at the 
cost of 1gnoring all the great works of literature or art One does not have 
to forget Mozart 1f you also examine Madonna, as she has been recently 
by a number of very eminent feminist writers as a compelling 
representation of women's sexuality One does not give up discourse 
analysis to enjoy a night at the disco To understand the meaning of 
culture there 1s a need to analyse it in relation to the ‘social structure and 
its historical contingency,”® with ideology and hegemony as the central 
concepts Such a discourse of social involvement would examine 
critically the connection between popular literature and cultural 
production, between media interests and public consumption in a way 
that would inform our political practice ? 

Stuart Hall has described popular culture as an ‘arena of consent and 
resistance where hegemony arises, and where it 1s secured It 1s not a 
sphere where socialism, a socialist culture—already fully formed—might 
be simply “expressed” But it 1s one of the places where socialism might 
be constituted That ıs why popular culture matters’ '° Here it 1s clear that 
the social relations are intumately connected with cultural affairs, 
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especially class relations and class consciousness as well as racial 
structuring of all such relations We must not forget the role of power 
that ‘produces asymmetries in the abilities of individuals and social 
groups to define and realise their needs '' It is, therefore, argued that 
culture 1s not autonomous, but a site for all ethnic, class, generational and 
gender differences along which our capitalist societies are. unequally 
divided 

Allan Shotter 1s of the view that we could pause here and ask ‘Don’t 
we already know how to manage people including ourselves, how to 
comfort them, to upbraid them and so on? Don't we already have 
representations of our history and great literature and the structure of our 
society upon which we can draw?” And yet much that people do both 
individually and collectively can outrage and disconcert many of us In a 
certain sense we are struck by the poverty of knowledge of ourselves and 
our social practices It 1s here that one has to come to terms with the 
mysterious and mundane character of everyday life with all its ‘good’ 
tastes, as well its ugliness and sleaze 

The ‘canon’ of the ‘learned’ has to undergo alterations to widen its 
area of study and this 1s a position taken by contemporary students of 
human affairs as well as advocates of a thoroughgoing discursively 
oriented human science What most students of literature or sociology 
lack 1s a lively and quick sense of intelligence with which they can 
happily analyse not only what literature is, but what it does, not what 
advertisements are, but what they do And there 1s enough 1n popular 
culture to provoke an intellectual situation and a world of ideas which 
can help us to understand the complexity of the age that we live in 

But 1t would be rather conservative of social critics not to realise that 
the study of popular culture becomes diagnostic and 1s a way of putting a 
finger on aspects of life, which are not ‘eulogised’ but highlighted in 
order to bring out the intellectual and spintual barrenness of the 
readership, the culture that promotes 1t and, thereby, becomes expository 
in nature This argument has to be seen ın the context of the logic of late 
capitalism when cultural critics must understand that 1t 1s their duty to 
brmg a new sense of self-consciousness, and a new sensitivity to the 
wider social and cultural duties befitting 1ts special guardianship 

In an age of philistinism, criticism has an enormous social 
responsibility to seek out all that 1s premature and decadent in our art 
forms, our hterature, our films, our television shows so as to establish the 
cultural centrality of everyday life and popular culture with the motive of 
not being blind to various elitist practices of the so-called high-society, to 
death, infidelity, incest, rape, lies, and evil that lurks beneath everyday 
lives of people A dissection of popular literature or culture is a 
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commitment and an awareness to defend a certain order of ideas and a 
high state of civil and intellectual order against the onslaught of the 
sordid that surrounds us The study of popular literature will not be taken 
up for cheap pleasure, but to expose the decadence of a society The best 
thought of the age can only be disseminated 1f we also become aware of 
the emptiness, of the unethical and the commonplace and find means of 
countering them 

Cultural criticism from Walter Benjamin to Gayatri Spivak has tried 
to survey the landscape of today's youth and popular culture, from 
second-hand fashion to the rave scene, and from moral panics to teenage 
magazines and MTV To rise above the provincial and the commonplace 
it 1s vital to be aware of it, dissect 1t, and like Goethe or Baudelaire 
‘know life and the world, the poet’s necessary subjects, much more 
comprehensively’ Matthew Arnold 1s absolutely right when he argues 
that the creative power of literature for success 1n the highest sense 1s 
possible if it has ‘materials and basis, a through interpretation of the 
world' which 1s often denied to the residents of academic 1vory towers 
who are not ready to confront the popular in order to understand the 
sublime ? Shobz De and her readers are as much a cultural product as 
MTV and both occupy a significant place within cultural studies It 
would be against all literary norms and naive to consider her literature as 
a high form of art, it needs to be read alongside of ‘great’ works, in the 
same way as Khuswant Singh is read alongside Salman Rushdie, or 
within media studies one could analyse the soap opera and compare it 
with the serious dramatic forms Regis Debray, comparing the serious 
with the mundane while writing on the Fete de L'Humanite, talks about 
the world of ‘Jean Renoir, of the painter Leger, of the tapestry-maker 
Lurcat, of the poets Aragon and Elurad', of Picasso and Houellebecq (the 
novelist of the year) and juxtaposes it with the outside landscape of 
‘ınternet, Clinton, Spielberg and Macdonalds’ 14 

Though good literature is still being written, the literature of the 
‘middle-brow novelists, such as Rose Maculay and Rosamund 
Lehmann’, or low-brow literature of Shobe De and Emma Dally or Jim 
Grace cannot be ignored Daphne Wright 1n her recent essay in the TLS 
writes "These novels offer many different pleasures, but they share the 
particular virtues of popular fiction It 1s not solely concerned with 
creating works of art, 1t 1s aimed at pleasing people, not all of the people 
all the times but some of them for a while That 1s not such a small 
ambition, and novelists who achieve it—whether by amusing, 
comforting, enlightening, or reflecting the experience of their readers— 
deserve praise’ ? Though these are undoubtedly ‘Silly Novels by Lady 
Novelists’, to use the title of George Eliot’s essay of 1856, they touch 
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upon important subjects which can be brought to the attention of a wider 
audience 1n easy digestible form 

It 1s not in the writings of philosophers, sociologists or other ‘high’ 
forms of art only that we can find the basis for what to do for the best in 
oui lives, our judgements can also be rooted ın the confusion of the 
everyday, civil lıfe of society Ordinary people in their conversations and 
in their practical knowledge create the basic reality in which social 
institutions have their life It must not be forgotten that human culture 
has to be studied in the widest sense, with ideas of personal relationships, 
civil society, social ecology, identity and belonging as 1ts main concerns 
These are important issues 1n social and cultural theory Let us not forget 
that social constructionism's basic presuppositions are based also in the 
popular, and the analysis of it 1n the context of cultural and media study 
forms a major component in many Departments of Literature and 
Sociology all over the world Ingrained contempt for popular culture has 
to give in to a dialogue between cultural studies and the political 
economy of culture 

New notions of the nature of literature itself, of new analytical 
methods that indicate the limitations of the Anglo-American critical 
approach, new concepts of literary and cultural forms and modes, all 
these have contributed to the extinction of boundaries that till now 
restricted the study of literature and sociology Wider anthropological 
and sociological areas of investigation into the relationship of art to our 
whole way of life focuses concern on the important area of culture 

The nature of literary and cultural study ıs as important as it 18 
relatively neglected What 1s cultural criticism and how ıt 1s advanced 
through the continual erosion of critical presuppositions and grounds? 
How does ıt come about, change and interact with a culture within which 
1t operates? And what do we do when we read, teach and write about 
literary texts? In suggesting answers to these questions, cultural studies 
provide an important new history and interpretation of criticism as an 
intellectual and cultural practice ın the 20th century The difference 
between ‘criticism’ and ‘critique’ needs to be addressed as it 1s 
something, which has been neglected within the reconstituted English 
departments and cultural studies programmes The ‘method’ of critique 1s 
to subject a mode of understanding to a thorough interrogation of its 
procedures and conclusions from the viewpoint of its own suppositions 
For instance, an English education becomes increasingly defined by the 
transformations 1n canons of study 1n the academy, including the texts of 
African and other third-world nations, from exploration of nation and 
narration to the diversity of transnational cultural schemes, cultural 
studies gradually attains a significant status 
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Courses at the graduate level in universities around the world 
substantially concentrate on cultural conflicts and interchange, 
confronting the established Western canons with many third-world texts 
This has political implications as the established courses contain reading 
lists that often fail to reflect the needs of the minorities. The debate at the 
University of Stanford during the eighties has given an impetus to 
faculties and students to choose their own courses, adopting perceptions 
from recent critical theory to create confrontations of inter-textual related 
readings This dispute undoubtedly emphasises the issue’s political and 
cultural dimensions simultaneously It indicates a recognition of 
heterogeneity 1n culture and in the increasing student population of 
minority cultures that 1s behind the adoption of a more globally oriented 
course 

For situating literature in relation to culture, it becomes essential to 
examine the history of the concept of philosophical critique from the 
Enlightenment through to the present, focusing constantly on critiques of 
cultural assumptions and institutions that are pursued 1n literary studies 
Analysis of psychological criticism, structuralism and semiotics, 
philosophical criticism, Marxist and Foucauldian criticism and feminism 
are taken up with the aim of showing that it is not possible to proceed 
with ‘critique’ without an engagement with cultural analysis It must be 
taken for granted that the nature of the critical enterprise 1s both an 
epistemological and social activity 

Literacy and cultural studies have much common ground to tread 
Drawing on a range of different academic disciphnes such as 
anthropology, social history, linguistics, sociology, cultural studies has 
emerged as a separate field of 1nterdisciplinary study ın the recent years 
though way back ın the sixties ıt was Richard Hoggart and Raymond 
Williams who were responsible for its conception Both these key figures 
were draw 1 from the area of literary studies to larger historical, cultural 
and political issues of both a practical and a theoretical nature The 
sociology of literature forms an intrinsic area of their study within what 
Hoggart has termed ‘the culture and society debate’ A strong interest in 
theory and a general radical flavour are characteristics of this discipline 
which has drawn immensely on literary studies as well as given to ıt the 
study of popular and non-canonical writing It concerns itself with the 
problems of vital importance to society and in the words of Richard 
Hoggart covers the whole way of hfe, its beliefs, attitudes and temper as 
expressed ın all kinds of structure rituals and gestures, as well as in the 
traditionally defined forms of art This rejection of totalising 
viewpoints, tracing connections and influences and at the same time 
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rejecting any kind of academic compartmentalising characterises the 
discipline of cultural studies 

The postmodern debate within cultural studies is a self-reflexive 
phenomenon whose nature and form themselves reflect the conditions of 
the postmodern and the institutional conditions along with intellectual 
regroupings which give shape to contemporary cntical theory and 
critique There 1s a possibility that openness and diversity in. global 
culture which this approach encourages might usher in a cultural- 
political ethics in the postmodern era The social and economic basis of 
this—in the words of Terry Eagleton—‘free floating phenomenon’ of 
postmodernist culture 1s one important way of identifying contemporary 
experience with all its variants that effect individual values and social 
processes of the most fundamental kind 

Though it often seemed in the last few years that the concept of 
postmodernism would fade away under the painful burden of its own 
incoherence, the attraction for it and the glamour of debates has 
multiplied With its powerful configurations of new sentiments and 
thoughts ıt seemed, as David Harvey argues, ‘set fair to play a crucial 
role in defining the trajectory of social and political development simply 
by virtue of the way 1t defined standards of social critique and political 
practice °" It 1s very clear at present that the parameters of political and 
intellectual criticism and the complex processes of cultural production 
and ideological transformation are defined and determined ‘through the 
‘cultural hegemony of postmodernism’, a cultural aesthetic m its own 
right 

Within the Anglo-Saxon stronghold of universities like Oxford and 
Cambridge, theory has established a firm foothold, though Frank 
Kermode is of the view that the Cambridge English Faculty 1s 
‘exceptionally hostile to any kind of thought at all’ 55 Within the rubric of 
these universities there 1s a hesitation to allow a student to work on an 
area of popular culture and recent theory has certainly been criticised for 
its betrayal of literature with an endemic disease that seems to be most 
influential ın abolishing literature Kermode finds this ‘high-powered 
academic literary criticism’ ‘destructive’? His aim 1s to see how we 
must preserve literature and the reading public ‘In their (teachers of 
English) own time they can read what they like and deconstruct or neo- 
historicise what they like, but in the classroom they should be on their 
honour to make people know books well enough to understand what 1t 1s 
to love them If they fail in that, either because they despise the 
humbleness of the task or because they don't themselves love literature, 
they are failures and frauds' m 
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Such critics doubt the capacity of interpretation by contemporary 
critics like Christopher Norris or Derrida or Lyotard who emphasise the 
political underpinnings of all theoretical discourse and dismiss the 
traditional notion of interpretation. and the idea that literature 1s a 
mystified concept Literature was taken to be transparent and criticism 
was meant for the educated ‘gentleman’ who exercised his energies at 
analysing a few canonical writers A sort of snobbery seeped into his 
profession which could almost be accused of being too provincial for the 
liking of the radical theoretician whose main concern was to expose the 
ideological underpinnings of all texts which are far from being anything 
but transparent The politicisation of interpretation 1s the slogan of the 
theorist who takes the discipline of literature as nothing but an 
ideological constructed category As John Harwood writes, 
‘Deconstruction could, as ıt were, defer the consequences of this stance 
by enabling theorists to argue that “literature” always subverted the 
intentions of its authors by reinstating that which the author had sought 
to exclude’ 2 Cultural theory, therefore, gained its importance in the 
university and almost superseded literature, and ‘doctrinaire theorists 
were ın a position to do to their students what the old guard had done to 
them’ ? 

Many students can be seen attending courses on Critical Theory and 
Cultural Studies at Oxford where eminent theorists like Terry Eagleton 
and Valentine Cunningham lecture to packed classrooms on 
postmodernism, textuality and popular culture with a desperate aim of 
understanding the contemporary and making sense of new forms of mass 
production and consumption The traditionalists at Oxford had argued 
that Terry Eagleton should move to the Department of Sociology or 
create a new Department of Cultural Studies, but he finally scored over 
them by taking over as the Wharton Professor of English, an appointment 
much criticised by the old school of dons 

Debates still rage around sub-cultures and notions of cultural 
contestation, about identity and the politics of recognition For instance, 
racial murder, rape and queer-bashing are not questions of style but of 
power and cannot be resolved by statements about lifestyles as being 
subversive in themselves In the last years of Thatcherism, the 
intervention of postmodernism gave rise to a distrust in the 
metanarrative, a move that fitted well with the neo-liberalism that 
politics of the last decade and a half has been involved with Within this 
school of thinking, ideology and class, language and symbol, gain 
prominence Though in the postmodern era we are free from making 
Judgements, the demand to have a ‘critical sociology’ of mass media that 
raises questions about moral responsibility, a Leavisite notion, that 
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stands in opposition to the consumerist world view 1s often made Inside 
academia the intellectual crisis deepens and the debate between style and 
political engagement continues Academic criticism has gradually 
become more and more specialised and has been accused of being rather 
fuzzy and unpenetrable to a reader outside the discipline Literary and 
cultural criticism has moved more and more into a practice that tries to 
exhibit a motive of contributing to knowledge With philosophy as one of 
its main obsessions and political undressing of the oppressor its deep- 
seated motivation, cultural theory has become the mainstay of 
academics How far it has succeeded 1n killing the interest of the student 
in literature 1s debatable I am left wondering about the state of theory 
and methodology which has become so diverse and interdisciplinary that 
sometimes one fails to understand where interpretation 1s taking you Is it 
the poverty of theory or the poverty of interpretation? The very variety 
and complexity of a work has to be grappled with and there 1s no 
straitjacketing of the approach 
I.do not think modern cultural theory 1s ‘subversive and nihilistic’ 

Nor would I agree with Paul de Man when he rejects the idea that 
literature 1s ‘a substitute for the teaching of theology, ethics, psychology 
or intellectual history’ 23 It ıs fine when teachers examine the ‘structure 
of language prior to the meaning ıt produced’,” but what objection can 
any one have if the aesthetic theory that links literature with politics, 
religion, ethics and epistemology 1s also taken up while discussing a text 
in the classroom We cannot deny the relevance of history as a ‘co-text’ 
more than a 'context' to the study of literature Philology, poetics and 
rhetoric were no doubt 1mportant to de Man, but, as Denis Donoghue 
argues, it is rather difficult to find teachers who limit themselves only to 
the study of rhetoric and poetics ^ In my experience also, most of the 
teaching that I have seen in the middle nineties emphasises politics and 
de Man’s approach is very rare Donoghue makes a very relevant point 
when he says that theory really has moved into the field of ideology, 
thereby becoming more autonomous and political in nature, but divorced 
fiom the real arena of active politics 


An ideology, in my sense of it, 1s a system of ideas, vocabularies and 
practices deployed as an instrument of power In the classroom, an 
ideologist tries to transform students as social subjects and, by so 
doing, to further the interests of the social group the ideologist 
represents Women's Studies, Feminism, Gender Studies, Gay and 
Lesbian Studies, African-American Studies, Marxist Criticism, 
Psychoanalytic Criticism, Deconstruction, Post-colonial Studies the 
list 15 incomplete a 
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This 1$ correct to a degree, but I would contend the fact that these various 
Schools are 'comparable to the quarrels on policy and strategy in a 
political party' ?! | take such development of cultural studies as being 
rather useful in making the classroom as a site for political action by way 
of which an angry readership 1s produced that becomes more aware of 
certam important contemporary issues This in turn acts as a catalyst for 
the student choosing his area of study or career whereby he becomes an 
active participant 1n the fight for an ethical way of life Many do finally 
begin to take an active part in politics J, therefore, do not take Cultural 
Studies or the upholding of an ideology as ‘self-propelling’, nor do I 
think that we should be 1n any way discouraged by the disagreements 
between different studies and ideologies Disagreements and debates will 
arise, deconstruction will clash with Marxism 1n its de-historicising of 
history Why should teachers be ‘organic intellectuals’ 1n the sense in 
which Gramsci uses the phrase to mean that they must always remain ın 
contact with the ‘simple people’ and their problems? Though it may be 
true that teachers do not actively participate 1n social and political 
movements, they are 1n a position to provoke a clash 1n 1deologies and a 
desire among the students to do something for the rights of the people 
How else are political activists born? Let us be clear 1n our minds that 
our methodologies are not a substitute for our ‘frustrations’ as Donoghue 
argues, our ideologies are a way of involving the student 1n the issues 
that go beyond the poetics or rhetoric of the text 
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Viewpoints and Comments 


Nation and Gender—Historical Perspective 


Mohini Anjum 


Recent feminist research has emphasised the close relationship between the 
women's question and the formulation of a national identity How a nation 
defines womanhood goes a long way in determining the role and status of 
women 1n a country, and its process of development Law 1s an 1mportant 
spokesman of the mundset of a nation In the Indian subcontment, it 1s 
patriarchal system and therefore it reinforces patrilineal and patrilocal family 
norms 

Understanding the role that women have played (or not played) 1n the 
growth and development of the nation will have to be based on the assessment 
of how the women’s question has been dealt with in the Indian context For an 
unbiased and objective assessment, we will have to look at (a) external factors 
that have influenced women's participation m the process of development and 
nation-building, (b) the role that women themselves have played as the agency 
for development, and (c) factors that have adversely affected the women’s 
movement and their participation m the national development agenda 

It 1s 1mportant to point out at the outset that most discussions on nation 
building, development, national identity, and so on, often 1gnore or underline 
the role of the minonties including women There are, however, a few 
exceptions, like TK Oommen’s study of nation, state and national identity 
He emphasises how the very concept of a nation 1s often politically defined to 
mean the majority community To extend his argument further, we can see 
how a political party like the BJP can give a totally communal colour to the 
concept of Indian nationhood, that 1s, a Hindu state, Hindutva, and so on 

As pointed out by Amnta Chachhi, ‘one of the most significant forces 
mobilising identities 1s the state Identity politics are often a result of or a 
reaction to state processes State structures also construct and reproduce 
identities, 1n a context where these structures and the general communalisation 
of society mobilise communal or caste identities, these begin to be forced 
upon individuals of various caste groups or communities’ (1989) Further, she 
rightly points out that “women in particular have been subject to contradictory 
political and economic pressures and they have defined themselves and been 
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defined and redefined m their 1dentities as women, as members of a nation, 
community, caste and class group' 

We first begin with a discussion on how external factors have 
influenced and determined women’s issues The most vivid examples can 
be drawn from Muslim countries in Asia Valentina Moghadam, a well 
known femunist, noted that in Iran, the Islamic authorities saw a deep 
moral and cultural crisis exemplified in the naked women, to solve the 
problem, women had to be covered and domesticated By contrast, in 
Afghanistan the secluded, illiterate, veiled woman was seen by the 
revolutionaries as exemplifying the country’s backwardness, 
consequently, women had to be educated and ‘uncovered’ In both cases, 
revolutionising society and transforming women were two sides of the 
same coin The two above mentioned examples clearly show the 
relationship and struggles around cultural identity 

Now, let us look at the Indian situation We will see how the 
perception of the gender issue has often been coloured and controlled by 
the political 1deology and political scenario prevailing at a particular 
Juncture in Indian history During the freedom struggle, for example, 
political leaders and social reformers wanted to project to the British 
rulers that the status of women in traditional society as described in the 
religious scriptures was high This was to counter the image the rulers 
had about Indian society being backward, full of social evils like child 
marriage, female infanticide, sati, and so on, and to assert that the 
position of women during the British. period was at its worst in Indian 
history 

The social reformers, therefore, insisted on revival of those traditional 
values associated with Indian culture which had placed women on a high 
pedestal and examples of Gargi and Matraiye were quoted as role-models 
for India's women As we know, social reformers, starting from Swami 
Vivekananda, Raja Ram Mohan Roy, to Ranade and Mahatma Gandhi, 
were all men greatly influenced by Western education They insisted that 
apart from social legislation what was required to improve the status of 
Indian women was education 

Education was seen as the most important ‘single factor’ that would 
open the road to women’s emancipation However, the class bias and the 
patriarchal approach were clearly visible in the education our social 
reformers visualised for women To quote Veena Majumdar ‘The plea 
that education would improve women’s efficiency as wives and mothers 
left 1ts indelible mark on the educational policy’ 

This patriarchal bias was clearly visible 1n the views expressed by 
Mahatma Gandhi He had called upon women to join the satyagraha 
because he believed that women had greater ability to endure suffering 
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In 1921 he stated “To me the female sex is not the weaker sex It is the 
nobler of the two, for it 1s even today the embodiment of sacrifice, silent 
suffering, humility, faith and knowledge ' So ıt was the silent, suffering, 
sacrificing woman that was the 1deal woman Sita was promoted as the 
role-model for Indian women The image of a modern independent 
career woman does not fit into Gandhi's conception of the ideal Indian 
woman 

The freedom struggle had taken centre stage and Mahatma Gandhi 
was aware that in order to be successful, the freedom struggle should be 
a national movement and for that ıt was pertinent to involve women— 
half the population of the country But to involve them, one had to make 
them conscious and aware of the 1mportance of the freedom struggle, 
1nculcate 1n them sentiments of patriotism, the pride of swadeshi, and so 
on That was another reason why education for women was necessary 
But, so that women come forward and participate in the freedom 
movement, they needed the support of the family and to get the support 
of the family, one had to change the values of society-thus social 
transformation had to precede the freedom struggle and not be its 
outcome, as some of Mahatma Gandhi’s contemporaries had visualised 
Thus, ıt was at the call of this charismatic leader that women from all 
walks of life came forward to participate 1n the freedom struggle and 1n 
this they had the support of men But once independence was won, and 
India became a free nation, the contribution of women in the freedom 
struggle was conveniently forgotten—their role in the building of the 
Indian nation was generally forgotten or undermined 

Their contribution exists only in history books or as names of 
commercial complexes or hostels for working women, and more recently 
one or two roads in the capital have been named after them 

The post-independence period has been marked by a much too 
prolonged phase of complacency among men and women Women, who 
had contributed immensely to the freedom struggle, became the worst 
victims of the partition, tortured, humiliated, abused by both 
communities 1n India and Pakistan Tormented by atrocities ranging from 
sati to bride burning and violence of all kinds, their condition has 
deteriorated and they continue to be easy targets of attack whether it 1s 
the extremist activities ın Kashmir or militancy in Punjab or communal 
violence in any part of India 

"However, with changes 1n the 1deological and political climate and 
the UN's emphasis on human rights, women's issues have been receiving 
greater attention Even the approach to women's issues has undergone 
changes since the 1970s Beginning from the early twenties, for about 
half a century, the most dominant was the ‘welfare’ approach wherein 
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women were seen as ‘objects’ of ‘welfare’ and attempts were made by 
social reformers to ‘uplift’ the ‘downtrodden’ women My study of some 
of the prominent early all-India voluntary associations emphasised the 
importance of education and social legislation for the ‘upliftment’ of 
women In the welfare approach ‘upliftment’ 1s more than obvious In 
fact, voluntary associations were referred to as ‘social welfare’ 
associations for women-for example, the Women’s Indian Association, 
the National Council of Women in India and the All India Women's 
Conference These stand testimony to the ‘welfare approach’ that filtered 
down from the government to the voluntary associations The Central 
Social Welfare Board was created 1n 1953 to fulfill the ‘welfare state’ 
dream as enshrined in the Constitution of India But this has been 
counter-productive My study of women's welfare associations 1n Delhi 
shows how ‘voluntary associations’ (now referred to as NGOs) gradually 
lost their ‘voluntariness’ because government programmes began to be 
routed through these voluntary associations To qualify for these funds, a 
voluntary association had to 1mplement government policies and these 
policies kept shifting from family planning to setting up mahila mandais, 
to health centres to IRDP (Integrated Rural Development Programme), 
the emphasis has changed with every Plan period 

After Independence, these women's associations, whose leaders had 
played an important role in the freedom struggle, became mere 
implementing bodies for the government, thus losing their freedom, 
focus and voluntariness Funding from the government dictated the 
programmes and their implementation To take advantage of these funds, 
a large number of women's associations 1n urban centres and rural areas 
sprang up but most of these are defunct and exist on paper only Also, 
those that function effectively could not free themselves of the 
patriarchal bias In their vision, education for women was important to 
make them play their primary roles as wives and mothers more 
efficiently That explains why the early women's colleges like the Lady 
Irwin College in Delhi, which was a constituent of All India Women's 
Conference, emphasised ‘home science’ education for women Apart 
from home science, religious education was also an important component 
of women's education and some educational institutions even had a 
course called *moral science' Thus, patriarchal 1deology has influenced 
our educational policy, syllabi, textbooks and all the rest of it And a 
majority of women in rural areas do not have access to even this 
education 

The freedom movement in India, as we know, was able to draw a 
large number of rural women into its fold, but the women's movement 
has never been able to involve rural women, and particularly the rural 
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women from lower socio-economic categories, 1nto the movement The 
reason 1s that the leadership and control of the women's movement has 
all along been 1n the hands of caste/class elite women My study of some 
national women's associations has shown that it is these ‘elite’ women 
social workers who have derived major benefits from their ‘welfare’ 
activities, attending national and international conferences, receiving 
media coverage and awards As some of them describe it, ‘social welfare 
work 1s the shortest route to becoming a celebnty ' The position of the 
lower caste/class women has remained more or less the same, if not 
worse 

Contrary to one’s expectations, some recent studies, for example by 
Irene Tinker, Neera Desai and Amartya Sen on women and development 
have shown how many development programmes have actually been 
detrimental to the interests of women The gender bias at all levels—at 
the level of planning, policies as well as 1mplementation—has adversely 
affected the interests of women, specially in the unorganised sector 
Whenever modern technology 1s introduced, women are the worst 
affected They are the first to be thrown out of jobs—specially when 
returns from modern technology multiply Modern technology in 
medicine has 1ncreased the number of female foetus abortions One can 
quote innumerable examples to show how development programmes to 
which most Third World countries are committed in the process of nation 
building have worked against the interests of women 

Although in recent years attention has shifted from welfare to equality 
and empowerment of women, studies and day-to-day facts of life have 
shown that women’s position has deteriorated, the increase 1n cases of 
violence against women 1s an important indication, and worst still, it is 
the ‘empowered’ women who are being targetted and attacked 

Further, 1n recent years, as the Third World countries are going 
through a phase of repayment of debt and economic adjustment to 
international organisations, some of the earlier gains won by women are 
being withdrawn In Canada, which 1s one of the First World countries, 
one of the first targets of resource crunch was the Simone de Beauvoir 
Institute, Montreal, the only women's studies institute 1n. Concordia 
University This 1s a serious reflection of how governments view 
women's studies programmes 

The UN's (1989) World Survey on the Role of Women in 
Development summarised the 1980s thus ‘While some women have 
improved their position far more have become poor Ironically, poverty 
among women has increased, even within the richest countries, resulting 
in a feminisation of poverty Poverty particularly afflicted families in 
which women are the sole income earners, a growing phenomenon 
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Increases in maternal and infant mortality in some developing countries 
have been observed for the first time ın decades as social services have 
been cut as part of adjustment packages ° 

The Commonwealth secretarial report on women’s situation in the 
Third World at the end of the 1980s also reiterates the UN’s world 
survey report mentioned above ‘It 1s the women who have had to find 
means for families to survive To achieve this, they have had to work 
longer and harder ' 

Thus to conclude, we can see that the relations between nation and 
gender have been uneven and deeply influenced by external factors, 
political ideology and political conditions within the country as well as 
the vested interests within the feminist movements More problems arise 
when the feminist movements are seen as anti-national, specially when 
they are seen as an attack on patriarchy which 1s supposed to be the 
edifice on which society 1s built, they are dismissed and sometimes 
criticised for being anti-national The women’s movement also needs to 
be critically examined for taking positions which appear to be a 
fight/struggle against the state 

In a democratic society which has great potential for egalitarianism, 
the state should be viewed as a resource for women’s movements and, 
vice-versa, and women should be viewed as a resource for the nation 
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Remembering 
M. N. Srinivas 
(16 11 1916 — 30 11 1999) 


I want to write many new things but they must all be written on the 
Indian slate I would gladly borrow from the West when I can return 
the amount with decent interest (Gandhi 1924 209) 


We have maintained that the disciplines flourish best when they 
address themselves to the analyses of the ongoing process, concerns 
and problems of Indian society 

National concerns and preoccupations ın sociology are not only 
inevitable but desirable as the only alternative would be to imitate 
another country’s concerns This 1s seen in the ex-colonial countries 
where individual scholars or groups of them cling to the problems, 
fashions and even mannerisms of their teachers in the West 
Sociology has to go native if it has to be creative (Srinivas et al 1973 
207) 


Eight months have elapsed since the passing away of Mysore 
Narsimhachar Srinivas at the ripe age of 83 at Bangalore on November 
30, 1999 after a brief illness The sense of loss and void that it caused 
among us all 1s still very fresh and profound 

Losing their dearest so suddenly, his wife, daughters and close 
relatives are perhaps still ın a daze and are trying hard with fortitude to 
come to terms with the dimensions and depths of their loss "Chamu", as 
he was affectionately called by his small circle of warm-hearted friends, 
had visited and met the most intimate of them—writer R K Narayan and 
historian S Gopal—at Chennai a few days before his death as if in 
anticipation of ıt and to bid them good-bye forever Srinivas valued his 
friends and their friendship and was unfailing 1n his communications to 
share moments of joy and sorrow, the excitement of a fresh thought or 
idea or information about a new book or a paper in a journal He was a 
prolific letter-writer, replying to every letter in his own handwriting He 
1s also missed by a large circle of his grateful students and colleagues 
who had felt stimulated by his lectures and much more so by his very 
presence and by conversations and informal interactions with him where 
he was at his best They had certainly grown a few inches taller by 
having him as their philosopher, guide and friend 
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What Srinivas meant to his students and colleagues of several 
generations was revealed at the time of his visit —which alas turned out 
to be his last—to the Delhi School of Economics where he delivered the 
Golden Jubilee Lecture on Septembér 20, 1999 and where his old 
colleagues and old friends had assembled along with his former students 
and the students of these students ın large numbers The occasion 
demonstrated ın ample measure that Srinivas was not for them just a 
valuable relic of the past but a living presence, one who had still the 
power of fresh thinking and of stimulating fresh thinking on old and new 
issues relating to changing Indian society He was still a powerful 
intellectual magnet whose attraction and appeal were irresistible and 
whose impact was felt by everyone present His lecture on the oft- 
repeated theme of caste gave many fresh insights and it offered many 
clues for more intensive investigations and fresh reflections It would 
have been a matter of some satisfaction to him that following his 
suggestion the Communist Party of India (Marxist) had in a recent 
document lifted what Srinivas had once called the ‘Marxist ban on caste’ 
and accepted its legitimacy and relevance in Marxist political discourse 
and praxis 

It seems now as if Srimtvas had come for the Golden Jubilee 
Lecture—along with his wife, Rukmini, an eminent academic in her own 
right who had also been invited as a former member of the Faculty of 
Human Geography—to bid adieu to all the members of the Delhi School 
fraternity, to the Delhi University and to Delhi itself where he had spent 
the best and the most productive years of his life He had come perhaps 
to bid farewell specially to the Department of Sociology founded and 
nursed by him which will always serve as a living monument of his 
pioneering role It also seems as if this visit was a part of Srinivas’s 
preparation for his final journey, something that must have given him a 
sense of peace and fulfilment before his departure Srinivas’s presence as 
one of the founding fathers and builders of the School and the tribute to 
him ın words and without words by the Delhi School fraternity at that 
moment was indeed very touching and heart-warming Perhaps no 
honour could be greater than the reverence and affection conveyed by the 
eyes and faces of a cheering assembly of students and teachers of 
sociology for one who had won for sociology the high position once 
claimed only by economics 

When we remember that occasion we can appreciate more clearly 
how ın Srinivas’s passing away Indian sociology and social anthropology 
had lost its pathfinder and mnovative discipline-builder of the post- 
colonial era His initiatives had heralded a new epoch in the development 
of these disciplines, removing the China Wall existing between them and 
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bringing them closer to each other for creative interaction and 
collaboration Srinivas had imitated the tradition of basing macro- 
sociological generalisations on micro-anthropological insights and of 
giving a sociological sweep and perspective to anthropological 
investigations of small-scale communities (Srinivas 1996 22) 

The Srinivas epoch was thus an epoch of wide-ranging redefinition 
and renewal in the twin disciplines It was an epoch of reformulation of 
areas of study and methods of enquiry for research on changing Indian 
society, specially rural society, 1n the post-colonial era It was an epoch 
of rethinking on and refashioning of methods and subjects for teaching 
and of bridging the hiatus between concept-building and fact-finding 
Lastly, ıt was also an epoch of defining norms of participation in public 
discourse, public policy and public action for the practitioners of 
sociology and social anthropology 1n an era when the claims of scientific 
calling and of social engagement were not always in harmony with each 
other and when the demands of social engagement, specially under the 
growing influence of the newly formed nation-state, had the possibility 
of intruding into the scientific domain and undermining the autonomy of 
the social scientist and the scholar In this changing scenario, Srinivas 
was one of the very few scholars who were able to preserve their 
academic moorings and their autonomy as social scientists and scholars, 
without disregarding their obligations to their country and nation 

It was a time when there was an exodus of talent from the universities 
and research institutes to fully state-controlled or semi-autonomous 
scientific institutions in the State sector It was also a time when 
Professors and Vice-Chancellors preferred to become Ministers, 
Secretaries, Durector-Generals, Deputy Chairmen, Members and 
Advisers of the Planning Commission, Advisers and Consultants in 
various ministries or Members of Lok Sabha or Rajya Sabha At such a 
time Srinivas was one of the few who preferred to be a Professor and 
remained one all his life He had declined the offer of joining the 
powerful and prestigious post of Secretary Education, Government of 
India, during the Indira era He had also disclosed in a recent interview 
published ın Contributions to Indian Sociology that he had not accepted 
Ashok Mehta’s request to offer his services to the Planning Commission 
as a member advising on matters relating to non-economic aspects of 
development The loss of the Planning Commission was the enormous 
gain of the world of knowledge and of scientific scholarship Srinivas 
was lucky that he did not have to pay a heavy price 1n intellectual terms 
which some other gifted social scientists had to pay on account of their 
entry 1nto and exit from politics and from the Government Srinivas 
produced some of his best work and seminal writing during this period 
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Of course, he served as a member of various official and semi-official 
Committees appointed by Government for matters relating to social 
science policy or social policy, but Srinivas did not lose his sense of 
independence, his feel for ground level realities and his sensitiveness to 
people's perceptions At a time when grandiose economic models and 
grand macro socio-economic projections were in vogue, Srinivas alone 
had the candour and the courage to talk of the 'earthworm's view of 
reality’ He alone could, for instance, make an observation quoted below 
that ıs as insightful as it ıs simple and direct ‘While the ploughman 
thought of how well the new blade penetrated the soil, the worms 
underneath may be pardoned for taking a different view’ (quoted in A 
World of Difference 1991 159) If we substitute the ‘planner’ at the top 
for the ‘ploughman’ and the ‘people’ for the ‘worms underneath’, the 
statement becomes the most telling indictment of the era of grandiose 
projects designed and imposed from above and their impact on the life of 
the masses below 

From hindsight ıt can be said that at different points in life Srinivas 
showed with some exceptions a certain wisdom and maturity in taking 
the right decisions and making the right choices which were consistent 
with the pursuit of his basic concerns and the main goals and objectives 
that he had set for himself and which ensured the flowering of his 
creativity and his personality 

And sometimes the choice was not easy between two conflicting 
courses of action open to him as, for instance, at the time when he had to 
choose whether to be a lecturer at Oxford with all the prestige, aura and 
opportunities associated with it specially for a scholar from an ex- 
colonial country or to return home with all its risks and uncertainties and 
to take up the challenge of building a Department of Sociology at Baroda 
which involved starting from scratch in every respect Srinivas opted for 
the latter course and that had made all the difference, a decision which 
transformed the risk-taking beginner into an academic entrepreneur, 
pioneer and a trail-blazer ın the field of sociology and social 
anthropology His decision to give preference to M S University, Baroda 
over Oxford at that moment showed a great strength of character and 
foresight But the decision was not taken without prolonged mental 
conflict and agony In an autobiographical narrative written much later 
when he had already made his mark in India and in Indian sociology and 
social anthropology, Srimivas recalled that phase of inner turmoil in 
moving words 


I said goodbye to Oxford in June 1951 But after I had burnt my 
boats 1n Oxford, I was seized with all kinds of doubts and fears I 
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walked about with the feeling that I was really committing academic 
hara-kiri ın giving up Oxford to go to a University which had just 
been started I even thought of going back on my decision but I 
lacked the courage to mention this to anyone Indeed, all through my 
first year I was plunged 1nto moments of depression about the kind of 
academic life that I had opted for But looking back over the years I 
have no doubt whatever that I did the right thing in leaving Oxford 
and returning to a University in my own country 1 am only too 
keenly aware that had I continued at Oxford, I could have been a 
much more rigorous scholar and written more books and papers, but I 
am also certain that I would have experienced an emotional and 
spiritual desiccation which. would have affected my work as well as 
my relations with those with whom I came into contact (1973 18-19) 


Apart from the impact that his decision had on Srınıvas’s own 
evolution as an Indian social anthropologist and sociologist and the 
stimulation that his being an insider provided for his own contributions 
to the understanding of Indian society, Srinivas also took note of the 
implications of tus decision for his being able to build two important 
centres of sociology and social anthropology, the first at Baroda and the 
second at Delhi as leading centres of teaching and research in these twin 
disciplines He could also help in the making of young social 
anthropologists and sociologists who were capable of taking over from 
him in course of time Srinivas expressed his sense of fulfilment in his 
inimitable way 


Leaving aside the problematic question of the kind of contribution I 
would have been able to make had I continued at Oxford, I have no 
doubt that by returning home I have been able to have certain 
satisfactions which I would not have had if I had remained abroad 
One of the most important has been helping 1n the creation of a small 
body of scholars all of whom have been trained ın India, are active 1n 
research and teaching and who are trying to apply the methods and 
techniques of social anthropology and sociology in the analysis of the 
problems of a vast, diverse and complex society such as India which 
1s also undergoing rapid change I have also been able to help in the 
setting of two Departments of Sociology, first at Baroda and then at 
Delhi (1973 18-19) 


At this point, it ıs 1mportant to note that Srinivas was perhaps 
one of the very few scholars 1n the field of social science who were able 
to combine and harmonise the two roles of an institution-builder and of a 
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creative researcher and a devoted teacher 1n a remarkable manner The 
demands of an academic administrator as the head of the department and 
of various Committees which Srinivas chaired or of which he was a 
member did not thwart his creativity as a researcher and a scholar Of 
course, he often complained how he was relapsing into ‘academic 
literacy’ by becoming a ‘committee man’ (1973 22) At the same time, 
his intellectual stamina, his capacity for concentration on academic 
projects of writing a book or a paper and his intellectual self-discipline 
were of such a high order that he remained productive and creative even 
during the period when administrative chores and various committee 
meetings were intruding into his time in a big way 

Any scholar works and grows not under ideal conditions but under 
given conditions with all their possibilities and their constraints And 
Srinivas was no exception to the facilitating and constraining influence 
of his times In an ex-colonial country like India trying to make up for 
the lost time, the claims of one’s own country compelled a primacy over 
all other claims for every sensitive Indian not only in the pre- 
independence period but also in post-colonial era As Srinivas said in a 
recent interview, even those who were trained and educated abroad were 
all ‘nationalists’, even if ‘unconscious nationalists’, and their country 
drew them like a magnet and even ın the professional fields chosen by 
them they were responding to this deeper nationalistic urge In an 
interview televised from Doordarshan during muid-eighties Srinivas 
himself acknowledged how this milieu deeply influenced his life and 
work Further, Srinivas observed that like many young scholars of his 
generation 1f he was at one end the child of the resurgent Indian 
nationalism, at another he was the product of the Western (chiefly 
British) impact If Gandhi-led Indian nationalism influenced his concerns 
and his choice of problems for sociological enquiry, the British influence 
(that 1s the influence of British social anthropology) mainly influenced 
his approach and orientation Perhaps Srinivas’s work was influenced 
and even limited by the fact that he was overexposed to the British 
anthropological tradition and least exposed to the continental 
sociological tradition both 1n its classical and neo-classical forms This 
explains certain basic features, even deficiencies of Srinivas’s work It 
must also be noted that ın a world then divided by Cold War Srinivas’s 
caste as opposed to class-based explanations of India's ongoing social 
and political processes found a highly sympathetic and appreciative 
response from the Anglo-American scholars In broader terms 1t may be 
said that Srinivas failed to make the important transition from his in- 
depth India-based empirical studies to creative contributions in the field 
of general social anthropological or sociological theory He was not able 
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to make the transition from the concrete to the abstract or from the 
specific to the general and the unique to the universal A historical- 
sociological exploration, explanation and understanding of Srinivas’s 
work would be a highly rewarding exercise 

In his ‘Itineraries of an Indian Social Anthropologist’ (1973), written 
more than a quarter century before his demise, Srinivas gives us an 
opportunity to know how he himself evaluates what he has achieved and 
what he has yet to achieve The last passage of this remarkable essay 
gives a very candid and clear expression to his innermost feelings 


Before I end this autobiographical essay I must give expression to my 
feeling that I am really lucky in that my work has had some influence 
on other scholars engaged ın the analysis of Indian society and 
culture I have also had my fair share of honours ! If any thing I feel 
that now I should be more active ın research ın order to justify the 
honours conferred on me I am also aware that while honours give a 
scholar great pleasure, total involvement ın creative research with all 
its heartbreaks and anxieties bring with it a satisfaction which 1s 
altogether different and more gratifying (1996 22-23) 


Thus while expressing his sense of satisfaction on what he had 
achieved both 1n terms of his own work and in terms of influencing other 
scholars, Srinivas also expresses his innermost feeling that satisfaction 
resulting from ‘total involvement in creative research is altogether 
different and 1s more gratifying’ 

It seems to me that Srinivas at that point had intuitively felt that he 
had reached that critical point 1n his studies of Indian rural society when 
the micro-studies done by him so far required a grand synthesis and 
questions tackled by him needed a reformulation ^ It 1s pertinent to ask 
whether Srinivas was able to realise this deeper satisfaction of 
undertaking this synthesis and this reformulation at the end of the next 
quarter century after writing his autobiographical essay and before 
departing from the scene Srınıvas undoubtedly produced outstanding 
work during the next quarter century—for instance, his classic The 
Remembered Village (1976) and many other essays including ‘On Living 
in a Revolution’ (1986), ‘Some Reflections on Dowry’ (1984) ‘The 
Insider and the Outsider in the Study of Cultures’ (1984) —all 
illuminating dimensions of ongoing social change 1n India 

And yet for Srinivas these were turbulent years involving a lot of 
problems largely associated with his leaving the Delhi School of 
Economics and joining the Institute of Social and Economic Change at 
Bangalore One wonders whether Srinivas took the right step in leaving 
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Delhi and settling down at Bangalore where he was not completely free 
to do what he wanted but had to work under the constraints of a research 
institute and without the freedom and flexibility of a University 
department The Institute authorities had a different perception of 
Srinivas’s role and different expectations from him ın regard to the 
research priorities in an Institute devoted to development studies and 
policy In their view, the Institute’s research programme must be relevant 
more for formulation of social policy than just for understanding social 
processes within known analytical categories like caste In this context it 
was obvious that the shift to Bangalore did not provide Srinivas a 
favourable setting for the kind of ‘total involvement in creative research’ 
on his own terms in a sustained manner which he had envisaged for 
himself for the rest of his life Bangalore hardly provided the opportunity 
of interaction with the. best of scholars and researchers in the profession 
from India and abroad which Delhi did 

In a proper evaluation of Srinivas's work after he left Delhi, these 
constraints of the changed environment at Bangalore have to be taken 
into account No doubt Bangalore provided opportunities to Srinivas, 
specially after he took over as Chairman of the Institute to link sociology 
and social anthropology with development-related questions, and to 
explore to some extent bridge-building between economics and 
sociology and between economists and sociologists—something which 
had remained unexplored during his Delhi years However, much 
precious time and eneigy were lost in coping with the problems that 
developed ın the Institute The question naturally arises why did Snnivas 
not anticipate these problems Perhaps Srinivas’s judgment was 
influenced by the vision unfolded by Rao of building an advanced centre 
of social science research 1n his home state, Karnataka, which cast its 
spell on Srinivas Perhaps the same urges which had motivated him two 
decades back to leave Oxford, return to India and join the newly started 
University at Baroda surged in his heart once again Something more 
powerful than pure reason was involved here, perhaps 1t was the strong 
emotional urge to spend the rest of his life in his home state and 
contribute to its intellectual development The impulse to be with one’s 
kith and kin and return to one’s family roots 1s a great motivating force 
when one 1s getting older The decision, however, had its emotional- 
intellectual cost 

When one tries, however, to view Srinivas's life and work in totality, 
episodes of this kind and his other constraints and limitations do not 
affect Srinivas's stature as an intellectual colossus who shaped the 
character and course of Indian sociology and social anthropology in 
independent India As long as he lived there was none who was even his 
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equal either in terms of the originality of his contributions to studies on 
Indian social structure and culture or in terms of his deep impact and 
influence on Indian scholars In fact, ıt can be said without any 
exaggeration that any course of introduction or orientation to Indian 
society would neither be adequate nor sufficient without introduction to 
the writings of Srinivas both for professionals and non-professional 
laymen It 1s also not an exaggeration to suggest that Srinivas emerged as 
the most towering figure among the post-independence generation of 
scholars and researchers 1n all the disciplines of social science 1n India 
Srinivas who was himself from a Brahmanic background emerged as a 
breath of fresh air in the over-Brahmanised world of Indian scholarship 
It was a world where high theorising and philosophising on abstract and 
lofty matters was valued more than painstaking and thorough-going fact- 
finding on matters of ordinary life, where contemplation was valued 
more than field observation, where jargon-laden writing was valued 
more than simple and direct expression, where a racing eagle’s view 
from the top was valued more than the ‘earthworm’s view’ from below 
In such a world Srinivas’s work provided a refreshing contrast and a 
powerful corrective 

Though having the breadth of outlook and the depth of understanding 
of the classical scholars of the bygone age, Srinivas was free from the 
burden of heavy erudition and scholasticism characterising old and new 
scholarship and erecting walls between the intellectual elite and the 
wider intelligentsia He had the unique capability to communicate with 
the literati (the class of learned people) and the intelligent laymen 
(persons without professional and specialised knowledge) alike It must 
be put on record that Srinivas was a conspicuous exception to the charge 
levelled by the distinguished philosopher Karl Popper, not only against 
his own tribe but also against many sociologists, that ‘unfortunately 
many sociologists, philosophers et al, traditionally regard the dreadful 
game of making simple appear complex and the trivial seem difficult as 
their legitimate task (Kare Popper 1996 94) Srinivas in contrast was not 
only a clear-headed thinker and expositor, he was also a master 
communicator That 1s why the influence that he exercised was not 
restricted to the narrow circle of scholars and specialists It encompassed 
the wider community of concerned citizens He was also able to 
influence the language and the terms of wider public discourse on vital 
social and political issues The key to this wide appeal les in the subject 
as well as the form of his writing Srinivas had a wide appeal because the 
subject of his enquiry was what was regarded as ordinary and 
commonplace (religion, family, caste and the village) and his sources of 
information and insight were ordinary people Interacting with them left 
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its imprint in his style of writing Some of Srinivas’s best writings have 
imbibed the art of story telling at its best without diluting the rigour of 
sociological analysis and reporting His widely known classic, The 
Remembered Village, has all the qualities of a classic novel on changing 
village in a part of South India Only a scholar having the spark of a 
creative writer could create the character types that. Srinivas has 
portrayed in Three Important Men of village Rampura the village 
headman and the landlord of the old type, the broker between village 
people and the outside world, Kulle Gowda, and the powerful 
enterprising landlord of the new type, Nadu Gowda 

Incidentally when I told Srinivas how much I liked The Remembered 
Village and how much it had stimulated me, he remarked ‘I want a 
concrete proof of that in the shape of a book which you should write 
under the title The Remembered Kumaon’ That was Srinivas’s way of 
motivating his colleagues by his own example Srinivas kept on 
reminding me about this whenever we met and the last time was in our 
brief conversation during his visit to Delhi for the Golden Jubilee of the 
Delhi School on 30th September 1999 It seems to me that there was a 
deeper reason behind Srinivas’s insistence that other sociologists should 
write about other parts of India that they have known intimately and 
where they have grown Srinivas never believed that his study of 
Rampura was representative. of the whole of India, or that the 
conceptualisation and insights thrown up by the empirical material and 
experiences relating to a specific area of Karnataka had all-India validity 
and relevance On the contrary, he was very clear that only when enough 
explorations of other parts of rural India based on intensive field work on 
the pattern of The Remembered Village and also based on diverse and 
different approaches and standpoints were available, a synthesising of the 
insights and findings available from these studies could contribute 
towards constructing an authentic all-India view, however tentative and 
provisional 

A study of Srinivas’s writings over a long period and numerous 
conversations with him have convinced me that Srinivas was quire aware 
that he had concentrated on the study of some vital aspects of Hindu 
society and culture and his study did not encompass the non-Hindu 
segments of Indian society, nor did it explore the dimensions of 
interaction and interface between the Hindu and non-Hindu segments 
The areas that he studied did not have a large non-Hindu presence 
Srinivas hoped that other sociologists would take up the study of the non- 
Hindu segments of Indian society and culture without which an Indian 
sociology, Indian in the sense of being comprehensive and authentic and 
hence truly representative of the plurality and complexity of India, would 
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not emerge In my view Srinivas’s self-definition and self-perception was 
never that of a Hindu sociologist but that of an Indian sociologist 
studying Hindu religion and its social institutions in a specific area 
through intensive field work at the ground level 

There 1s an incident described by Srinivas relating to his first 
encounter with an influential member of the Syndicate of MS 
University, Broda which he had joined after his return from Oxford and 
where as Professor and Head, he had a leading role 1n formulating the 
intellectual blueprint for a new Department of sociology The Syndicate 
member wanted to 1mpose his own view of what sociologists should be 
doing which Srinivas opposed in toto In Srinivas’s own words 


Professor K T Shah, the well-known economist, was a member of 
the Syndicate of the MS University, and he had precise 1dea about 
what I should be doing He told me ın long and rather rambling 
monologue, that he wanted me to do a sociological study of Manu's 
Dharmashastra It was the most important task before Indian 
sociologists, and ıt I am not misrepresenting him he wanted the entire 
department to be engaged in the study of the Dharmashastra I 
listened to him patiently but kept my thoughts to myself He became 
annoyed My dominant feeling, I must confess, was that of 
resentment at the interference on the teaching of sociology Further, at 
the moment, I was engaged ın a public controversy on the urgent need 
to carry out intensive field studies of communities in different parts of 
the country, and stressing the distinction. between Indology and 
sociology There was a tendency in Indian sociological circles to 
mistake Indology for sociology (1996 32) 


It 1s clear from above that far from being a promoter of Hindu 
sociology, Srinivas firmly rejected any such approach and agenda for 
research and teaching and lent his full weight and support to a clear 
demarcation between Hindu sociology and Indian sociology—the latter 
exploring all the segments of Indian society and civilisation from a 
scientific standpoint, making a clear demarcation between the book-view 
and the field-view and emphasising all the time the role of the field-view 
ım correcting the biases, misrepresentations and misconceptions, the 
myth-making and the hiatus from reality inherent in the book-view In an 
introduction to the collection of essays entitled The Cohesive Role of 
Sanskritisation (1989) Srinivas provides further clarification of his 
position which 1s very uluminating and takes note of retrogressive 
tendencies taking hold of sociological studies on India in recent years To 
quote 
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As a result of the work that I did from 1940 to 1964, I found myself 
arriving at a view of Indian society which was very different from 
that which was taught to me 1n the Honours Classes I had reason to 
believe that my views were shared by many younger scholars 
working ın post-independent India But beginning with the closing 
years of the 60’s, reversal to the earlier view of Indian society seems 
to have taken place The book-view, if not the scriptural view, of 
Indian society has returned with a bang Indian society 1s now 
regarded as being unchanging and such change that has occurred has 
been only 1n the means and not 1n the values and goals of the Indian 
people The concept of the dominant caste 1s accepted grudgingly but 
its 1mplications for the understanding of Indian culture and society 
ignored, and the concept of Sanskritisation dismissed on grounds so 
flimsy as to border on the irresponsible In short, a fundamentalist 
view of Indian culture and society has made its appearance, giving 
rise to interest 1n arcane issues and a lack of interest 1n the issues of 
development and change Development in this context has almost 
become a dirty word This view of Indian society has been embraced 
enthusiastically by many Euro-American scholars who look at their 
own society 1n historical, even developmental terms, but ahistorically 
at India This is bad enough but what makes the situation really bleak 
1s that the new book-view of Indian society has been embraced 
enthusiastically by a few gifted and productive young scholars (1989 

6) 


It 1s the task of Indian sociologists and social anthropologists of the 
post-Srinivas generation to arrest this process of ‘reversal’ and regression 
into ‘a fundamentalist view of Indian society’ about which Srinivas had 
wamed his colleagues a decade before his demise Undoubtedly 
sociology and social anthropology cannot stop at the point where 
Srinivas left it, 1t must go beyond, carrying forward the strong points of 
Srinivas tradition and legacy and transcending its weak points, its gaps 
and deficiencies 

Sociology of MN Srinivas ıs a product of the era of transition from 
colonialism to national independence and the formation of the nation- 
state It is a product of the era of a resurgent new nation launching the 
historic project of creative reconstruction of an ex-colonial economy into 
an independent, dynamic and self-reliant economy and socio-economic 
transformation of a semi-feudal society and polity into a just society and 
a modern democratic polity It 1s the product of an era of self-exploration 
and rediscovery by an ex-colonial intelligentsia which was engaged for 
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this purpose in refashioning and reorienting modern science including 
social seience 1n response to its own needs and aspirations It was an era 
of transforming political Swaraj into Manasik Swaraj (Swaraj of the 
mind and spirit) It was an era of reconstructing a Third World approach 
and pérspective of social science. Srinivas himself was the finest product 
of this process of renewal of social science 1n an era of recovery of self- 
respect and self-confidence of a people newly liberated from colonial 
bondage Srinivas was the product of this new epoch when the social 
scientist of an ex-colonial country was experiencing a fresh release of 
creative energy and a feeling of being equal rather than Junior partner of 
Western scholars 1n the post-colonial social science explorations 

Srinivas symbolised the creative endeavour of the new intelligentsia 
freed from colonial constraints to understand one’s own society on one’s 
own terms, unburdened and unconstrained by the preconceptions and 
misconceptions, myths and  falsifications, rationalisations and 
mystifications of the pre-colonial as well as the colonial era In this sense 
Srinivas initiated a process of ‘creative destruction’ within the field of 
knowledge about Indian society and civilisation by his methodological 
and conceptual innovations, by his intuitive leaps and analytical 
advances ‘This process has to be carned forward by scholars and 
researchers of the post-Srinivas era 

Indian society has moved forward from the era of national concensus 
on a national reconstruction project to the new era of erosion of this 
consensus and of entry into the new era of internal conflicts and 
contradictions, often giving rise to violence on a large scale This 
violence has its source in the unfinished social, political and economic 
revolutions and in the thwarted aspirations and urges of the oppressed 
sections of society, including women all over India Srinivas’s sociology 
which is predominantly the sociology of the era of national resurgence 
and national consensus on national tasks anticipated the challenges of the 
new era of social conflict and turbulence, specially in his seminal piece 
‘On Living In A Revolution’ (1992) It goes to the credit of Srinivas that 
he saw in the explosion of conflicts not an aberration or disturbance of 
social harmony but a positive force bringing into the open hidden 
injustice and tyranny and acting as a force of radical changes But 
Srimvas could only give a glimpse and not a full insight into this 
historical transition to the new era of conflicts and epoch-making 
changes Some of Srnivas’s own perceptions and interpretations may 
have to be modified or rejected to create new categories for 
understanding the complexities of this transition. Srinivas's last lecture 
on ‘Obituary of Caste’ showed his recognition of incompleteness and 
inadequacies of his method and approach, of his conceptual and 
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analytical structures for coping with these complexities. But a discipline 
grows not only by absorbing and assimilating the best in the legacy of 
the discipline-builder, it also grows by outgrowing him in certain 
essential respects A comprehensive and serious study and evaluation of 
Srinivas 1s a necessary condition for the forward advance within the 
discipline 

It must be noted that religion, joint family, caste and the village which 
were the bases of the traditional society and the subjects of Srinivas’s 
enquiry have undergone qualitative changes or acquired qualitatively 
new properties and characteristics during the five decades since 
independence under the impact of far-reaching technological, economic, 
political and cultural changes Srinivas had identified adult franchise as a 
major propeller of far-reaching social changes by generating new 
awakening among the oppressed and the deprived He had characterised 
it as an era of conflicts paving the way for a social revolution The 
comprehension of these changes may require restructuring of the 
categories of understanding and methods of study of the Srinivas era 
Moreover, globalisation has unleashed new forces and new processes 
making deep inroads into the predominantly autonomous and 
endogenous character of the nation-building and development process of 
the Nehru and the post-Nehru era The new Indian middle class has 
shaken off and outgrown the outlook and orientation, value premises and 
the commitments of the age of mward-looking and forward-looking 
nationalism which was led by Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru In 
his Convocation Address at the Delhi University in mid-eighties, 
Srinivas had himself noted the emergence of this new Indian middle 
class which included the vastly enlarged category of the NRIs as 
symbolising the new era and the new wave of erosion of the national 
ethos and urges, the stirrings and moorings of the pre-independence era 
and the early decades of independence The comprehension of social 
change 1n India in this era of new opportunities and possibilities, new 
dilemmas and challenges, new conflicts and traumas, requires a new 
explanatory framework 

In a recent interview published ın Contributions to Indian Sociology 
after his passing away Srinivas had raised the question whether in this 
new era Indian scholars will be able to preserve and develop their 
intellectual autonomy and freedom and set their own agenda for research 
and formulate their own categories of understanding the new era or the 
large influx of foreign funding will undermine the autonomous and 
endogenous character of our activities 1n the intellectual domain, this 1s a 
question which confronts the post-Srinivas generation of scholars in this 
new age of accelerated globalisation 
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On my request as Chairman of the Indian Institute of Mass 
Communication (IIMC), Srinivas had accepted to be the Chairman of the 
Review Committee of the IIMC and in his Preamble to the Report 
explored the question of the new Communication Revolution and its far- 
reaching implications for Indian society He had invited sociologists to 
incorporate the issue of the social impact of new communication 
technology tn the new agenda for research on changing India at the turn 
of the century 

As a true scholar and researcher, Srinivas was not satisfied with what 
he had achieved and the knowledge he had gained, he was keenly aware 
of how the social reality had outgrown our concepts and interpretations 
in basic respects and the need was to constantly re-examine existing 
knowledge and explore new frontiers and new horizons At the same 
time, we must try to get a true measure of Smnivas and his positive 
contribution by relating him and his work to the social milieu and the 
historical context of his hfe and work What were the sources of 
inspiration and motivation, and what was the fountain head of creative 
energy and endeavour for Srinivas and his generation of scholars and 
researchers? These are the questions which must he posed and answered 

At this point it ıs important to stress that there was a very deep 
affinity between nationalist revolutionanes and social science scholars 
and researchers of ex-colonial countries like India Political and social 
revolutions raising the question of understanding one's country and one's 
own people—their economy, society, history, culture and civilisation— 
outside the limits set by colonial 1deologues and theorists had powerful 
allies 1n scholars and intellectuals raising the same question and seeking 
knowledge about their own societies and also trying to evolve a social 
science approach rooted in their own conditions and traditions The 
passages given at the beginning of this essay, one from Gandhi and the 
other from Srinivas, fully bear this out The centrality of field work and 
field experience and of village study from this perspective was a 
common premise of both Gandhi and Srinivas. ‘Know your country’ and 
*know your people' not just on the basis of Western textbooks or from 
indigenous sacred texts but from direct observation, field study and field 
experience of village life was a common credo of Gandhi on the one 
hand and Srinivas on the other Gandhi’s ‘Syllabus for Indian 
Economics’ and of a programme of ‘Village Survey and Resurvey’ 
(1929) were the precursors of the initiatives undertaken by scholars like 
Srinivas who was not unaware of the path-breaking role of truly radical 
thinkers and field level activists like Gandhi 

In a very telling observation, Srimivas himself emphasises the 
intellectual and = spiritual affinity between Gandhi and social 
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anthropologists of his own orientation In Srinivas’s own words "The 
approach which Gandhi hacked out for himself through years of struggle 
1s somewhat similar to the method of participant observation practised by 
the anthropologist Both aim at understanding people and not merely 
gathering facts about them Of course, each uses the understanding for 
his own purpose' (1992 91) 

There 1s another vital source of basic affinity between Gandhi and 
Srinivas which must be clearly stated It 1s pertinent to refer here to the 
basic issues underlying Gandhi-Tagore dialogue on the issue of 
nationalism vs universalism Tagore had criticised Gandhi for his 
excessive nationalism which ın Tagore’s view was leading to his 
excessive preoccupation with India to the neglect of the claims of the rest 
of humanity To this charge Gandhi had replied that by his concentration 
on the problem of the most exploited and oppressed segment of 
humanity, the Indian people, who were totally marginalised by Western 
hegemony and by his attempt to challenge Western hegemony and to stir 
the conscience of the West 1n regard to what 1t had done to the Indian 
people, he was trying to create conditions for true universalism and true 
humanism 

Srinivas’s critics have also found fault with Srinivas for being India- 
centred, for ignoring the claims of the rest of the world and for his 
reluctance to go beyond merely local and national and for his failing to 
tap and formulate transnational, universal categories of understanding 
human society 

In my view Srinivas was unrepentant about the course that he had 
undertaken and he presented his point of view with great clarity and deep 
conviction The affinity with Gandhi 1s very transparent in the following 
observation which I have reproduced in full in view of its pivotal 
significance as an authentic exposition of Srinivas’s approach to social 
sciences 


The divorce between field research and theory has had another grave 
consequence for the development of social sciences Unlike the 
natural sciences, the social sciences have a deep and organic relation 
with the social (including the political and the economic) 
environment, which encompasses them and 1n which they function In 
this sense they are relativistic and this has to be accepted whole- 
heartedly 1f they have to develop and become an internal part of the 
country’s intellectual life They cannot hope to do this if Indian 
scholars keep continually looking to models, concepts and even 
empirical experience from Europe, USA, USSR or China To state 
this 1s not to be chauvinistic or to support obscurantism but to make 
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the obvious point that knowledge regarding an alien society and 
culture becomes meaningful only when compared with another of 
which one has first hand knowledge Such comparison is often 
implicit rather than explicit and that ıs certamly true ın social 
anthropology 

Further, Indian social scientists ought to realise that by 
concentrating on the Indian situation they are really enhancing the 
range of the social sciences At the present moment social sciences 
are drawing too heavily on a small range of human experience, viz 
the Western-industrial, and equating 1t with the global Built into that 
equation 1s an ethno-centric assumption on the part of most 
Westerners that all societies are travelling towards the ultimate goal 
of Western-industnial society Indian social scientists have a 
responsibility to resist such an equation firstly in order to better 
understand their society, and secondly, to contribute to the greater 
universalisation of their disciplines (1987 180-181) 


In my view the foregoing passage deserves to be treated as Srinivas’s 
testament for socia] science as a whole, and as the clearest exposition of 
his approach to social science and his conception as well as agenda of 
social science for India 

The passing away of Srinivas in thts background denotes the 
departure of an outstanding philosopher as well as practitioner of social 
science whose life and thought opened up new horizons and perspectives 
not only for sociology and social anthropology but for social science as a 
whole As a truly home-grown scholar after his initial training in the 
West Srinivas was a member of the world community of scholars who 
was as eager to give as he was willing to receive. From this point of view 
he was truly a role model for young social science teachers and 
researchers The passing away of Srinivas thus denotes the passing away 
of a sage who had become the head and the heart and truly the 
conscience of a society 1n transition which needs understanding, wisdom 
and compassion as much (or perhaps more) as specialised knowledge 

Popular wisdom depicts the passing away of the sage as the falling 
down of a fully ripened fruit on account of its own ripening to fullness 
and maturity According to tradition this 1s a moment as much for 
celebration of a well-lived life as of expressing and sharing grief and 
sorrow This popular view truly captures the poignancy and grandeur of 
Srinivas’s leaving his mortal frame and passing into eternity 

Among all connected with Srinivas the imtial sense of loss 1s now 
being tempered with a sense of pride 1n being associated 1n some way or 
other with a person who had provided a model of service and dedication, 
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of self-fulfilment and fulfilment of social obligations Such a life 1s truly 
deserving of celebration and worthy of emulation It 1s a source of light 
1n our otherwise dismal and dark times 


Notes 


1 In the above passage Srinivas mentions that he had his ‘fair share of honours’ both 
academic and public In thts connection special mention can be made of the 
following honours which he won before and after he wrote his autobiographical 
piece. the Honorary Directorate of the University of Delhi, the Padma Bhushan by 
the President of India, the Rivers and the Huxley Medals of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, the Corresponding 
Fellowship of the British Academy, and the Foreign Fellowship of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, and the J R D Tata Visiting Professorship at the 
National Institute of Advanced Studies (NIAS) ın Bangalore 

2 Perhaps what Srinivas had in mind for the next and the most mature phase of his 
work was the aim that the eminent French historian Marc Bloch had set for himself 
and had achieved 1n his work French Rural History (1978) Explaining his aim Marc 
Bloch had written as follows 


There are moments in the development of a subject when a synthesis, however, 
premature ıt may appear, can contribute more than a host of analytical studies, in 
other words, there are times when for once the formulation of problems 1s more 
urgent than their solution It seems to me that we have reached thus point in 
French agrarian history (Marc Bloch 1978 xxii) 
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Report on the Seminar on ‘Indian Society at the 
Turn of the Century: Perspective from Below’ 


Amidst the celebration of the 50th year of India’s independence, ıt has 
been realised that the overall progress and development of a nation 
cannot be appreciated ın a short span of time Also, what has generally 
been missed out in the said celebrations 1s the point of view of the 
people, specially those at the lowest rungs A cursory look at the overall 
changes taking place, specially after independence, shows that 
everything has not gone well For instance, not only have caste and 
communal voice surfaced time and again, but a number of religious and 
ethnic communities have registered their protest in one way or another, 
articulating their interest and asserting a respectable social identity Since 
the country 1s soon entering the third millenium, it 1s appropriate to view 
the various kinds of socio-economic and political changes taking place in 
the country over the entire stretch of the 20th century 

Keeping all this in mind, a three-day national seminar was organised 
during 25-27 March 1999 on the theme, ‘Indian Society at the Turn of 
the Century Perspective from Below’,'by the Dr Ambedkar Chair of 
Sociology at the Centre for the Study of Social Systems, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, New Delhi The seminar addressed the major theme of 
the socio-economic progress of the people and the role of state in 
promoting this, backward classes’ (SC’s ST’s and OBC’s) movements 
and new social movements (like ecology, feminist, human rights and so 
on and people’s assertion of their social identity) Besides, the seminar 
also seriously deliberated on perspective from below, from the 
theoretico-methodological standpoint In other words, the discussion on 
the perspective from below, organised in the form of the deliberations of 
the seminar, was concerned with theoretico-methodological explanations 
and explorations of contemporary social reahty from the point of those 
who are still at the bottom despite the socio-economic progress achieved 
by the country 
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About 100 scholars, mainly sociologists drawn from different parts of 
the country, participated and deliberated for three days on various 
aspects of major themes of the seminar On the whole, the scholars were 
of the view that there was need for a critical assessment of the overall 
changes which had taken place ın the Indian Society during the 20th 
century 

A notable feature of the seminar was a special lecture delivered by 
Shri Ram Vilas Paswan, M P (Lok Sabha) based on his long experience 
of sharing, representing and articulating the interests and views of the 
people, especially those at the lowest rung of the society 


Vivek Kumar 

Centre for Study of Social System 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 

New Delh: 110 067 


Report on the National Seminar on 
‘Politics, Bureaucracy and Development of Weaker Sections’ 


The Department of Sociology, CCS University, Meerut, organised a 
National Seminar on ‘Politics, Bureaucracy and Development of Weaker 
Sections’ on March 30-31, 1999 The seminar was funded by U G C's 
unassigned grant The seminar was inaugurated by Professor Yogesh 
Atal, former Principal Director (Social Science), UNESCO, Paris and 
was presided over by the University’s Vice Chancellor, Professor D P 
Tewari There were five sessions Inaugural, Paper Presentation I and IT 
Interface and Valedictory In all 16 papers were presented The 
valedictory address was given by Professor TK Oommen, former 
President of the International Sociological Association 

The seminar discussed the political and bureaucratic factors in the 
development of weaker sections in India — the Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes, women and children, especially during the period after 
independence It was observed that the political factors play an important 
role in shaping the destiny and direction of development of these 
underprivileged sections The papers highlighted lacunae in the 
implementation of policies and programmes and 1n bureaucratic 
procedures and focussed on rampant corrupt practices The issues of 
child labour, lack of proper knowledge, ‘illiteracy, weaker sections’ 
participation in the process of development from the stage of policy 
formation to its implementation were discussed conceptually and 
reported through field researches 
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In the interface session, a bureaucrat, a politician (from among the 
Scheduled Castes) and a sociologist were face to face They discussed the 
compulsions of the bureaucrats who actually 1mplement the development 
programmes at the grassroot level Various impediments on the path of the 
lower-level bureaucracy and the extreme expediency on the part of high 
profile politicians in power emerged as important factors for unbalanced 
development of the weaker sections, despite numerous efforts and 
programmes Over one hundred delegates, local participants, students and 
teachers from the states of UP, Haryana, Delhi, Tamil Nadu, and the 
Union Territory of Chandigarh attended the seminar 


J. K. Pundir 

Organiser/Director, Seminar 

Professor & Head, Department of Sociology 
CCS University, Meerut 250 005 


Report on the International Conference on 
'Habitat Agenda and Human Settlements in South and 
South-East Asia in 21st Century' 


À maiden international conference on 'Habitat Agenda and Human 
Settlements 1n South and South-East Asia 1n the 21st Century' was held 
at Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar on 18-19 February 2000 
Nearly a hundred delegates participated in the conference and 31 papers 
were presented by academicians, planners politicians and administrators 
The conference was organised by the South and South-East Asian 
Regional Groups (SSARG) of the International Forum of Researchers on 
Human Settlements, Rome (FRHS) The conference aimed at bridging 
the gap between researchers and decision-makers (planners, 
administrators and politicians) which 1s the chief objective. of the 
International Forum of Researchers on Human Settlements The 
conference was based on the premise that action not backed by theory 
more often than not results in failure and research not connected to action 
1s but an esoteric exercise 

The conference also emphasised on sustainable development of 
human settlements 1n view of the current stress on mtegrated planning 
and development of shelter provision embracing all aspects of an urban 
dweller's life—ecological, social, economic, cultural and political, Thus, 
it 15 a holistic approach and not merely an exercise aimed at provision of 
housing alone 
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Prof Yogesh Atal, in his inaugural address, observed that a spate of 
conferences organised by the UN ın the 1990s were a journey from 
ecology to sociology with development qualified not only by the 
adjective sustainable but also human, dwelling on preservation of not 
only bio-diversity but also cultural diversity, emphasising Shelter for All, 
Health for All, Education for All Implicit in it 1s acknowledgement of 
the fact that all these have not reached all sections of society It 1, 
therefore, for the social scientists to make their presence felt more 
strongly with relevant and much-needed research on human settlements 
Prof Atal observed that the last century was the century of science, 
technology and information revolution The 21st Century will, hopefully, 
be a century of the social sciences for technology and science have social 
costs and have consequences for social structures and social relationships 
bringing about social transformation This 1s a complex process, to 
investigate which the expertise of social sciences will be required 

Dr Charles Choguill, editor of Habitat International, who was the 
guest of honour, affirmed that urban poverty 1s perhaps the most pressing 
issue 1n today's developing world As more and more people move to 
cities, they face inadequate housing, water, sanitation facilities, health 
care, educational opportunities and increasingly poor employment 
prospects Thus, urban poverty ıs self-perpetuating International 
experience suggests that we really know very little about how to solve 
the problem of poverty National governments, foreign aid agencies, non- 
governmental organisations and international institutions should join 
hands now to defeat this problem Dr HS Soch, Vice Chancellor, Guru 
Nanak Dev University, Amritsar, in his presidential address, set the tone 
for the conference by throwing light on the planning of Amritsar city by 
its founder Earlier, Prof Ranvinder Singh Sandhu, organising secretary 
of the conference and coordinator of SSARG, outlined the objectives and 
activities of the FRHS and Prof Sarup Singh welcomed the participants 
and introduced the theme of the conference 

The conference comprised s.x sessions In all 31 papers were 
presented on the different sub-themes, namely, (a) Planning for 
sustainable urban settlements (b) Urban poverty (c) Social segregation in 
human settlements (d) Gender 1n human settlement development (e) 
Migration 

On Planning for Sustainable Urban Settlements, 12 papers were 
presented by SK Kulshreshtha, RN Sharma, Fazal Ahmad, Ashwani 
Luthra, Bindeshwar Pathak, HR Trivedi, Kiran Sandhu, B S Bolaria, 
Alok Pandey, KT Gurmakhi, S S A Jafri, J C Ghambir and Ram Barot 
In the discussion that followed, 1t was noted that 50 to 60 per cent of 
urban population in India lives in metropolitan cities in unplanned 
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settlements There is mass migration to urban areas, proliferation of 
urban poverty, lack of employment, especially for women, growth of 
slums and squatter settlements There 1s need to evolve human settlement 
development plans at all levels- national, state and district The need for 
an inter-disciplinary approach to human settlement development 
problems was emphasised 

On Urban Poverty, five papers were presented by Charles Choguill, 
Kulwant Singh, G Karunanithi, Ravinder Kaur and S K Bhatt In the 
discussion, 1t was pointed out that one can generalise only to a certain 
extent on life in slums Each slum 1s unique Slums are not homogeneous 
but heterogeneous and this heterogeneity cannot be ignored Also, each 
slum within itself 1s heterogeneous To label a slum as an affluent slum 1s 
to overlook the intraslum heterogeneity Affluence 1s also a matter of 
relativity just as poverty 1s How affluent are the dwellers in a slum 
compared to affluent non-poor, even those of the middle rung? Relative 
poverty and deprivation have to be given as much attention as absolute 
poverty and deprivation It was noted that to see slum dwellers as 
refugees 1s surely not correct It was declared that 1n treating the slum 
problem of housing and 1nadequate provision of basic services 1s only 
dealing with symptoms of poverty, not the causes of urban poverty which 
need to be eradicated Urban poverty in India 1s 1ndeed a spill-over of 
rural poverty and rural conditions have to be improved However, 
urbanisation and migration are going to continue for some time Urban 
poverty needs to be tackled on its own terms and urgently The fact that 
the government has launched poverty alleviation programmes 1s laudable 
but the outcome will depend on how successfully the programmes are 
implemented An important point raised was whether ıt was any use 
formulating grandiose slum improvement programmes when political 
expediency interferes constantly to skew them 

On Social Segregation 1n. Human Settlements, four papers were 
presented by Santa Kamra, G Muthiah, Balgovind Baboo and G 
S Bhatnagar and Manjeet Singh It was observed that traditional social 
segregation based on caste and religion was quite prominent in human 
settlements However, the present developmental processes are also 
leading to social and spatial segregation 1n their own way It was argued 
that the factors responsible for social segregation in the present 
development pattern should be reviewed in the given context and 
situation so as to reduce their negative impact 

In a session on gender 1n human settlement development, three papers 
were presented by Saraswati Haider, Aruna Ramani Grover and 
B S Bolaria In the discussion, it was pointed out that urban poor women 
do not have any private space for themselves 1n their dwellings After 
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back and forth arguments, 1t was agreed that women do need their own 
private space 1n a house for physiological reasons. However, how this 
would be possible for poor urban women is a moot point because the 
space being allotted to the urban poor to construct a house 1s only 25 sq 
metres per household and this too 1s being reduced to about 12 8 sq 
metres 

The socio-political implications of women's representation in 
planning were discussed Can women in their subordinate position really 
participate freely in policy, plan and programme formulation and 
implementation? It was also questioned whether a representation of elite 
women in planning would make much difference to the urban poor 
women? 

The sociological implications, especially the effect on gender 
relations ın the Lok Jumbish project, were discussed Since the 
programme can be seen as onslaught on traditional social and cultural 
hierarchies ın Rajasthan, a follow-up study was suggested to assess the 
impact of the programme on traditional values and norms vis-a vis 
gender relations after the organisers were not there to oversee things 

In a session on migration, there were six papers by Ayse Gedik, M S 
Sidhu and P S Rangi, V P Dubey and Bindu Dugal, P Shankar and N 
Promilla, Chandrasekhar Bugg: and Kalinga Tudor Silva During the 
discussion, the participants shared their common experiences 1n various 
situations and contexts With regard to Zelinksy's hypothesis, it was 
pointed out that comparison of 'turning points in the migration pattern' 1n 
the case of Japan and Turkey ıs not comparable Japan had already 
reached the late transition state postulated in the Mobility Transition 
Hypothesis in the 1970s, whereas Turkey was still in the early 
development phase at that time The Mobility Patterns, therefore, 
naturally do no correspond in the two countries It was asserted that there 
are no ready-made solutions to any problems Remedies have to be found 
within specific situations and contexts Hence, there 1s a need to share 
knowledge about habitation and migration pattern 1n diverse contexts and 
cultures 

Prof S L Sharma, Department of Sociology, Panjab University, 
Chandigarh, in his thought-provoking valedictory address, made some 
significant observations He said that the conference was obviously 
geared towards plans for the future All planning, Prof Sharma, 
postulated, had to be futuristic If 1t 1s not futuristic, it fails 1n its purpose, 
it fails 1n 1ts purpose The future thus has to be visualised He observed 
that what he missed in the conference was this visualisation of the future 
which 1s bound to be radically affected by the on-going information 
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revolution It will also have a significant 1mpact on habitat and human 
settlement development 

Habitat and human settlement patterns will need to be drastically 
altered and reconcetved in their form and function With Internet, web- 
site, e-mail, e-conferencing, e-governance, the com revolution etc, 
becoming omnipresent, ıt will be necessary to revolutionise settlement 
and housing forms and designs Perhaps the whole concept of town 
planning may have to change because there may be no need, for instance, 
of elaborate offices, auditoria, meeting rooms, movie halls, etc All the 
work that 1s being done at these places 1s likely to be accomplished 
sitting at home Of course, the house itself will have to be modified Prof 
Sharma felt that we have not yet fully comprehended the implications of 
the-information revolution and the changes ıt will forge in our society, 
culture, physical environment and polity Any policy. plan or programme 
related to human beings cannot ignore the information revolution If it 
does so, there 1s a danger of jeopardising our future 


Saraswati Haider 
and 
Sarup Singh 


Style-Sheet for Reviewers 


The Sociological Bulletin has, over the years, built up a reputation as an 
authontative and lively journal and through your help and cooperation this 
reputation can be enhanced Here are a few tips on how to approach a book 
that you are reviewing for the journal A good review should whet the 
readers appetite or warn her/him against a poorly conceived or executed 
book The review itself should be engaging and should bring out both the 
substance and the value of the book besides providing a judgement on its 
success ın achieving its aims The following questions will be useful in 
writing the review 


* Does the book have a clear and significant thesis and methodology? 
* What ts its originality? 

* What 1s the quality of the author's research and sources? 

* Ts the book well written and clearly organised? 

* [s the appeal of the book narrow or broad? 

* Where does it fit in its field? In sociology generally? 


Avoid a simple listing of the papers and contributors of a symposium or a 
collection Feel free to devote most of your space to the particular papers or 
ideas you find most stimulating Avoid introducing the author of the book 

Let the merits of a good book be evident from your elaboration of its 
contents Restrain yourself from providing an introduction by writing about 
the author or about the general class of books to which the title under review 
belongs A purposive and concise review which concentrates on the contents 
of the book and shows liveliness and wit will be appreciated by the readers 
Instead of using adjectives and enthusiastic expressions, try to persuade the 
reader of the book’s worth by your reasoning If the book 1s part of a series 
and you wish to call attention to the merits of that series, please do so If you 
want to disagree with the author, explain her/his position sufficiently so that 
the reader can follow the argument Avoid making much over small defects, 
such criticisms may create a misleading impression of the book Your 
Judgements, positive as well as negative, should be on the contents of the 
book and not on the personality or character of its author 

In your review, think of the book as a whole of its principle themes or 
topics, its most interesting lines of argument Do not wnte an abstract or a 
chapter by chapter outline 

It is against the policy of the journal to publish unsolicited reviews If 
you are interested ın reviewing books for Sociological Bulletin, please write 
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directly to the Managing Editor, specifying your field of interest and your 
specialisation 


1 


General Instructions 


Please keep within the length allotted Send us two copies of your 
review—with double line space—and keep one with you Do not send a 
copy of your review to the author or editor of the work in question 


2 If you cannot submit your review on time, 1f you have reviewed the book 


already or are committed to review ıt elsewhere, please let us know at 
the earliest so that we can arrange an extension or find another reviewer 
If you decide either that the book you have agreed to review does not 
merit a review in Sociological Bulletin or that you are, for any reason, 
an Inappropriate reviewer, please let us know immediately 

Since we want balanced judgments we expect you to decline to review a 
work when a sense of overriding personal affection, obligation, 
competition or enmity exists with the author 

Do not use a reference list, footnotes, or long quotations Your references 
to other works should be incorporated 1n the text 

For reviews of more than one book, list the books 1n alphabetical order by 
author 

Once having agreed to review a book, please make sure that you send the 
review within the stipulated time "Publishers and authors of books will 
be anxiously awaiting your expert judgement 

Please set-up your heading as shown in the format below, always double- 
hine spaced, with wide margins on both sides of the sheet If possible, do 
provide us with a word count of your review The format shows you the 
order 1n which you should set your review article and the information 
that you must provide on the book along with the review 


Format of the Book Review 


Word count of your review 

Required information on book being reviewed | Author's full name, year 
of publication, full title, place of publication, name of the publishing 
house, total number of pages, and the price of the book, for example 
Ramkrishna Mukherjee. 1989 The quality of life Valuation in social 
research New Delhi Sage Publications Pp 309 Rs 235 

Text of Review 

Name of Reviewer/Designation/Address 


Book Reviews 


Abha Avasthi (ed) 1997 Social and cultural diversities D P Mukheryi 
in memoriam New Delhi Rawat Publications Pp 295 Rs 495 


A collection of eight essays and reminiscences written 1n honour of DP 
Mukheryi, it 1s a rich and well-deserved tribute to D P Mukhery: whose 
theoretical, methodological and substantive contributions to the 
understanding of Indian culture have mspired a growing national and 
international community of scholars Abha Avasthi, editor of the volume, 
deserves credit for bringing together eight scholars of India, whose 
collective endeavour helps us understand the baffling unity in the 
diversity of Indian culture 

The book is divided into two parts The first part presents the 
scholarly expressions of eminent persons ın their respective fields The 
second part offers the personal reminiscences of persons from various 
walks of life who knew D P Mukherj: intimately during his stay in 
Lucknow 

A review of any collection of essays by eminent scholars 1s a difficult 
task It 1s more so 1n this case as most of the contributors are the first 
generation disciples of DP and this reviewer the second This hierarchy 1s 
a limiting factor The contributors have brilliantly written on topics 
which are broadly based on the most debated theme of tradition and 
modernity Desai, Saran, Raghuveer Singh, Nagendra, Madan and 
Yogendra Singh have aptly dealt with the theme to posit that in the 
current context of postmodernity DP’s thought still holds true D P 
Mukhery: did not relate modernity with rationality because of his love for 
the roots This explains why ın every piece that he has written, be it on 
economic theory, planning, Indian culture, society or personality, his 
loyalty to Indian tradition 1s evident Actually, DP ın his all masterpiece 
expositions, whether written or verbal, always asserted that modernity 
should be accepted within the framework of the culture of the country 
Methodologically too, he did not succumb to any particular approach 
though positivism was most popular during his time The core of DP's 
thought lies in his treatment of personality 1n which his methodology and 
theory are rooted DP's main concern has been the problem of balancing 
of values, and so 1s modernisation DP's appeal for synthesis has its own 
merit While examining DP's discourse on progress, one finds that he has 
aptly turned to the Upanishads, to Shantam, Shivam, Advaitam that 
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is harmony, welfare and unity The key to DP's views on the nature of 
modernisation emerges as a historical process which is at once an 
expansion, and elevation, a deepening and a revitalisation, ın short, a 
better investment of traditional values and cultural patterns and not a 
total departure from them, resulting from the interplay of the traditional 
and the modern From this perspective, tradition 1s a condition of, rather 
than an obstacle to, modernisation, 1t gives us the freedom to choose 
between alternatives and evolve cultural patterns which cannot but be a 
synthesis of the old and the new New values and institutions must have a 
soil in which to take root and from which to 1mbibe character Modernity 
must, therefore, be defined 1n relation to and not in denial of tradition 

Sociologists have mourned for years the loss of moral nerve, the 
decline in the quality of public life, the search for narrower communal, 
caste and ethnic identities and the growing legitimation crises. It has 
created a new gulf between means and ends It is the pathologies of 
modernity towards which DP had addressed himself half a century ago 
He clearly cautioned social scientists to be careful 1n handling the social 
issues One has to go into the roots of the problem, relate 1t to context 
and analyse it 1n the framework of the cultural traditions of the country 

The book 1s a scholarly piece of work which deserves careful reading 
by social scientists, specially at a time when social sciences are being 
questioned and new perspectives are being heralded 


Jugendra Sahai 
Professor (Retd) 

MG Kashi Vidyapith 
Varanasi 


Chris Jenk (ed) 1998 Core sociological dichotomies. London Sage 
Publications Pp 433 16 99 pounds (paper) 


The book under review 1s an introductory text written, ostensibly, with 
students and their needs 1n mind The attempt 1s to provide 1n a single 
volume theoretically informed guidance as to the traditions of sociology, 
the philosophies that have informed it, the major figures (classical, 
modern and 'postmodern') that have contributed to it, the methods that 
the discipline employs and the substantive concerns that have exercised 
it Configured around a notion of ‘core sociological dichotomies’, the 
various chapters invite one to look at modern issues 1n the modern world, 
as well as serving to investigate 1deas fundamental to sociological 
understanding The strategy anchoring the book is expressed by its 
editor, Chris Jenks, who maintains that there are good reasons for 
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approaching sociology through what he has termed ‘core dichotomies’ 
According to him, they enable us to establish arguments from contrary 
positions, thereby facilitating one to inhabit the very ground of debates, 
and ın the process helps to recast the problem The range of dichotomies 
discussed 1s wide and comprehensive - twenty three 1n all, each discussed 
separately, even as the grounds of some of them overlap - and traverse 
such issues and problems as structure/agency, continuity/change, 
fact/value, normal/pathological, local/global, civil/political, needs/wants, 
modernity/postmodernity, and so on Clearly, many of the dichotomies 
imply assumptions that have shaped sociological understanding of the 
society, and as such constitute. frames around which traditions. of 
sociology have constellated They invite us to question how analytic 
models are constructed, the ideas that underpin them, and the authorial 
voice (the sociologist) that speaks of and on behalf of society Indeed, 
even as most of the contributors are concerned with highlighting the 
absurdity of pushing too far the sides configuring a dichotomy, they are 
also interested 1n pursuing the point that dichotomies could serve as 
heuristic/pedagogical devices for researchers and students to obtain a 
preliminary grip on a difficult terrain 

All this is well, but would it suffice to overcome the weight borne by 
the concept ‘core sociological dichotomies’? I do not believe so, and 
indeed, to the extent that the chapters comprising this book have been 
written by those associated with the Department of Sociology at 
Goldsmith's College, University of London, either as faculty or as 
postgraduate students (and, 1n some cases, as both), the work can also be 
seen to be produced in a defimte position 1n a definite. state. of the 
academic field 

The idea of 'core sociological dichotomies’, to be sure, comes with a 
weight that 1s more than that of a simple reference to the possibility of 
studying or doing sociology today In fact, ıt can be taken as pointing to 
something more substantial, a particular way of thinking about and doing 
sociology, of what that practice represents In this substantial sense, the 
book marks a particular construction of the discipline, an extension of a 
particular version of 'sociology' into colleges and universities in Britain 
and ın other English-speaking countries Now this particular structuring 
of the academic field 1s most often 1gnored 1n introductory texts serving 
up the discipline Besides, on a more ontological plane, relations that 
matter do not necessarily (or always) assume the form of pairs of 
dichotomous relations, in which case, even if one were to be debating 
dichotomies as schemes of universal validity, we would need to be 
sensitive to the prospect of their relative 1mportance in the configuration 
of particular societies 
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It would be naive of course to suppose that somewhere there 1s one 
'authentic' portrait of the discipline that we can use as a yardstick to 
evaluate all others, and again, it 1s not as though Jenks and his team are 
concerned to voice this possibility The issue nevertheless, for them, 1s 
how to be putting to work—relaunching, as it were—sociology, the 
question of the identity of the discipline 1s accompanied by a thought 
about its discursive space More exactly, most of the contributors 
partaking of Jenk’s editorial arrangement seem to be grafting issues for 
sociology from within cultural studies, and indeed from within a 
constructivist pose, which, even as it express dissatisfaction with 
polarised vocabularies, seems to work from within them, through them 
The questioning, in other words, does not refer to a disciplinary 
boundary, often, it ıs related to thresholds, to articulating the betweens 
(gaps?) of a dichotomy Such 1s the room for manoeuvre in which the 
difference of sociology ıs being scribed, but I take it that this 
overstepping of the limits is not without its problems Firstly, the 
explanatory operations underscoring the classical foundations of the 
discipline come to be compromised And secondly, 1n what seems more 
specific to the work under review, there 1s something decidedly 
anachronistic about the insistence on the ‘sociological’ in the context of 
modern cultural studies - so that the disagreement principally concerns 
what theories and concepts are for rather than what they are about 


Sasheej Hegde 
Department of Sociology 
University of Hyderabad 

Hyderabad 500 046 


Eric W. Rothenbuhler 1998 Ritual communication From everyday 
conversation to mediated ceremony New Delhi Sage Publications Pp 
159 $52 00 


Ritual Communication From Everyday Conversation to Mediated 
Ceremony 1s a book dealing with a powerful tool of relating with each 
other ın human societies The book's special contribution 1s its wide 
reach into anthropology, sociology and communication studies I will at 
the outset bring out some of tts salient features 

* The book 1s 1n a unique way quite innovative It uses the conventional 
way of explaining a rather traditional topic of ritual to arrive at a well- 
formulated conception of communication as ritual 

* Touching upon the production of popular cultures through media, 
Ritual Communication 1s both classical and contemporary ın its approach 
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and scope, condensing too many agendas in cleverly crafted economy of 
too few pages 
* 'Ritual' and 'Communication—the two terms have provided a very 
interesting symbiotic cover of explanation to understand the unitary 
expression, Ritual Communication 
* A solid location of the author's views 1n the intellectual traditions of 
thought and its explicit demarcation by him is another hallmark of the 
book 
* Emanating from everyday experiences of life, the book takes us to the 
realm of social order where power, authority and exploitation are 
dominant themes The author's sustained engagement with the presence 
of ritual and pervasive hold of communication over both planes makes 
this book a smooth and enjoyable reading 

Basing on an inductive frame, the author has defined the term ritual, 
and explained the concept 'ritual' by examining what scholars have said 
about 1t and what we call ritual in the common sense understanding of 
our day-to-day life About half of the book 1s therefore devoted to review 
of anthropological and related studies of ritual Though ın the form of 
almost a bibliographic narrative, the review chapters (2 to 5) are in fact 
an evaluation exercise One can say that you may now be reading a 
review within a review The main argument of the author, developed 
fully 1n the second part of the book, 1s that communication is a necessary 
ingredient of human living and ritual as communication brings social 
order and therefore becomes an essential ingredient of living together 
humanely 

Theoretically speaking, the book identifies its loyalty with the 
intellectual tradition of emphasising the non-contractual aspects of 
contract, the moral basis of economic arrangements, and the arational 
elements of contemporary societies, which are supposedly based on 
rational structures Beginning with Durkheim's arguments for strong role 
of societal structures m human living, the author has gone in for 
synthesising the role of the material and the synthetic ideal 1n human life 
This 1s best demonstrated when everyday communication 1s a composite 
construction of the material and the ideal by individuals ın a world of 
some order that 1s comprehended by others (or the collectivity) Going 
further along these lines of argument, the author makes a case for 
building a vision of social order 1n the world Order understood 1n terms 
of the synthetic social theory (espoused in the book) goes beyond the 
contemporary concerns of social hierarchy, class, race and gender-based 
exploitation The author has explained the role of mntual as 
communication in creating order He demonstrates that ritual 1s a gentle 
device to bring about rational reform 
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Communicative principle of ritual 1s what, according to the author, 
we perform as a ritual with the belief that domg so 1s symbolically 
meaningful and effective The whole book 1s basically making the point 
that symbols are used to achieve social purpose of participating in the 
serious life Looking at ritua] as communication that takes advantage of 
the multi-vocality of symbols shows us preservation of a space for 
resistance, conflict and change Many a time conflicts take ritual form 
over time and therefore rituals maintain an order of conflict Ritual 
structures subsume latent social control and conflicts of interest in 
everyday life 

The author has argued that ritual 1s one of the strongest form of the 
communicative effectiveness and therefore we need to study successive 
layers of the communicative properties of ritual This then provides us an 
understanding of the peculiar power of ritual communication In this 
way, ntuals become the texts to be read If ritual behaviour does not 
communicate, it 1s insignificant Ritual 1s different from ordinary 
behaviour to the extent it signifies something beyond the behaviour 
itself This something 1s the interpretation of its participants, witnesses 
and those who recall it The coverage of the book from simple dialogue 
between two persons to large-scale ceremonial rituals makes its appeal 
rather broad and its well-written text and clearly organised layout will be 
appreciated by the general readers as well as anthropologists, sociologists 
and communication studies scholars 


Shobhita Jain 

School of Social Sciences 

Indira Gandht National Open University 
New Delhi 110 068 


John Robert Shotton 1998 Learning and freedom policy, pedagogy 
and paradigms ın Indian education and schooling. New Delhi Sage 
Publications Pp 209 Rs 295 


This book 1s a remarkable attempt to put educational activities 1n context, 
and study the development and practice ın education in India since 
Independence As the title indicates, the author 1s primarily concerned 
with the essential role of education, namely, that of freeing the individual 
from influences that constrict his progress towards self-realisation and 
relating him to the larger contexts of social life Underlined here are the 
vital links between education, self-identity, community welfare and the 
fruitful interaction among individuals These considerations form the 
basic philosophical foundation on which the subsequent analytical 
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studies. are based India has allowed the fundamental educational 
objectives worked out by its national thinkers to drop out of sight and let a 
system of schooling grow that 1s discriminatory, iniquitous, elitist, and has 
succeeded only in enslaving the minds of individuals by reducing them to 
mere nuts and bolts in the monstrous exploitative machinery of the ruling 
class Robert Shotton reverts again and again to this tragic phenomenon 
throughout the book and expresses a deep sense of urgency to bring about 
drastic changes ın the education policy and system ın India 

The book has four chapters While the first two chapters scan the 
educational provisions 1n India and changes that have been attempted in 
recent years, the third chapter gives a detailed account of the literacy and 
educational projects launched by some of the non-governmental bodies, 
and the final chapter once again relates the whole study to the basic view 
of education as the vital force that can bring about healthy changes ın the 
hfe of the individual as well as the society 

Inability on the part of the policy-makers to give due importance to 
educating people, failure to evolve proper methods and approaches and 
provide sufficient financial support have resulted ın complete debacle in 
this sector Disproportionate growth rates of population and illiterates 
expose the hollowness of the official claims and inadequacies in planning 
‘As against 241 6 million in 1951, 240 4 million in 1961, 274 9 million 
in 1971, 214 2 million in 1981,India has now 335 8 million illiterates’ 
(1991 Census) 

The author feels that this woeful neglect of education has become 
embarrassing for India ready to step ito a new era of globalisation to 
which ıt has declared its commitment Are we really prepared to meet the 
challenges of such ja} new system? It 15 now common knowledge that 
education policy 1n India (primary, secondary and tertiary types) suffers 
from an absence of clear-out objectives and lack of perception to use it as 
means to inspire courage, confidence and self-realisation in the learner and 
make it an agent of social progress What 1s most agonising 1s the utter 
callousness of the government towards certain projects launched by its 
own bodies and those of private organisations Citing an example in Kerala 
State where the Kerala Sastra Sahitya Parishad (KSSP), a voluntary 
organisation engaged in people's science education aimed at total literacy 
in 1977, the author points out how inexplicable changes in government 
policies wrecked the admurable efforts of this and similar other bodies 
Difficulties have also been experienced by several other organisations — 
Jan Vigyan Manch in Bihar, Total Literacy Campaign in Haryana, 
Dungarpur Total Literacy campaign in Rajasthan and so on However, it 1s 
the non-government efforts that have a proud record of accomplishing 
whatever small amount of mass education that there 1s 
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The period of structural changes in economy under the aegis of 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) and World Bank, and the much 
publicised liberalisation have only compounded difficulties for the ruling 
class in social services and education sector The author affirms that the 
thrust of the new Stabilisation and Structural Adjustment Programme 
(SSAP) implies a combination of ‘budget containment measures for the 
public education system, limited access to post-primary public education, 
and higher user fees for education at the secondary and tertiary levels’ 
There 1s a fall 1n the government spending on buildings and resources at 
the primary levels, from 15 percent before 1991 to 2 percent after 1t The 
government seems to have little option but to follow the policy 
prescriptions of the IMF and the World Bank, which indicate the social 
costs of the adjustment programme Expenditure on the social service, 
poverty alleviation and rural development programme has been badly hit, 
resulting 1n a sharp rise in the cost of living 

In this context, one can see greater role for the private organisations, 
and other agencies which the author calls non-formal sector of education 
In other words, people have to learn to be less dependent on the 
governmental resources and help one another He sees in this a wider 
opportunity to revolutionise our approach to learning, put the whole 
philosophy of education in newer perspective and reform the 
curriculums 

Finally, the author reiterates that education has to be learner-centred, 
participative, giving greater scope for the learner to ask and satisfy his 
curiosity through interaction with his environment The whole book 1s a 
bold attempt to shake us all out of a sense of complacency and wake us 
up to the crisis that 1s ready to overtake the entire education system 1n 
this country It 1s written 1n a lucid style with great emotional emphasis 
and offers for every teacher a disconcerting, stimulating and stark picture 
of his/her own place, role and responsibilities 

Kirti Rajimwale 
Department of Sociology 
Jai Narain Vyas University, Jodhpur 


K. Vijayaragavan. et al (eds) 1996 Participatory approaches to 
sustainable rural development New Delhi Indian Potosh Limited Pp 
X1+344 Price not mentioned > 


Experimentations with the capitalist and socialist paradigms of 
development have failed to tackle the problem of poverty, unemployment 
and income disparities in the developing nations The capitalist 
paradigm's trickle down approach has failed and widened the gaps 
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between 'haves' and 'have nots' while the socialist paradigms have 
promoted coercion, stunting of freedom and development of the 
personality of an individual, favouritism, nepotism and corruption This 
necessitated to have a participatory model of development based on the 
empowerment of people, especially the weaker sections of the society, 
building social and psychological capacities of people and instill ın them 
a feeling of self-help, and on involvement of people in planning, 
execution and modification of development initiatives suitable to their 
needs and management of projects largely through their own resources 

In the above context, the book under review, based on the papers 
presented at an international seminar on Participatory Approaches to 
Sustamable Rural Development (Mach 25-27, 1996 at Lucknow), 1s a 
welcome addition to the available literature on community participation 
The editors have classified all the papers into eight sections In the first 
section, the need for development through community development has 
been emphasised for sustainable development to take care of over 
exploitation of economic resources, environmental degradation, 
increased disparity between the nch and the poor and the marginalisation 
of the poor grou, 1n the development process The second section deals 
with the conceptual issues related to participation for making 
development people-centred and people-managed The third section 
covers papers based on Indo-Canadian Agricultural Extension Project to 
cover transfer of technologies to the farming community from the 
perspective of sustainable development The fourth section has 
significantly highlighted the participatory experiences of development 
based on some of the experiments done in this respect by Government 
and Non-government organisations 1n different parts of our country In 
the fifth section, participation frameworks based on international 
experiences have been highlighted The lessons thrown up by 
experiences ın Sri Lanka and Nepal may have some bearing for 
participatory development 1n our setting The next section has focussed 
on appropriate technology for an increase 1n agricultural production in 
order to have self-sufficiency in food production and an overall 
economic development In the seventh section, there are a few papers 
which highlight the social structural and organisational impediments 
confronted 1n the development process while in the last section, the 1ssue 
related to gender equity for greater involvement of women for 
sustainable development have been given along with future directions to 
be pursued as a part of the participatory approach 

In all, there are fifty five papers contributed by various scholars Only 
some of the papers have gone into details of the issues related to 
Participatory Approaches to Sustamable Rural Development The 
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majority of contributions are sketchy This anatomical presentation 
without flesh mars otherwise a much needed book on participatory 
approach to development The editors of this volume could have been 
selective 1n choosing the papers and classifying technical papers related 
to agricultural production, extention and management from social, 
cultural and politico-economic aspects of participatory mode] of 
development, feasibility of any technical innovation 1n the community 1s 
subject to 1s economic viability and social acceptability Further, no 
attempt whatsoever has been made by the editors to integrate the rich 
factorial data thrown up by various scholars on participatory aspects of 
sustainable development for theory building on community participation 
or to suggest a paradigm on community participation based on empirical 
data 

Community participation is a difficult proposition and it often 
remains a slogan Despite the best efforts through various 
communication channels to convert the unfavourable and indifferent 
groups within the community to a favourable majority, there 1s always a 
contained opposition provided by some to the development initiatives 
There is need to make a community diagnosis 1n terms of its needs, 
social arrangements, value systems, power strucuture, patterns of 
influence, channels of communication, social-cultural impediments and 
resources before the diffusion of innovations through a technical support 
system within the community 

Notwithstanding the above observations, the book is designed well 
and will be useful to the policy planners, administrators and students of 
Agricultural and Rural Development 


S. R. Mehta 
Department of Sociology 
Panjab University 
Chandigarh 


Lalita Subrahmanyan. 1998 Women scientists in the third world— The 
Indian experience New Delhi Sage Publications Pp 301 Rs 450 


The book under review 1s a ‘collective biography’ of thirty-four women 
scientists from the University of Madras, India and depicts their life as 
academics and researchers The author has utilised the technique for 
studying the career life histories of these women academics from the 
pure sciences faculty of the above-mentioned university The focus of the 
studies 1s both on ‘Indian-women as scientists and Indian scientists as 
women’ Throughout the book, women scientists have been viewed vis- 
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a-vis men scientists and thus an effort has been made to bring out gender 
issues which marginalise women first when acquiring science education 
and then when pursuing science as a career 

First, what 1s 1t that 1s so problematic about women scientists that they 
need to be studied? Subrahmanyan has pursued this study from a 
feminist perspective, assuming that science 1s not neutral but a male 
enterprise Thus, the very entry of woman into this enterprise 1s difficult 
and matters are further complicated in a Third World country like India 
where rates of literacy are low, society 1s highly stratified and rigid and 
where women have to face discrimination on many fronts The studied 
group of women not only acquired higher education in science (it being 
an expensive male enterprise) but also went on to pursue career as 
scientists All this makes them a very special group and hence the focus 
of study In other words, it 1s a study of groups struggling against very 
obvious and formidable odds 

The study focuses on how women scientists perceive their careers vis- 
a-vis men scientists, on the very survival and existence of this group in 
the highly politicised and male-dominated atmosphere prevailing in 
Indian universities Subrahmanyan has very ably used a blend of 
anthropological, sociological and feminist research techniques to execute 
this study She has not treated women scientists as mere subjects of 
research but has given an ear to their unheard voices and an exception to 
their perception Data collected from a small sample of thirty four 
women scientists 1s analysed under two main themes—portrait of 
academic scientists as women and that of women as academic scientists 
The analysis 1s not based on any preconceived notion, but 1s emergent, 
penetrative and meaningful In her attempt, Subrahmanyan has tried to 
analyse how patrifocal perspectives have affected women’s chances of 
being scientists and subsequently pursue their career path How has this 
influenced them by way of social expectations? How have they, given 
the prevailing patrifocal ideology and socialisation, managed to give 
greater importance to their families as compared to their careers? While 
answering these questions, she has given comprehensive illustrations 
from the life histories of these women scientists and has reached the 
conclusion that they are marginalised both by patriarchal society (both in 
the family and at work place) and by patriarchal science 

The highlight of the study 1s that ın her analysis Subrahmanyan has 
used patrifocality, a structural variable, both as a hindering factor as well 
as a facilitating factor In her words, ‘In a patrifocal family, decisions 
concerning education are made by the family and are usually different 
for sons and daughters and patrifocality, thus, creates an obstacle in the 
way of getting science education and higher education ' But in most of 
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the cases studied, the parental, sibling and teacher/mentor influence in 
getting science education was also observed by her In some cases, 
family encouragement was within the patrifocal ideology but in some 
other cases, teachers/mentors, role models and parents of the respondent 
challenged it 

Again, ıt became a barrier to the entry of the respondents into the 
university and their subsequent promotion there In the university, 
patrifocality also affects the career of women scientists by excluding 
them from public sphere where they are made to perform only routine 
jobs and not the challenging ones It also puts restriction on their 
mobility as they face exclusion from the heads of the departments and 
other male colleagues and thus face discrimination due to unequal gender 
relations at the work place Subrahmanyan notes that but for 
marginalisation, sexual harassment 1s rare The study also reveals the 
contradictions 1n existing Indian society She writes, ‘While the rhetoric 
of development and modernisation in these countries has been 
instrumental ın ensuring women’s entry into higher education and 
science, the extent of their position and progress has been determined 
mainly by social and cultural considerations governed by longstanding 
patrifocality ’ 

Another interesting fact noted by the researcher 1s that although these 
women were highly educated and enlightened, yet they were ‘in no way 
feminist’, because they had not considered organising and actively 
seeking change together But they were also not totally ‘unfeminist’ The 
study concludes 'It will 1ndeed be a challenge for liberal minded men 
and women ın science and ın education to be able to break the existing 
barrier and ensure that half the world's population does not get left out of 
breath-taking, brilliant and fascinating inquiry that 1s known as science ' 

On the whole, the book makes for engrossing reading because of its 
penetrating analysis and lucidity of style Subrahmanyan has blended 
rich ethnographic data well with the existing literature The study 1s well 
planned and executed The sample size is small, but the title 1s catchy 
Although the book ıs based on a doctoral dissertation, yet the fervour of a 
dissertation is not visible in the book and the author deserves 
compliments for the same However, she has not tried to update the 
references The book ıs stimulating and has a heuristic value for further 
research in the area It will interest all those working 1n the area of 
women studies, society and science, gender relations and sociology of 
education 


Jasmeet Sandhu 
Department of Sociology 
Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar 
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M. L. Dantwala, Harsh Sethi and Pravin Visaria (eds) 1998 Social 
change through voluntary action New Delhi Sage Publications Pp 200 
Rs 325 (cloth) and Rs 175 (paper) 


Out of the twelve chapters that the book consists of, the first three deal 
with the nature, role, relevance, functions, etc of voluntarism and 
voluntary organisations, and the last three deal with the changing facet of 
voluntary work, challenges faced by voluntary organisations and the 
future of voluntarism in India The other six chapters are the case studies 
of selected voluntary agencies, viz, Swadhyaya, Ralegan Suldhi, Aga 
Khan Rural Support Programme (AKRSP), National Institute of Rural 
Integrated Development (NIRID), Sumangl: Seva Ashram (SSA), and The 
Self Employed Women’s Association (SEWA) These agencies were 
selected because the editors felt that there are quite a few voluntary 
agencies ‘whose work has the potential of inculcating values which 
should be the foundation of social transformation’ (p 12) However, 
transformation 1s not mere change Transformation implies total 
alteration of the existing structure and social transformation aims at 
complete alteration of the prevailing social system, and reconstruction of 
existing social structure The voluntary action of the type discussed 1n the 
book cannot affect transformation 

The question raised by Dantwala (p 34), ‘Should voluntary action 
remain confined “within the system" (usually within a sub-system, e g, 
rescue of bonded labour) or should its main objectives be to break the 
system itself, which 1s at the root of all inequities in the society? , 1s very 
relevant in the contemporary context of Indian Soctety 

Dantwala cautions against radical action which, 1f undertaken without 
adequate preparation, 1s'likely to fizzle out The destruction of the Babri 
Masjid, cited as radical action by Dantwala, 1s a misplaced comparison in 
the context of voluntary action (p 35) Destruction of Babri Masjid was 
an act of frenzy and cowardice action, by the misguided, emotionally 
unstable handful of so-called Hindus An apt example of inadequately 
planned radical action by the exploited farmers 1s Telengana Revolt 
However, one 1s likely to agree with Dantwala that ‘social transformation 
ıs not a one-stroke affair, and if it 1s, 1t soon degenerates, gets distorted 
and ultimately turns into tyranny’ (p 37) It 1s also true, however, that 
the type of voluntary action presented through various case studies of 
different organisations 1n the book, as also the wider social reforms of 
the Hindu and Muslim social systems 1mtiated ın 19th and 20th centuries 
have either slowed down or largely fizzled out Gandhian reform 
movement of the 20th century 1s no exception This 1s not speaking 
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negatively of the necessity of voluntary social action At the same time, 
there 1s a dire need of alternative strategies to really transform the 
existing unequal, inequitable, insensitive. and inhuman society into a 
humane society 

Rohini Patel (Chapter 3), quoting from the writings of D L Sheth and 
Harsh Sethi, avers that although a sizable sum from public and foreign 
sources 1s expended by the NGO sector, yet there have been very few 
attempts at studying the phenomenon of voluntary organisations as a 
whole (pp 40-41) This 1s not true There have been studies by 
sociologists, social workers, social administrators, policy scientists and 
funding organisations 1n India to understand the nature of voluntarism 
and voluntary organisations The Renuka Ray Committee Report, 1959, 
Grants-in-Aid Code Committee Report, 1961, V Jagannadham's Social 
Welfare Organisations, 1966, Social Administration by Rajeshwar 
Prasad, 1982, etc, are examples of works which examine the nature, 
structure and functions, motivations and roles of voluntary agencies 

One would disagree with Rohini Patel that Madhukari Ramroti and 
other sumilar individual actions could be part of ‘voluntary action’ which 
may bring about social transformation These acts are voluntary no 
doubt, but lead to either charity or self-satisfaction or self- 
aggrandisement of individuals at best Similarly, her formulation that 
1deology of the left encourages voluntary action may not be theoretically 
acceptable because instead of welfarism and advocacy, the 1deology of 
the left believes in organising the marginalised and exploited people for 
‘social transformation through revolution ' 

Vimala Ramachandran (Chapter 10) has raised a pertinent question as 
to whether voluntary organisations are professional agencies or sub- 
contractors This issues has been highlighted since the availability of 
funds both by the international donors and the" governments to NGOs 
Usually, the voluntary organisations under the spell of philanthropy used 
to do chantable work covering health and education 

With changes 1n political, economic and ideological perspectives, the 
activities of the NGOs also changed from charity to welfare, from mere 
providers of services to catalysts of conscientization, from adequacy to 
advocacy, from development to empowerment of people It 1s also true 
that a large number of ‘voluntary organisations’ are involved in 
‘contractual development work’ on behalf of international donor 
agencies or governments, and have created a large infrastructure, they 
have assumed a governmental organisation-like mode of functioning 
Whereas, the ideologically motivated agencies, with the objective of 
people's mobilisation and consequent ‘social tranformation,’ have eased 
out 
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Controversies about foreign funding have been raging for long The 
reasons may be attributed to political, economic and cultural 
consequences of such funding Harsh Sethi discusses the urgency of 
evolving ‘accountability’ of voluntary organisations He refers to the 
opposition to such funding by local social workers like Sanjıt (Bunker) 
Roy of Social Work and Research Centre (SWRC), Tilonia, dangers of 
foreign funding were highlighted by other social workers, and social 
policy analysts. Some political parties also have been apprehensive of 
foreign funding to non-governmental organisations for the fear that ıt 
may influence the political process 1n the country 

It ıs reported that SWRC, Tilonia, when accused of misuse of funds, 
decided to have a public meeting so that people may examine its funds 
and activities (p 174) It has erroneously, perhaps, been termed as 
‘evolution of accountability’ Accountability of a voluntary organisation 
may be variously understood Accountability to the organisation 1s one 
thing and accountability to the funding organisation 1s quite another The 
first kind of accountability leads to fulfillment of goals of the agency and 
the accountability of the second type fulfills the objectives of the funding 
agency However, accountability to the people, the needy masses, 1s a 
rare component of most non-governmental organisations So 1s also true 
of transparency The NGO sector demands transparency from 
governments, bureaucratic functionaries but are shy to make their own 
policies, operations and fund management transparent 

On the ‘future of voluntarism’, Rajni Kothari (p 182) makes a very 
candid statement that ‘voluntary action should not be seen as another 
form of action Rather, ıt ıs woven into the very structure and ethos of 
Indian society — more a way of life than a form of action’ 

This 1s, perhaps, true of all civilisations The contemporary scene of 
voluntary action, organised as it 1s in India, 1s not simply an effort of 
‘many people at many places engaged in multifarious action without 
being asked to do so by an external agent—political, bureaucratic or 
market propelled’ Today, the state policies, as reflected 1n Five-Year 
Plan documents, clearly support transfer of majority of welfare, 
development and other social service functions of the State to the NGOs 
Some of us, policy analysts, have become apprehensive on this count, as 
it seems as if the state 1s abdicating its responsibilities of people’s 
welfare and development in the name of strengthening the voluntary 
action/sector International pressures and market-factors are playing an 
invisible but decisive role 1n this respect 

Speaking of the diverse groups engaged in voluntary action, Rajnt 
Kothari refers to Naxalites, militant formations of Punjab, North-East, 
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Jammu and Kashmur, etc , which to my mind, 1s a misplaced reference in 
the context of voluntary action One would accept the fact that only the 
‘revolutionary stance’ can affect total transformation of Indian society 
However, ‘revolution’ has tts own logic and structure, idiom and 
1deology, which are absent for the time being on the domestic scene He 
1s right 1n saying that participants in revolution are volunteers but then 
their formation and strategies are different from the type of voluntary 
action which 1s the main theme of this book Even so, one may still agree 
with Rajni Kothari that ‘whether the NGO model of voluntarism will 
further accentuate the great divide between the haves and the have-nots, 
or ameliorate the conditions of the latter, 1s still an open question’ This 
question needs to be answered Rajm 1s right when he says that genuine 
voluntarism consists 1n the rise of the poor and the oppressed themselves 
This is the answer of the above question It is in this context that the case 
studies presented 1n the book need to be examined Swadhyaya (Vimal P 
Shah, NR Sheth and Pravin Visaria), founded by Pandurang Shastn 
Athavale, tries to stir the deep rooted spiritual impulses for the 
generation of the spirit of harmony and brotherhood But as nghtly 
concluded by the authors, Swadhyaya 1s ‘notably different from the work 
of voluntary organisations (which) intervene to produce social change 
in specific sectors (education, health, employment, etc ) or among certain 
sections of the population (region, tribe caste, etc)’ 

Ramesh Awasthi has presented the case study or Ralegan Siddhi 
where social development has preceded as well as accompanied 
economic development under the leadership of Anna Hazare The 
government loans and assistance developed the devastated village 
Ralegan Siddhi with massive people's mobilisation. The development of 
watershed, utilisation of harvested water, provision of drinking water, 
emphasis on agriculture and milk products, establishment of grain bank 
etc, were special features However, the Ralegan Siddhi may not be 
replicated because Anna Hazare's charismatic leadership cannot be 
developed or recreated 1n most villages even if the bureaucracy 1s made 
not to frustrate such a replication 

Another model of rural development through participatory watershed 
projects by Aga Khan Rural Support Programme and Kundla Taluka 
Gram Sewa Mandal has been described by Ani] C Shah and Sudarshan 
lyengar Unlike Ralegan Siddhi, here the project cost 1s shared by the 
rural community to the extent of 50 per cent This leads to not only 
NGO-Government collaboration but also brings a psychical change in 
both the people and the government functionanes The dependence of 
people on State is shed away Here, it may be relevant to note that a 
credible NGO with appropriate and adequate professional inputs can get 
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a government programme efficiently executed through people's 
participation It 1s obvious that both credibility and professionalism of 
the NGO can lead people to successful implementation of a highly 
technical project like the watershed development Such NGOs are indeed 
very few 1n the country 

Pinakin Patel, the author of ‘Participatory Development ın Adivasi 
Village Experiences of NIRID, 1979-1997, was himself moved by the 
ruthless deforestation of the Sahyadr Hills and the devastating 
consequences thereof, badly affecting the life and livelihood of the 
adivasts He had founded the National Institute of Integrated Rural 
Development ın 1979, with the objectives of poverty elimination, 
regeneration of natural resources, preservation of forests and wild hfe, 
upgradation of land, water conservation, and imparting skills with 
adequate emphasis on health education, family planning, prohibition etc 
Work 1n the tribal sector 1s usually done by agencies located in the urban 
centres The founder of NIRID, a freedom fighter, 1s also an entrepreneur 
in an urban centre, but his team has been successful 1n motivating and 
training the ‘traditionally apathetic adivasi community’ Normally, tribal 
development work cannot be done by apathetic and corrupt government 
functionaries, nor can it be performed by a ‘distantly located’ social 
agency It needs a highly committed agency and a highly motivated local 
leadership 

Lalita Pulavarti gives an account of Sumangali Seva Ashram serving 
the urban women at Bangalore According to her, SSA embraced the 
‘institutional welfare’ approach initially but widened its scope later 
encompassing activities leading to economic independence and social 
and political empowerment of women Starting with modest government 
aid, ıt has now sponsorship of foreign agencies and 1s largely dependent 
on foreign funds Does it then have autonomy? It 1s interesting to note 
the observations of the author 1n this respect "The voluntary agency did 
not have that autonomy to begin with, but gradually developed 
cooperative autonomy’ (p 143) However, the concept of ‘cooperative 
autonomy’ has not been explained and this, to my mind, really means ‘no 
autonomy to the donee’ 

Ela R Bhatt has forcefully talked about empowerment of the poor 
through micro-finance She 1s herself the initiator of the Self-Employed 
Women’s Association, SEWA, and established Shri Mahila SEWA 
Sahakari Bank Ltd According to SEWA, all workers who do not have a 
regular salaried job are self-employed, e g , hawkers, vendors, weavers, 
manual workers, garment makers, rag pickers etc, It 1s sad that the 
Indian Labour Movement had bypassed these workers who created bulk 
of the national income but remained totally insecure SEWA’s goal 1s to 
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serve such women by making them self-reliant and independent, both 
individually and collectively The goals are employment, increase in 
income, adequate food and nutrition, health care for members’ children, 
improvement in housing, development of leadership SEWA 1s a positive 
response to the needs a long neglected sector of population and SEWA 
Bank helps 1n providing working capital and ownership of assets by the 
self-employed women It 1s realised that poverty 1s characterised not only 
by the lack of finance but also by vulnerability, powerlessness and 
dependence, more particularly of an already marginalised section, 1e, 
women SEWA believes that 'collective organisation and ownership of 
wealth help overcome the psychological consequences of poverty and 
help challenge the wider structure of society' (p 160) The two models 
of work with women, SSA and SEWA, are essentially different—one 
being the partner with the government and also depending on foreign 
funds, and the other empowering the women through self-help 

In all these case studies, one may find some common elements, like 
the voluntary participation of people, and some differential aspects, e g , 
spirituality ın one, keeping away from foreign funds in some, denying 
even the government support in case of a few All of them are tiny efforts 
towards making a dent in the existing social system None of them 1s 
‘radical’ and ‘revolutionary’ so as to be able to completely transform the 
existing inequalitarian Indian social structure Nonetheless, all these are 
welcome efforts 


Rajeshwar Prasad 

(Retd Director, Institute of Social Sciences, Agra) 
48, Tota Ka Tal 

Madia Katra, Agra 282 002 


Madhu Nagla 1997 Sociology of medical profession A study of 
medical organisations and profession of medicine in Haryana Jaipur 
Rawat Publications Pp 268 Rs 260 


In an earlier book on Medical Sociology, Madhu Nagla had taken a view 
that allopathic system of medicine 1n India has become a popular method 
of treatment because of its scientific nature, greater effectivity and 
credibility among the masses It was also observed that changes in 
recruitment and socialisation processes of medical professionals have 
affected their role structure 

The professionals tend to acquire affectivity, neutral and 
universalistic behavioural pattern towards their clients It 1s the scientific 
approach that 1s mainly responsible for diffusion of allopathic medicine 
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The system lacks emotive climate and appears to be of alien nature ın the 
traditional context The acceptance of the system needs to be assessed 
from people's point of view and in the context of need fulfillment model 
The state has shown 1ts commitment 1n building up interaction between 
illness and medicine in the country 

The present work 1s an intensive study of health and disease in the 
state of Haryana It compares the prevalence of Ayurvedic, Unani, 
Homeopathic and Allopathic systems and their relative preferences 1n the 
region These systems have been the product of the forces of history and 
social conditioning The cultural and structural aspects of society have an 
impact in determining the preferences for various medical systems The 
village people are not against the acceptance of modern medicine They 
are convinced with its effectiveness and emergency service, but at the 
same time these are cost intensive 

This book 1s a comprehensive study of co-existence of traditional and 
modern medicines 1n India It 1s not a simple doom-laden account of the 
prevalent medical systems, rather it sees the systems resulting from and 
accentuating to the contradictory processes of socio-economic 
development While companng rural and urban communities, the 
empirical data have been analysed in the wider framework of 
government policies and their implications at state and country levels In 
the entire study, the inquiry 1s focused on finding out acceptance by the 
people of various systems of medicine 

Nagla demonstrates that the popularity of allopathic medicine 1s 
upheld by those who can afford to pay for the treatment People's needs 
are prominently related to availability, facilities and proximity Co- 
existence of different medical systems 1s favoured although the 
government extends its patronage to allopathic system Health situation 
in the countryside 1s bad for the reasons of poverty, lower intake of 
nutritive foods and unhygienic conditions The belief im ‘evil eye’ and 
‘evil spirit! persists even today 

The allopathic medical system 1s highly capital intensive The doctors 
who invest much 1n their education look for lucrative dividends when 
they enter the profession Private practice is taken purely on commercial 
lines While in government service, they demand higher pay and better 
working conditions Their experiences of rural services are associated to 
the process of ‘unlearning’ Nagla stresses the wider process of 
interaction among the people, the system of medicine, government and 
socio-cultural milieu So far the old values and beliefs survive and the 
medical system shall have to make some ‘adjustment! 

The book is the latest step forward in the field of medical sociology in 
India It surveys the policies that the Government of India implements to 
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correct the uneven distribution of health facilities 1n the country. It shows 
that over the tıme different policies were influenced by internal and 
external conditions and by prevailing health situations It presents 
interpretation of various schemes of health, prevention and treatment of 
disease 1n the context of National Health Policy, Five Year Plans and 
measures taken by the Government of India for promotion of health 
services The activities of voluntary agencies in terms of Yoga, 
Naturopathy, Homeopathy have also been analysed 

In sum, the book makes a worthwhile contribution to the relatively 
small literature on medical sociology 1n India Very analytically, 1t brings 
out the intersection between the state and the people who are concerned 
with different systems of medicine One omission—perhaps the subject 
for a new book—1s consideration of the likely impact of globalisation 
and privatisation on health and medical systems 1n developing societies 
A little dose of theoretical analysis would have much enhanced the value 
of the work 


Mohan Advani 
Department of Sociology 
Mohanlal Sukhadia University 


Udaipur 313001 


Neelu Kang 1997 Indian women activists Delhi B R Publishing 
Corporation Pp 198 Rs 310 


Activities of Indian women activists have led to 1ncreasing awareness, 
articulation and recognition of women's issues for equality and justice 
They have publicised the 1ssues hitherto considered personal Their 
actions have been recognised and their suggestions have been accepted 
from time to time in formulation of policies for enhancing women's 
status Their efforts have brought about change in laws related to women 
but they have failed to monitor the 1mplementing agencies 

These are the major achievements of Indian women activists as 
brought out 1n this book This book 1s based on the research conducted 
by the author 1n the metropolitan city of Delhi about women activists, 
1e, women who consciously and voluntarily 1ndulge in collective social 
action against gender injustice Main aspects covered in the book are— 
socio-economic background of women activists, motivational factors 
behind this activism, their attitude towards some women's issues, their 
ideological orientations, their action strategies and the hindrances 
experienced by them 
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Starting with a review of women's movement, the author holds that 
feminist movement in India has not associated itself with any specific 
ideological position rather it has identified itself with the needs and 
concerns of women 1n the regional contexts Women's groups 1n the pre 
and post 1ndependent India demanded the reforms within the parameters 
of the existing social structure and thus their demands for constitutional 
changes were accepted It was in the late seventies that gender came to 
be recognised as an instrument of social discrimination and inequality 
Gender perspective has engulfed the contemporary women's movement 
The issues of rape, sexual harassment, domestic violence, dowry deaths 
etc which were earlier considered as personal problems have become 
important issues of women activist groups 

Women activists, as revealed by the study, are by and large middle 
and upper class women, but significant presence of activists from lower 
socio-economic strata 1s encouraging The myth that women become 
activists for status enhancement or job attainment has been refuted and it 
has been argued that the activist’s sensitivity to women's issues and a 
feeling to do something about it lead them to activism Another 
conception that usually the women who are either unable or unwilling to 
marry opt for activism has been falsified, as most of the respondents are 
married and their husbands are supporting them in their activism 
However, there were more cases of divorce and non-marriage among 
them than in the normal population Democratic atmosphere ın the 
parental families of most of the activists seems to be an encouraging 
factor which motivated the activists to adopt activism 

The author holds that 1deological orientation of activists was found to 
be both liberal and radical The activists with liberal orientation. were 
elderly, married, less educated, of lower class and hailing from 
authoritarian families On the other hand, activists with radical 
orientation were of younger age, single, with higher education and 
belonged to families with high class and democratic ethos But if 
responses of the activists are analysed critically, a clear dominance of 
liberal ideology 1s visible Activists attributed women's oppression not 
only to gender relations within and outside the family but also to other 
factors like illiteracy, economic dependence, religious fundamentalism, 
health etc The course of action adopted also reflected a clear liberal 
orientation 

The author observes that the activist's rejection of the concept of 
virginity and refusal to despise pre-marital and extra-marital sex does not 
convey the advocacy of free sex They question the freedom to women 
regarding sex 1n comparison to men and allege discrimination against 
women Activists’ attitude shows an inclination towards radical philosophy, 
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but at the same time they do not want to alienate themselves from the 
traditional Indian roots i 

Their behavioural pattern in marriage and family did not always conform 
to the given cultural pattern of Indian women, more so in case of highly 
educated and upper and middle class background activists Most of the 
activists either got their share 1n parental property or expect to get it However, 
by and large, the activists were reluctant to take up the issue of daughter's 
share in parental property while solving marital discords On the issue of rape, 
the patriarchal structures and the manifestation of power through gender and 
caste hierarchy came under heavy attack Activists did not take bold steps 
when victims of sexual harassment approached them and also they restrained 
from raising sexual harassment as a public issue affecting vast majority of 
women Portrayal of women in mass media was an area where women 
activists registered strong protests Women in media were viewed as victims 
of the politics of patriarchy and the capitalist trappings of modern society 

Suggestions given by most of the activists to reduce different forms of 
violence agamst women pertained to reforms ın law, socialisation patterns, 
attitudinal change, strict enforcement of laws and public pressure Their own 
strategy to combat violence against women was non-violent but militant, 
agitational and confrontational consisting of protest activities, campaigning 
and conscientization, organisational intervention, lobbying, legal education, 
counselling and creative action Direct action was also taken at times Social 
research was another strategy to investigate the origin, extent, typology and 
dimensions of a particular problem Main hurdles mentioned by the activists 1n 
their work were corrupt bureaucracy, indifferent attitude of the state, faulty 
legislation pertaining to women and victim's apathy 

The author holds that though activism has not made a impact on larger 
structure, yet 1ts achievements cannot be underrated 1n creating a precondition 
for change by adding knowledge to women's question, by raising 
consciousness and by building the issues 

The book 1s a welcome addition to the literature on women studies and 
provides valuable information about the much neglected area of women 
activism 1n understanding women's movement A number of myths prevalent 
about the women activists have been falsified A number of suggestions have 
been given for the policy-makers The book makes for interesting reading A 
wide variety of readers—students, researchers and teachers—ainterested ın 
women's issues and planners and policy-makers would find the book useful 


Malkit Kaur 

Department of Sociology and Social Anthropology 
Punjabi University 

Patiala 
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Parama Roy. 1998 Indian traffic Identities in question ın colonial and 
post-colonial India New Delhi Vistaar Books Pp 244 Rs 225 


Moving away from material factors 1n colonial discourse, the more 
recent emphasis 1s on understanding cultural colonialism as a producer of 
secondariness Macaulay was specific and emphatic Frantz Fanon 
analysed ıt thus ‘For the black man there 1s only one destiny And it 1s 
white ° However, for the colonised ‘Other’ it 1s the stationary objecthood 
which blocks the migration through this ‘Other’ to subjectivity It 
becomes therefore mimicry Following Hom: Bhabha’s Derndean 
deconstruction, the author explores alternative possibilities of multiple 
nemesis Native mimics white, white mimics native, creating his own 
image of native Native mimics white’s mimicry of native Native 
understands whites’s imperfection of mimicry of the native, and so on 
We have identities which are Indophile or Anglo-Indian This 1s traffic in 
identities which has been explored in the India context Add to this, 
issues of gender, race and religious identity, and analysable identities as 
also analytic possibilities become endless and highly speculative, as the 
author admits There are issues of tradition and modernity too 

In the six case studies presented, the author draws on a variety of 
resources She re-reads autobiographical accounts of Richard Burton to 
study English mimicry of the native Archival materials of trials, 
administrative files, letters and notes of admunistrative officers and 
biographical studies of these officers are read to explore the colonial 
understanding of the native imitation of native identities in the institution 
of ‘thuggee’ Chapter 3 re-reads Kipling and his Kim to look at Anglo- 
Indians Biographies, memoirs, speeches and newspaper reports are read 
to identify the feminity of Ramakrishna and the masculine nationalism of 
Vivekananda Sarojini Naidu is studied next to identify the necessary 
elements of feminity to make a woman acceptable by the frontline of 
national leadership The last chapter of the book deals with the life of the 
famous screen actress, Nargis, to understand a Muslim woman’s 
imitation of the ideal Hindu woman and Hindutva’s dilemma in 
accepting or rejecting ıt This 1s obviously a versatile project The author 
relies heavily on studies by Partha Chatterji and Gayatri Spivak for 
political and gender insights 

However, even a speculative project like this requires some 
definitional fixed points to make ıt manageable One such ıs the concept 
of nation In the context of the study of Vivekananda, it ıs treated as 
male, aggressive, rationalist, modernising Faced with the Gandhian 
concept of village craft, it becomes bourgeois Thus nation, bourgeois 
and modern assume commonality Bourgeois denotes a material 
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condition in literature, a relationship in a specific mode of production 
Conceding this, and the author does not differentiate her use of the term, 
one can hardly challenge the materialist exploitatrve discourse of 
colomalism The problem with the Derridean deconstruction 1s its 
antagonism to definition 

We may take up two of the studies for brief comments Roy’s reading 
holds Paramhans's adoption of celibacy as arising out of sexual 
pathologies His longing for Naren is treated as homosexual desire 
Naren 1s strongly repelled Roy thinks that the only thing that Naren 
took from Ramakrishna was his way of reaching the masses How? She 
does not explain Naren 1s masculine, aggressive and representative of 
bourgeois nationalism It 1s the American female’s strong sexual 
attraction towards him that turns him into Vivekananda 

His celibacy, according to Roy, 1s magnetic for the American female 
as this represents an accumulation of his energy, available for winning a 
female On the analogy of ‘Shivalangam’, Roy argues that for a Hindu 
this energy retention in yogic theory enables the celebiate to attain a 
higher state of consciouness The combination enables Vivekananda to 
be as acceptable in America as in India One can speculate that Roy 
thinks the ‘Kshatriya’ image of an Indian to be more acceptable to the 
West Paramhans’s search for essential unity through polytheistic 
practices and Naren’s finding it ın harmony with his Vedantic 
monotheism does not interest Roy ‘Ardha-narishwer’ 1s not half female, 
as Roy thinks, but composite male and female The Indian ‘sant’ 
tradition, providing space to significant protest movements, worships 
God in his male form This ıs ın line with Christianity In the Sufi 
tradition He ıs female Love ın all these traditions 1s umty And it 1s 
spiritual To equate modernisation or Westernisation with male 
aggressiveness seems arbitrary Gandhi’s imputed feminity was 
essentially the Christian tradition of service to fellow beings His 
celibacy was only meant to free him for this service 

Only a Muslim could so effectively mimic the 1deal Hindu woman of 
the nationalist tradition and Nargis was uniquely suited for this role, 
feels Roy Nargis, the daughter of a kothewal: whose virginity was 
allegedly auctioned, longed for a settled married life There was nothing 
extraordinary about this That a woman accepts the family traditions of 
husband 1s common to both Hindus and Muslims Therefore, there is 
nothing exceptional in Nargis accepting Hindu names for her children, 
contrary to what Roy feels The disposal of her body as per Muslim 
customs, 1f not done on her specific wish (for which there 1s no 
evidence), was a political act attributable to other persons The 
consequence had to be political This 1s no reflection on Nargis’s 
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capacity for imitation, as Roy implies Obviously, there 1s nothing to 
indicate that imitation. was her only destiny It is in the realm of 
speculation that her marriage to a Hindu after her role as Mother India 
made her a Hindu icon and her burial created the problem of ‘to accept 
her or not' The author has created her own paradigms and, delving deep 
into multiple resources, has made a brilhant effort at analysing the 
problem of subjective identity That ıt tends to be reductionist 1s inherent 
in value imputation There cannot be a sole destiny The problem with 
Derridean deconstruction ıs that it may tend towards speculative 
reconstruction But 1t also opens up unexplored dimensions The book 1s 
a welcome addition to literature 


G. V. Gupta, IAS (Retd ) 
933, Sector 8 
Panchkula 


S. C. Malik and Pat Boni 1995 Intercultural dialogue and the human 
image Delhi DK Printworld (P) Ltd Pp x1v+299 Rs 600 


The work has four parts Part I consists of Maurice Friedman's lectures 
on the following themes ‘Martin Buber's Philosophical Anthropology’, 
‘Dialogical Psychotherapy’, “The Dialogue of Touchstones’, ‘Restoring 
Relational Trust’ Each lecture 1s followed by extended interlocutions on 
the theme chosen In these lectures, Friedman has acted as a committed 
protagonist of Martin Buber’s Centring distinction of dialogue between 
‘I-Thou’ against disparaged III person reduction of the other into ‘I-It’ 
relation of positivistic scientism Part II consists of a lecture on ‘Healing 
Partnership’ by Aleene Friedman followed by discussions Part III 1s 
about ‘Dialogue and the Human Image’ Finally, Part IV provides 
conclusion 

I would comment mainly on Parts I and III which I find most 
interesting Let me try to reflect on the salient elements of Friedman’s 
exposition of highly cryptic post-existentialist concerns of Martin Buber 
It focuses on being, meaning, value, reality, touchstone of reality, 
individual, person, dialogue, and ‘I-Thow’ or 'I-It First about his 
advocacy of ‘uniqueness’ and its communication 1n ‘I-Thou’ dialogue A 
little reflection can show, howsoever one dislikes it, that concern for 
unadulterated ‘uniqueness’ of ‘I’ must be rendered into an archetype 
before one can hope to have a dialogue with ‘Thou’ Our ‘first person 
singular’ ‘P 1s waxing and waning and like Heraclitus’ disciple one may 
doubt 1f ever one could catch ‘I’ even once We do in a way falsify 
ourselves, our 1nnermost being, 1n order to communicate, to share, to be 
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included in our long severed other soul-mate with whom we all thirst to 
fuse Perhaps, the tension of scholarly lucidity to 1mmediate human 
inclusions makes Friedman avoid concepts, definitions, arguments He 
seems to distrust, like Goethe, all theory that 1s only dry leaf whereas the 
tree of life ıs evergreen 

Let us take up the perspective remarks of Buber about the famous 
story of ChangTsu who fell asleep and dreamed he was a butterfly As he 
woke up and realised that he had a dream, he asked ‘Am I Chuang Khou 
who dreamed I was a butterfly or am I a butterfly dreaming I am Chuang 
Khou?' It has implications for the themes debated ın these dialogues Is 
my ‘self-identity’ only a tissue woven around dialogue and its piled 
layeis of ‘I-Thou’? Is it like the enfolded banana leaves or images of 
inter-facing mirrors only? No core contents Further, do ‘I’ know all of 
‘me’ from inside? Or do not all the ‘P get congealed or alienated by 
‘you’, ‘they’, later internalised ito ‘me’? Suffice it to say what 
Friedman leaves it uncertain as is evident from his following 
observation ‘I do not have to say that schizophrenia, hallunication or 
delusion 1s a true representation of some object as I see it I don’t have to 
confirm them in that sense Nevertheless, I have to confirm that there 1s 
validity here, that ıs taking place, that really grows of experience — ' (p 
82) 

I am puzzled, for 1f the ‘touchstone of reality’ of genuine ‘image’ of 
man's being is experience, we shall end up with a broken sense of 
reality Relativism drowns not only rationalism, scientism and cognitivist 
hegemony, ıt also knocks out all ‘touchstones of reality’ In its absence, 
when face to face with cannibalists, dancing dervishes, ecstatic seances 
of saints, religious bigots, drug-addicts and votaries of flat-earth, how 
can one reconcile their contrarieties? Neither Buber, nor Friedman, could 
find any touchstone for genuine ‘inter-human’ or ‘essential we’, except 
by modelling some minimal ‘realm of between’ — or the inter-subjective 
understanding of man’s being True, we should seek empathy and not an 
objectivist profile of measured magnitude in order to take note of our 
inclusive ‘essential we’ We must not reduce even a disturbed 
psychopath into a pile of material tissue only This 1s the rationale of 
‘Verstehen’ approach of grasping ‘I-Thou’, based psychotherapy But 
can we also hold that there are several images of elephant only and no 
elephant itself If so, why images of ‘elephant’ and not those of a tree? 

It 1s impossible to give a succinct review of the highly enticing 
nuances of Buber’s Protagonist ın Friedman’s contentions Let me 
paraphrase his venture into ontology of 'I-Thou' First, ıt ranges over 
nature, stones, as well as other life-forms, second, our fellow-men and 
our fellow-women, and third ‘spiritual beings’ that have to do with 
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arts—that which make men wholes and distinguish them from other 
animals Buber argues no animal ever had an ‘I-Thou’ dialogue or even 
an ‘I-I? perspective 

All through this meeting of minds, dozens of interlocutors, 36 to be 
exact, have shared their less than articulate responses If some ‘image’ of 
man emerges out of multi-logue on ‘I-Thou’, I am not sure No doubt 
some immensely penetrating 1nterlocutions sparkle these exchanges But 
no steady concept emerges out of these honest'conversations Some walls 
between disciplines were lowered and some craning of necks beyond the 
stockaded fences took place in these dialogues resulting 1n considerable 
loosening of rigidities across the assembled scholars and their traditions 
But no theory emerged 

What 1s a dialogue? B N Saraswati believes that he can communicate 
even with a stone image It can lead to effectiveness (p 238) But for 
whom? Further, he holds that when a Tantnk cohabits with a woman, it 1s 
neither moral norimmoral (p 217) Yetitisa dialogue Is it not so? 

One could ask as Adam locked Eve in his copulating embrace creating 
first human family, was it only making the humanity's first family, or trusting 
society and polity, too This was much before any of our moralities were 
envisioned It generated the true inter-human inclusion’s presence by life 
itself 

Likewise, S C Malik sees the emergence of Mutual Trust of the Realm of 
In-between while watching flowers (p 128) That perhaps could qualify to be 
a dialogue a la ‘I-Thou’, too Tagore sung inimitably once ‘When a child 1s 
gifted to the loving parents, 1t proves that Almighty has not lost faith in Man 


In the end, I must congratulate the editors, SC Malik and Pat Boni, for 
producing such a ‘multi-logue’ through their effective transcriptions of the 
discussions, and assertions of the participants I cannot, however, refrain from 
protesting against poor proof-reading and smudging names of Daya Krishna 
and Gadamer in the final text 


Dharmendra Goel 
Professor of Philosophy (Retd ) 
Flat No 38-A, Swastik Vihar 
Panchkula (Haryana) 


Renewed Appeal for Donations 


We acknowledge with gratitude the receipt of donations to the Indian 
Sociological Society 1n response to our recent appeals We tbank the 
donors earnestly These donations will certainly be of help in reducing 
the deficit of ISS budget However, the Society needs a lot more to fully 
meet the expenditure 1nvolved in editing, printing and distribution of its 
Journal Sociological Bulletin, orgamsing the All India Sociological 
Conference and carrying on the routine office work These are the bare 
minimum essential activities, which ISS must continue to offer Surely, 
the members would not like these activities to be curtailed for the lack of 
financial resources We, therefore, appeal to the members once again to 
come forward in 1ncreasing numbers and donate generously to strengthen 
the financial base of the Society 

Please note that the earlier condition of donating a minimum 
amount of Rs 1,000 is now withdrawn Donation of any amount will be 
welcome An updated list of donors will be published in the September 
2000 number of the Sociolgoical Bulletin 


BS Baviskar Aneeta A Minocha Tulsi Patel 
President Secretary Treasurer 
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Professor M. N. Srinivas Endowment Fund 


The Indian Sociological Society (ISS) and the Indian Council of 
Social Science Research (ICSSR) have jointly set up an endowment 
fund in memory of the late Professor MN Srinivas It 1s constituted 
of the following (a) Donation of accumulated royalties on the five 
volumes of Social Structure and Change (New Delhi Sage) by its 
editors Professors AM Shah, BS Baviskar and EA Ramaswamy 
to ISS, amounting to Rs 165,800, (b) a grant of Rs 200,000 by ICSSR 
to ISS, and (c) royalties on the five volumes of Social Structure and 
Change to be donated by the editors to ISS from year to year in 
future 

The income from the Fund will be used every year for two 
main purposes (1) to arrange for a distinguished sociologist or social 
anthropologist to deliver the Prof MN Smnivas Memorial Lecture, 
and (2) to award a young sociologist or social anthropologist the 
Prof MN Srmvas Memorial Prize for publishing the best 
sociological or social anthropological paper in any of the social 
science journals in India The honorarium for the lecture and the 
prize will be Rs 10,000 and Rs 1,000 respectively in the beginning, 
and may be increased in future Provision has been made for 
incidental expenses Normally, the lecture will be delivered and the 
prize handed over at the All India Sociological Conference The 
lecture will be published in Sociological Bulletin A suitable 
committee will be constituted to administer the Fund 


Aneeta A. Minocha 
Secretary 
Indian Sociological Society 





The Silent Subject: Childbirth and 
the Sociology of Emotion 


Tulsi Patel and Ursula Sharma 


Introduction 


In this paper we address the issue of emotions of birthing mothers in 
rural India and the problems for social scientists in accessing the 
subjective experience of childbirth It 1s a challenge to access and analyse 
human emotions as such, more so when emotions are about unusual, 
liminal, and lıfe crisis conditions, such as childbirth and post-partum 
The sociology of emotions, besides being a methodological problem, 1s 
also important from other points of view, viz, those of medicine and 
policy making The stress of the paper 1s on the sociology of emotions 
Fustly, there 1s growing evidence that appropriate social support 
during pregnancy, childbirth and the post-partum yields benefits in 
purely biomedical terms For instance, appropriate emotional support can 
result in fewer interventions during the birth itself (Klaus et al 1992) 
Ann Oakley’s (1985) review of 38 published researches shows that social 
support during pregnancy can help reduce low birth weight as well as 
pregnancy complications Maternal stress constitutes an etiological factor 
ın poor pregnancy outcomes, as shown by studies in the sixties 
comparing married with unwed mothers Oakley (1992) continues to 
stress that social support does not include just material resources, but 
also having and feeling social connectedness with other people of giving 
and receiving support She suggests that the traditional professional 
approaches to pregnancy, which divide the medical from the social 
perspective, have acted to prevent recognition of this evidence and its 
relevance to maternity care policy (See also Kitzinger 1971) Davis- 
Floyd and Davis (1997), on the basis of evidence from developed and 
even other countries, state "There 1s increasing evidence that midwife- 
assisted home birth 1s as safe, and often safer than, hospital birth (See 
Davis-Floyd 1992 177-184, Goer 1995, Wagner 1994), but this evidence 
1s little known and not at all acknowledged in the wider culture, which 
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still assumes the authority of the techno-medical tenet that hospital birth 
1s far superior to birth at home’! 

Secondly, there 1s much debate 1n India and 1n some other parts of 
South Asia at present about who 1s best qualified to assist poor women 
when they give birth (Rozario 1998, Stephens 1992) Does delivery in 
the biomedical clinic offer the best option for reducing maternal and 
neonatal mortality or would it be better to encourage the training and 
professionalisation of the dai, or traditional birth attendant? Dars differ 
in their background and experience and nowadays some have a measure 
of biomedical training, but a major problem has been their low status 1n 
South Asian culture The da: has a low status, being associated with the 
pollution of childbirth (Rozario. 1998), yet many argue that the dai, 
usually a familiar member of the local community, 1s a better source of 
support for the birthing woman than the impersonal care of 
unsympathetic or impatient medical staff, moreover she may have a 
valuable fund of practical knowledge about all aspects of childbirth 
(Chawla 1994, Patel forthcoming) There 1s, therefore, a need to know 
more about how poor Indian women expenence childbirth and 
consequently what forms of support are preferable from their point of 
view 

Thirdly, there 1s a methodological question for the social scientist 
and it ıs this issue which is the focus of this pape: If anthropologists and 
sociologists wish to contribute to the debates about support for birthing 
mothers, then they need to be sure that their tools are adequate for the 
task The sociology of the emotions is a field which has attracted much 
interest recently, but 1n what sense and by what means can emotions be 
'known' as the object of sociological enquiry? There are a few fairly 
detailed ethnographic accounts of birthing and birth practices in rural 
South Asia which we will discuss, but they tell us little directly about the 
birthing woman's own experience In South Asia, few women have 
written about their experiences, 1n contrast to the west, where various 
kinds of birthing narratives have been published (e g Coslett 1994) 

Both the methodological problem and the moral responsibility are 
greater when we are dealing with what Ardener has termed a ‘muted 
group Women in many societies have been 'muted' 1n the sense that they 
were rendered ‘inarticulate’ by the male structure the dominant 
structure was articulated 1n terms of a male world position. (E Ardener 
1975 21-2) The hegemonic communicative discourses of such cultures 
typically marginalise and 'silence' women's experience and viewpoint 
This does not mean that women do not resist this muting (S Ardener 
1975) or that they do not develop subaltern discourses of their own But 
it does mean that the social scientist has to work harder to access these 
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experiences and discourses 

We need to /isten, and to listen hard Bowes and Demakos (1993) 
have shown ın their study of the diasporic South Asian women in 
Glasgow (Scotland) that women are often muted by not being listened to 
as much as by not being able to raise their voices, and feminists in India 
have done much to bring what rural women know and say to wider 
attention (Shodhin 1997) However, birthing women, especially young 
birthing women, are perhaps a very literal case of muting Ethnographic 
descriptions of childbirth ın rural South Asia emphasise time and again 
the way in which the birthing woman 1s enjoined not to cry out, not to do 
anything which might draw male attention to the fact that she 1s giving 
birth (Reissland and Burghart 1989, Islam 1989, Blanchet 1984, Jeffery, 
Jeffery and Lyon 1989, and Patel 1994) The men must not hear the 
evidence of her pain Older women in attendance and dais themselves 
will urge her-kindly or roughly as the case may be-to suppress her 
agony and to endure her ordeal silently She is given minimal 
encouragement to express her feelings and needs directly 

This ‘silencing’ is part of the socialisation the woman would have 
received For example, very early in life girls ın rural Rajasthan are 
socialised into the habit of self-denial, especially with respect to 
consumption of food This ıs both in terms of having the specifically less 
valued foods and giving the more valued ones to the males in the 
household on the one hand and having lesser quantity of valued food 
items while sparing more for the men-folk Young girls see their mothers 
and other women tn the household doing this all the tıme For instance, 
milk, butter, curd, ghee, etc are dairy items which both male and female 
members of a household consume, but boys and men get them more 
regularly or bigger helpings than women Buttermilk, a residue of 
churning curd for butter, however, 1s for liberal use by women, and is 
consumed both by men and women Self-indulgence 1s seen as greed and 
denounced A folk tale in Rajasthan 1s poignant (compilation by Vijay 
Dan Detha in 1962) in which a woman's household 1s ruined after she 
had tasted cream stuck on a straw that fell into the milk before she was 
setting it into curd Since that day she would routinely polish away the 
cream Consequently, the butter output reduced and so did the income of 
the household from sale of ghee Mothers scold their indulgent daughters 
and warn them of adverse consequences 1n adulthood when they would 
be living under the surveillance and supervision of their mothers-in-law 
This 1s to frighten them of adverse treatment if they do not work hard 
uncomplainingly and develop skills necessary for all tasks expected of a 
bahu in her conjugal home During illness and rejuvenation, these 
restrictions and disparities are rarely so sharply maintained as long as a 
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household can afford to provide for recuperative diets both for males and 
females But a young woman 1s not expected to express her desires and 
needs directly The young married woman, then, appears to us as an 
undemanding and culturally silent subject How then does the 
anthropologist access her expectations and emotions at the tıme of birth? 


Accessing the lived experience of ‘muted’ groups and silent subjects 


It can be argued that recent work on the anthropology of the emotions 
has taken insufficient account of the problems posed by such muting 
processes Geertz, for instance, 1s optimistic that the anthropologist can 
understand the subjectivity of members of other cultures through the 
abihty to construe their modes of expression, what I would call their 
symbol systems understanding the form and pressure of, to use the 
dangerous word one more time, natives’ inner lives 1s more like grasping 
a proverb, catching an illusion, seeing a joke—or, as I have suggested, 
reading a poem-than ıt ıs like achieving communion (Geertz 1984 135) 

In short, having once been accepted into some more or less intimate 
and on going relationship with members of the culture under 
consideration, the anthropologist uses professional skills to work out how 
members of the culture experience the world Against those who think 
that understanding can be achieved through the exercise of professional 
hermeneutic skills, Rosaldo (1983) and others have suggested the role of 
the subjective experience of the anthropologist himself/herself The 
sudden and tragic loss of his beloved wife produced a kind of raging 
grief that led Rosaldo to feel that he appreciated the emotion that led the 
Ilongot to headhunting in the past — and the sense of loss that they felt 
through being denied this cathartic outlet However, the opportunities for 
such empathic reflexivity cannot be planned, and we would not wish for 
experiences such as Rosaldo's upon ourselves 

In any case, the public cultural forms may be richer with regard to 
some areas of experience than others and it is not only the subjectivity of 
muted groups that may be difficult to access Where communication 1s 
through restricted codes (Douglas 1960), even the values and experiences 
of the dominant group remain implicit Levy (1984) suggests that in 
some cultures certain domains of feeling are routinely “hypo cognised’, 
1e subject to little linguistic elaboration and differentiation In such 
circumstances, the anthropologist needs to be sensitive to communicative 
forms and tdioms that would be considered indirect 1n another culture 
For example, ‘feeling’ may be located in a part of the body rather than in 
the whole person, as when Tahitians describe sadness in terms of fatigue 
of the body ‘Paralinguistic’ expressions accompanying verbal accounts 
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of subjective experience or emotion may give the observer a clue as to 
the relationship between the person and the cultural sign she/he 
mobilises Thus, Levy claims that it 1s not difficult to identify an 
utterance as sincere or insincere, serious or ironic, even if the emotional 
vocabulary of the speaker 1s different from one's own From this point of 
view, the social scientist ought to be able to use her professional 
competence 1n the field to access some aspects of the feelings around 
childbirth even when such feelings are little spoken of and there are no 
cultural scripts for their direct expression 
Yet how reliable are the tools of the qualitative researcher? To 
illustrate the problems involved in accessing subjective experience, 
we compare and discuss two ethnographic accounts of childbirth in 
rural India which convey quite different impressions of the feelings 
around this experience 


Two divergent accounts of childbirth in rural India 


One account has been written by a team of British social scientists who 
worked in a UP village near Bynor (Jeffery, Jeffery and Lyon 1989, 
henceforth JJ &L), the other by an Indian researcher who collected data in 
a Rajasthan village (Patel 1994, henceforth TP) The two accounts do not 
disagree greatly 1n respect of any gross factual aspects of childbirth, yet 
the emotional tone of the first 1s negative, while that of the second 1s 
much more positive as regards the typical emotional experiences 
attributed to the ‘zacha’, or birthing woman It seems we are stuck with 
the problem of divergent ethnographic accounts of the same cultural 
area, something which anthropologists have never really resolved since 
the debate over Mead's accounts of Samoa (Mead 1928, Freeman 1983, 
Lowell 1986) Are we therefore obliged to accept the postmodernist 
contention whether there could ever be one authoritative. account of 
anything? In this section, we try to pinpoint those features of the texts 
that might be responsible for these different impressions 

JJ&L open their account of childbirth ın Bynor with a description of 
the fairly quick delivery of Muni's second daughter, offered as a typical 
‘normal’ birth constructed from records of various actual deliveries 
witnessed by Patricia Jeffery The description 1s vivid, atmospheric with 
much incidental detail and 1t 1s loaded with implicit import Not a great 
deal 1s said about Muni's bodily and emotional feelings, but where 
recorded they are generally negative Muni ‘feels hot and tries to throw 
off the quilt? Muni gasps ‘My eyes are roaming, my spirit ıs leaving 
me’, Muni’s back is ‘aching’, she ‘moans m pam’ "Why couldn't I have 
a son this time’, Muni asks plaintively after the birth 
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Another dominant theme 1s the passivity or powerlessness of Muni 
herself She is scolded by her mother-in-law for crying out loud, and by 
the da: for urinating on her skirt during a contraction Her companions 
do not seem to provide much that could easily be construed as empathic 
support (though they are much concerned for Patricia Jeffery's comfort) 
Indeed, 1n this account they seem to spend a lot of time criticising or 
blaming each other-Muni's mother-in-law Burhiya grumbles at the dai 
for ‘producing’ a second girl At no point are any but the simplest home 
remedies offered to Muni though various interventions are discussed by 
Burhiya and the other women 

A third theme 1s what to British readers and urban Indian readers will 
seem the extremely unhygienic and uncomfortable environment (the 
flies, the acrid smoke, the mosquitoes) and the 'substandard' nature of all 
the items used ın the course of the birth, Burhiya insists that Muni give 
birth on an old broken bedstead so that a new bed 1s not defiled by the 
impurity of childbirth, the da: is not given a cloth to wipe her hand but 
‘rags’, the quilt that covers Muni 1s specifically described as ‘old’, the 
cord 1s cut with a reed from the thatch, not a razor, the child is wrapped 
in ‘ragged clothes’ 

A fourth and more positive theme is the evident desire of the 
neighbours and affines present to achieve a safe and speedy birth, 
Burhiya circles a sieve containing grain and money over Munt’s head, to 
‘ensure that Munr's labour will soon be over’ and the other women 
disperse after the delivery since they have ‘supported Muni during her 
labour’ 

All the negative themes appear again in later chapters when the 
authors describe actual deliveries witnessed during their fieldwork The 
culmination 1s the description of Rajballa's harrowing experience, she 
not only has to listen to the mutual recriminations of the da: and her 
mother-in-law when it becomes evident that the baby’s head has not 
engaged and it 1s a transverse presentation, but she has to bear the 
insulting behaviour of the staff of the hospital where she 1s eventually 
taken 

We would make it clear that we find these descriptions 1n no way 
maccurate or unconvincing JJ&L are discussing childbirth 1n the context 
of an argument about gender relations and the organisation of labour in 
the household They relate aspects of childbirth, which illustrate the 
weak position of young married women 1n the rural household and the 
1nadequacies of pre-natal and obstetric medical care (and indeed of any 
kind of medical attention). The selection. of items for report does, 
however, convey very little that would seem like sympathetic emotional 
support for the labouring woman and much that might be expected to 
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augment her fear and suffering Sharma has read this text many times 
with British students and this 1s how they have generally understood it 
In spite of a widespread middle class perception in Britain that 
medicalisation of childbirth has gone too far and that home births are 
desirable British. students are usually shocked and disturbed by this 
account (as perhaps they are meant to be) 

TP's account (1994) carnes a very different tone and 1s also organised 
differently It 1s presented as a generalised account of what usually takes 
place m Mogra, Rajasthan, and as such there is less atmospheric 
descriptive detail While the voices of the women themselves are well 
represented in both accounts, there is perhaps somewhat more 1n Patel's 
text by way of women's descriptions of their own deliveries (as opposed 
to their accounts of other people's deliveries) 

In TP's text there 1s much stress on the matter-of-factness with which 
childbirth 1s approached in Mogra Although a woman pregnant with her 
first child may make a religious vow to give alms 1f she 1s granted a safe 
delivery, generally there 1s an expectation that things will go well rather 
than badly ‘Child delivery ıs rarely feared as a major uncertainty’ (Patel 
1994 114) in Mogra, as it 1s among middle class urban couples Anxiety 
1s contained by the presence of familiar neighbours and kin who provide 
reassurance of various kinds and childbirth is not constructed primarily 
in terms of risk, as statements given by informants themselves 
demonstrate As in Bijnor, there ıs a tendency to go by a woman's 
previous obstetric experience, 1f all has gone well 1n the past there 1s no 
reason to suppose that the present pregnancy will turn out otherwise Past 
experience can of course be deceptive as in the case of Umayi's wife 
(Patel 1994 113) whose swollen body ın the last trimester did not set 
alarm bells ringing for the mother-in-law because ‘she used to have this 
kind of swelling during every pregnancy’ She died on her way to 
hospital, presumably as a result of eclampsia 

A second major theme is the self-sufficiency of the household with 
respect to both social and material resources The unwillingness to call 1n 
medical help in difficult deliveries 1s construed as a healthy sense of 
confidence in the household's capacity to manage on its own, as well as a 
distrust of medical staff (also reported in JJ&L's, account where this 
mistrust 1s presented as very well founded) Spending money 
unnecessarily ıs improper because of confidence in the resources of the 
network of neighbours or kin and their experiences in handling deliveries 
rather than unwillingness to spend money on healthcare for young 
married women of low status in the household The old clothes, which 
the labouring woman uses, and the old cot on which she delivers, the 
household knife with which the cord is cut, represent the economical 
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husbandry of ordinary domestic resources and are described without any 
implied pity for either mother or child 

A third theme 1s the acting out of moral roles, which takes place 
during delivery Though not regarded as a pleasant expertence, childbirth 
offers Mogra women an opportunity to perform roles which are 
positively valued or in which recognition can be gained for work well 
done An experienced woman approached by the mother-in-law to help 
with delivery should not refuse as tt 1s a matter of punna (merit, virtue) to 
assist a birthing woman Most significant of all, the woman herself 1s 
described as aiming to achieve a creditable moral performance If she 1s 
exhorted by her attendants not to cry out this is not presented as lack of 
sympathy, or as an instance of repressive control by others Rather they 
are assisting her to achieve the self-control, which 1s the cultural 1deal 
Bravery in the face of pain of childbirth gives the woman moral 
satisfaction as the accounts of Patel’s informants testify A woman who 
delivers while working ın the field 1s applauded and praised as a ‘simple 
soul’ and as displaying commendable self-reliance A woman will 
certainly be told not to scream or let the men-folk know of her pain (as in 
JJ&L’s account) But Patel stresses that the jacha herself will wish to 
control herself because of the belief that a good woman who has 
performed her duties well will not have to endure excessive pain in 
childbirth It 1s ın the interest of her own reputation and moral standing 
that she should not express distress too much or too loudly Thus, she 1s 
not passive in childbirth, even when decisions are being taken on her 
behalf since she ıs actively attempting an adequate, if not ‘heroic’, 
cultural performance 

Fourthly, though childbirth 1s accepted as a painful necessity— 
‘children do not drop from the ear’—delivery offers women certain social 
rewards or credit Bearing children, especially sons, consolidates a 
woman's position 1n her conjugal household To some extent it 1s an 
achievement for which she can claim more responsibility than her 
husband A newly delivered mother can claim a certain amount of credit 
for having produced a son (though by the same token, she may attract 
blame for having produced a daughter) Her husband distances himself 
from the act of creation that produced the addition to the household This 
point ıs also implied in JJ&L’s account when Muni's husband is 
embarrassed to call the midwife and sends his brother instead More 
specifically, Patel describes how Mogra women look forward to the 
special foods that are prepared for a newly delivered mother They also 
enjoy the period of secluded rest, however short, which both their ritual 
impurity and anxieties about dangerous influences necessitate during the 
post-partum There are also other more subtle rewards During labour the 
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formal etiquette that governs a young married woman’s interaction with 
her mother-in-law 1s liable to be relaxed She need not veil herself Even 
if she resumes a more formal mode of interaction afterwards, this often 
constitutes the ‘ice-breaking’ point ın their relationship (Patel 1994 118) 
and paves the way for freer communication 

When Patel presented this material to a seminar in Derby University, 
the reaction was very different from that which Sharma heard from 
students with whom she had used JJ& L’s text To the British audience, 
TP’s account evoked the positive emotional associations of a 
comfortable home birth 1n familiar surroundings—which many western 
women would like to have, even 1f few achieve ıt Why did these texts 
convey such different emotions? Can either of them tell us anything 
about the 'real' feelings of birthing women in Indian villages? If 
anthropologists are to write about emotions at all, then they need to be 
able to theorise the relationship between their texts and whatever might 
be subjectively experienced by the people they are describing If they 
cannot say anything about this relationship, then they can only write 
authoritatively about the tropes that their informants produce, of limited 
use in policy debates 


Accounting for different accounts 


However, a close examination of the texts will surely tell us something 
At least five possible explanations of the difference ın the tenor between 
TP’s and JJ&L’s accounts spring to mind immediately One very 
mundane possibility 1s that they are simply describing different places or 
different kinds of events Just because Bynor and Mogra are both in 
Vai ıs no reason why the experiences of women there must be 
identical. No one village can stand for all of rural India, and 1t may even 
be problematic for one village to stand for the villages of a region In 
addition, there are two issues of selectivity and territoriality in the births 
described JJ&L's stress 1s on later births, while TP's is largely on first 
birth In the former, women never deliver in a natal home and not even 
letting natal kin to be present during or after a birth, while in the latter, 
women invariably go to natal homes for first birth and are not denied the 
presence of natal kin during or after birth Also, JJ&L, dwell in detail on 
the post-partum recuperation and social relationships, while for TP this 
dimension 1s related with the household developmental phases, after the 
first birth A first birth in Mogra ıs likely to be a more positive 
experience in terms of social support than 1t would be 1n Bynor, since the 
Jacha 1s surrounded by the women she has known since childhood 
Moreover, the empathy and concern of the mother for her labouring 
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daughter 1s culturally recognised Women giving birth may have varying 
emotional needs, according to the situation. and social context of the 
birth 
A more complex possibility 1s that the accounts of childbirth differ 
because they are embedded in different kinds of account of women's 
lives, produced for different practical and theoretical purposes 
JJ&L aim to address a number of concerns which might be broadly 
described as constituting a political economy of childbearing and 
fertility, although they do not use this term themselves Specifically 
Patricia Jeffery 1s mterested in ‘biological reproduction and women’s 
subordination’ (JJ&L 1989 226, emphasis added) and the whole team 
was interested to see childbearing in the context of a far-reaching web of 
relationships-not just those within the household but those that link the 
household with the economy of the region and those which link it to the 
State 
Although her subject matter 1s roughly the same, 1e fertility and 
childbearing, TP's agenda 1s somewhat different At the outset, she refers 
to Giddens's 1dea of structuration and wants to 'relate the category of 
action and meaning to that of rules, resources and institutional framework? 
(TP 1994 4) Agency and norms are drawn together Specifically TP's 
work (see also Patel's other work 1999) aims to restore agency to rural 
women, who, even within the narrow limits of their subordinate position 
do pursue objectives and seek to achieve both personal, domestic and 
cultural ends (even 1f they are not always successful) The two accounts 
could therefore be regarded as representing two aspects of sociological 
feminism, the one describes and emphasises women's subordination and 
restricted opportunity for decision-making, the other belongs to that strand 
of writing which emphasises that subordinate women are also agents, not 
passive ciphers (Annandale and Clark 1996) An emphasis on agency and 
action cannot avoid the issue of subjectivity We can only know about 
people as actors and agents 1f we know what they want to achieve, how 
they experience the actions of others, what meanings they ascribe to their 
own actions and those of others, and what sort of person they want to be 
known as This 1s no longer treated purely as a matter of cognition TP 1s 
concerned with what women feel and seek because only then can we 
understand why they hold a particular size of family to be ideal, how they 
manage to survive ın social and physical conditions which are not less 
harsh than those described by JJ &L 
If there 1s more space for subjectivity 1n. TP's framework, this does 
not mean that what TP says women feel 1s right and what JJ&L 1mply 
about women’s feeling 1s wrong But it does mean that different principles 
of selection have been followed in the preparation of the texts under 
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discussion here, and this in turn may help account for the different 
impressions which readers receive Finally, the differences between the 
accounts may be related to the standpoint of the observers JJ&L are all 
British and though they have spent much time ın India, their values and 
outlook have been shaped elsewhere The issue of how far a birthing 
mother may retain control over the management of her childbirth has been 
a political issue for western feminists (and for many who would not call 
themselves feminists) and the account of Muni's childbirth seems 
coloured by this concern TP 1s Indian, indeed Mogra ıs near her own 
place of origin, and she has borne her own children 1n India 


Conclusion 


How can the social scientist access the subjectivity of ‘muted groups’? 
How do we know what birthing mothers ‘feel’? We have reviewed these 
issues 1n relation to ethnographic descriptions of childbirth 1n rural India 
and have shown how divergent accounts of very similar events can 
convey qualitatively different impressions of emotional experience What 
can be learnt from our comparison of texts? 

Firstly, that the social scientist must attend to many levels of 
communication, both explicit and implicit, verbal and non-verbal This 1s 
difficult since our training privileges the textual and the verbal (although 
anthropologists working within the ‘embodiment’ paradigm have tried to 
remedy this, see Williams and Bendelow 1996) In the birthing room, 
many silent messages are given and received The muting injunction to 
‘be silent, we have all been through this’ may seem harsh to the western 
reader or to one unfamiliar with the emotional tone of everyday 
communication in the rural household-indeed it may seem harsh to the 
Jacha undergoing pain and fear Yet it ıs not incompatible with the 
comfort of the dar's touch and the very presence of neighbours and kin 
can convey support for the jacha and preparedness to take responsibility 
for her The social scientist needs to ‘read’ the meanings of seemingly 
taken for granted actions, the unspoken (and possibly contradictory) 
messages conveyed by unremarkable gestures and actions Juxtaposing 
the two accounts we have considered suggests that the messages being 
transmitted 1n the birthing room may be very mixed The jacha may be 
made to feel both her subordination and the strength of her support 
networks, both the inevitability of her pain and the comfort of physical 
presence and touch of her attendants Perhaps the point about emotions 
which the social scientist needs to remember 1s the very fact that they are 
more often mixed than otherwise 
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Secondly, whilst ıt 1s useful to think of emotions as things that 
happen to and in the body and we should welcome attempts to develop 
an embodied understanding of subjectivity, a cognitive approach to the 
emotions 1s also valid and useful (see Lynch 1990) Feelings occur in 
contexts which are shaped by cultural norms, social knowledge and the 
individual’s yudgement about what 1s likely to happen, her evaluation of 
what has already happened, and so on Thus, a woman may fee] terrified 
of the process of childbirth and of the pain she must bear, but she 1s 
likely to be surrounded by people who are thinking in terms of things 
going normally unless events prove otherwise and who probably 
communicate this expectation in various ways In a culture, such as most 
western societies, where childbirth 1s regarded as inherently risky how a 
woman feels may depend much on how she understands these medical 
risks 1n relation to her own case, how she thinks she can cope with the 
various conceivable outcomes of her labour At the individual level, a 
rural Indian woman who 1s giving birth to her fifth child after bearing 
four daughters may feel anxiety about the sex of the child—and 
dissatisfaction with a fifth daughter 1f that 1s what she gets-in accordance 
with judgements she makes about the importance of bearing a son and 
about the likely reactions of others to a fifth daughter 

Finally, we must remember that childbirth 1s an event which takes 
place over a certain duration of time, in the course of which both the 
birthing woman and those around her may experience Finally, we must 
remember that childbirth 1s an event with diverse feelings according to 
their judgement of what 1s happening, the extent to which they feel they 
are able to achieve cultural ideals of moral performance and their 
personal relationships with each other Whereas social scientists have 
written about ‘the emotions’ as though they were discrete nameable 
states of mind (grief, fear, affection, rage, etc), emotion 1s better thought 
of as a variable dimension of subjectivity which is more often multi- 
layered, full of ambiguity and mixed feelings Given this complexity, it ts 
perhaps not surprising that different ethnographers have ‘tuned into' 
different layers of emotional experience when they have observed and 
described childbirth We need not be too dismayed by the apparent 
diversity of accounts, nor lose confidence in the ability of the social 
scientist to say something useful about the experience of childbirth 
However, recognising the potential complexity and ambiguity of 
subjective feelings, perhaps it ıs better to refer to the ‘sociology of 
emotional experience’ rather than the ‘sociology of the emotions’ 
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Note 


We are aware that it can be argued that the fact of home birth being safer than hospital 
birth may not after all mean that 1t is safer everywhere in the world as conditions both in 
homes and hospitals vary very much 
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Understanding Popular Culture: 
The Satyashodhak and Ganesh Mela 
in Maharashtra 


Sharmila Rege 


This paper emerges from an engagement 1n two projects, one a series of 
annual workshops on 'Conceptualising Culture' organised by the Vikas 
Adhyayan Kendra (VAK), Mumbai and the other a concern for 
developing politically engaged courses in Sociology of Culture and 
Gender Courses in ‘Cultural Studies or ‘Popular Culture’ are 
mushrooming, both 1n the humanities and the social sciences Most of 
these courses are influenced by frames in American Cultural Studies and 
the focus has been on popular culture presented by the mass media This 
paper 1s not a plea for some kind of an indigenisation of these 
frameworks Rather, it 1s an effort to draw upon some of the politically 
engaged interdisciplinary practices developed in Cultural Studies to do 
region-based social histories of popular institutions and practices The 
effort 1s to guard against an equation of the popular to mass-mediated 
culture, to integrate into our pedagogical practices the social histories of 
complex caste and region-based popular cultural forms Such a study of 
the popular, facilitates an interrogation of the structures of caste, class 
and gender that are constitutive of and constituted by the popular 


‘Come to the city of contrasts, gracious Wadas (old mansions) 
and neon lit shopping malls, to eleven days of village jatras, bullock 
— cart races, Lavani Mahatsovas (A festive gathering of the folk 
dancers of Maharashtra), ghazals, Motor Cross, Mushatras, food 
festivals, rangoli and flower shows afeast to delight everyone 
The Pune Festival is now the most popular public happening in 
Pune City’ (Brochure, Pune Festival, 1998) 

‘Dressed in lavish costumes, sometimes in the garb of Shivajr's 
soldiers and with other paraphernalia of Hinduism practised in 
dancing, fencing and drill, the mela presented a colourful and 
ceremonious unit of the people’s culture’(Times of India, 2™ Sept 
1895) 
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Ganesh Mela is *Play(ing) a prominent role in forming and spreading 
a popular Maharashtrian culture of religious and caste 
revolt "(quoted in Omvedt 1976 213)! 


Each of the three events described ın the texts quoted above are at 
three different moments in history, seen as constituting the ‘popular 
culture of the people’ Yet, each one of these cultural practices differs so 
completely from the other, in its explicitly stated intent and content In 
fact, 1t may be argued that each has to some extent incorporated, 
distorted, resisted and negotiated with the other This only gives a hint 
of the problems associated with the conceptualisation of ‘popular 
culture’ This paper seeks to address at least some of these problems 
through a study of the Satyashodhak and Ganesh Melas of the late 19th 
century and the early 20th century 


Interrogating the 'Popular' in Popular Culture’ 


A mapping of the trajectories of the two terms ‘Popular Culture’ and 
"Mass Culture’ would outline how the study of the ‘popular’ had been 
discovered The study of the ‘popular’ was discovered in Germany 
around the same time as industrial capitalism was being forged and 
related to the ideas of nationhood The term was used to designate the 
uneducated and undifferentiated sections of European Society and 
ideological debates centred round the possibly corrupting influence of 
the popular forms of entertainment (Lewis 1978) The term ‘Mass 
Culture’ came up 1n the 1950s to describe the culture associated with the 
‘lonely crowd’ Eventually, as the importance of the mass media 
increased not only as a major form of entertainment but also as 
‘Ideological State Apparatus’ (Blundell et al 1993), the term became 
synonymous with culture transmitted by the mass media The study of 
the ‘popular’ came to be equated with descriptions of the folkways and 
mores The tensions between the cultures of the ‘popular’ and the ‘elite’, 
the exchanges, albeit unequal, that 1edefine the content of the categories 
even as the categories themselves are kept (Bourdieu 1984) came to be 
overlooked The institutional reproduction of the ‘distinctions’ between 
the ‘elite’ and the ‘popular’ have rarely been the concern of either those 
studying the folkways or those celebrating the ‘popular’ in the 1990s 
There has been, since the last decade and a half, an unprecedented 
academic interest in the study of Popular Culture The term ‘popular’ 1s 
in the present context of Cultural Studies synonymous with the ‘mass 
mediated’ Interestingly, at a time when ‘consumer capitalism’ 1s being 
forged, the ‘popular’ has been again rediscovered The study of ‘popular’ 
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culture has become central to the emergent discipline of Cultural Studies 
in the American Academy The new theoretical insights in the social 
construction of the world of art and the equivalence of texts and 
privileging the audience over the creator were in part responsible for this 
heightened interest 1n the ‘popular’ However, the notion of the ‘popular’ 
therein had become distanced from Williams’ conception of the 
‘popular’ The ‘popular’ in a capitalist society as conceived by Williams, 
never exists outside the relations of domination and imperatives of 
commodification and yet in these relations the masses are never only 
passive (Mulhern 1995) This dialectical conception of the ‘popular’ has 
taken a backseat and an underlining of the elements of participation and 
subversion by the audiences have marked the 1980s This 1s 1n contrast to 
the earlier tradition of Kulturkritik which had sought to defend culture 
from the ills of modernity, industrialisation and commercialisation By 
the 1990s, subversion had been replaced by ‘subversive pleasure’ 1n the 
study of popular culture, so much so that studies seemed to suggest that 
the ‘popular’ as a site of contestation was outside the capitalist logic 
Even the cultures of resistance of the marginalised come to be most often 
conceived in their mass mediated forms For instance, for many of those 
doing Cultural Studies, the alternative ways in which Black women 
conceive the issues of mothering, abortion or health are not the nodal 
issues of resistance of the communities but Reggae and Rap music are 
This 1s, of course, not to undermine the significance of these forms of 
music but to caution against a self-fulfilling prophecy of ‘hypereality’ 
An earlier economic reductionism had seen culture only as a political 
instrument, a newly emergent cultural reductionism has now dissolved 
the possibility of politics As Mulhern (1995) has commented, such a 
position of cultural reductionism paradoxically arrives at the same 
position as Kulturkrittk Both the positions arriving via different routes, 
tend to underline a complete submission to consumer capitalism The 
political aspects, outside of cultural practice and political society beyond 
the particularities of cultural differences, come to be overlooked Hence, 
as the study of the ‘popular’ became a viable discipline, it lost its 
significance as a left political enterprise (Mcchesney 1996) The study 
of the ‘popular’ became what Mcguigan (1991) calls ‘cultural populism’, 
the experiences of common people came to be viewed as analytically and 
politically more important than culture with a capital ‘C 

The earlier distinction between ‘mass’ and ‘popular’ culture was 
eliminated and what followed was an uncritical endorsement of popular 
pleasure The postmodern turn ın the study of the ‘popular’ and Cultural 
Studies had arrived as the critical tension between ‘popular’ and ‘mass’ 
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culture was lost ın a celebration of popular cultural consumption and the 
spheres of production and consumption came to be conceived as if 
autonomous 

The arrival of Cultural Studies ın India and the place of the 
‘popular’ therein needs some deliberation As Ghosh (1996) has 
underlined, the arrival of Cultural Studies, largely outside the 
institutional folds, holds the potential of engaging in a critique of 
‘naturalised ideologies, Universalist theories and of theorising 
fragmentary resistance’ (Ghosh 1996 p 12) Cultural Studies in a post- 
colonial context, drawing upon post-structuralist methodologies, 
generated a critical examination of representations and their linkages 
with structures of power However, such critiques have diverted attention 
away from the economic and political structures and have focused on the 
culture of modernity (Joseph 1998) Colonial discourse analysis 1s so 
central to doing Cultural Studies 1n India that it ıs possible to delineate 
the major trends ın terms of their analyses of modernity At least, three 
such trends can be outlined, the rejection of modernity (Nandy 1983, 
Chaterjee 1994), the interrogation of modernity (Niranjana et al 1993) 
and the consumption of modernity (Appadurai 1997, Breckenbridge 
1996)! ‘The rejection of modernity’ school underlines the alien and 
dangerous nature of western modernity and the ‘popular’ 1s thus seen 1n 
terms of the pre-colonial, multiple, internal and authentic tradition and 
community The pre-modern thus becomes the only possible means of 
resistance (Joseph 1998) and the ‘popular’ is assumed to be a 
homogeneous mass always resisting ‘The interrogation of modernity’ 
school theorises culture as an integral part of a network of social and 
political relations and thus makes a significant contribution to the 
theorisation of the ‘popular’ This school states intent as that of going 
beyond the ‘the dominant social science frame 1n India which saw caste 
and community as embarrassing obstacles for the new nation to 
overcome and in which culture was viewed as national culture and 
national identity’ (Brochure of the Centre for the Study of Culture and 
Society, 1998) Yet much of the work of this Centre has viewed the 
‘popular’ in terms of the mass-mediated forms, no doubt contributing to 
the conceptualisations in the study of cinema and art Nevertheless, the 
relative silence on caste-based cultura! forms or forms that contested 
caste 1s surprising, since several of these forms had contested the claims 
of national culture and national identity "The consumption of modernity’ 
school, explicitly rejects the adjective ‘popular’, since it 1s seen as having 
undergone a complicated set of shifts, expansions and critiques. The term 
‘popular’ 1s replaced with the notion of ‘public culture’ The notion of 
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public 1s delineated from its history of civil society in Europe and 1s seen 
as constituted by cricket, tourism, food and cinema, the contestations 
between the state and the middle classes Consumption 1s thus viewed as 
a modality of social life, separating the spheres of consumption and 
production Those who cannot enter this world of consumption do not 
obviously figure in this analysis 

The present paper seeks to conceptualise the popular as those forms 
and practices which have roots in the social and material conditions of 
the dalits, bahujans and the working classes A documentation, both 
historical and contemporary, of such regional and caste-based cultural 
practices suggests that there has been a marginalisation of these practices 
by bourgeois forms of art and entertainment (Srinivasan 1985, Banerjee 
1989, Rege 1995) Yet following Hall (1981), ıt may be argued that 
popular practices are neither just traditions of resistance nor just forms 
on which the bourgeois forms are superimposed They are at once 
emancipatory and imprisoning, containing and resisting and relatively 
more or less affected and unaffected (in different spheres) by capital The 
‘popular’ 1s appropriated by modernity and appropriates modernity, 
albeit unequally To understand the popular cultural forms 1n history only 
in terms of ‘folk’ and as contrasting with formalism and the 
contemporary popular, which 1s understood already and always as only 
‘mass — mediated’ 1s to commit both a historical and political distortion 

The approach of ‘alternative modernities put forth by Bhargava‘ has 
important clues for conceptualising the ‘popular’ He underlines the 
double rupture break from the pre — modern as well as from the western 
modernities, such that alternative modernities have no analogue either m 
the west or in the pre-modern The word ‘alternative’ 1s no way 
suggestive of emancipatory and in fact Bhargava underlines the fact that 
like all modernities, alternative modernities are both emancipatory and 
imprisoning Any social formation is seen as having at least three layers— 
layers of unaffected practice, western modernity and layer of alternative 
modernities Such a conceptualisation has several clues for mapping 
popular culture, understood as cultural practices of the dalits, bahujans 
and the working classes There 1s within any given ‘popular cultural 
practice’ a layer of relatively unaffected practice (a layer of ‘folk’), a 
layer that emerges in response to modernity and capital (a layer of 
appropriated folk) and a layer of re-invented alternative practices which 
are both emancipatory and 1mprisoning. The ‘popular’ 1s appropriated by 
modernity as also it appropriates modernity, thereby leading to re- 
invention of the ‘popular’ which 1s both emancipatory and imprisoning 
This brings into focus the processes involved in the production of 
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‘popular’, the ways in which forms come to be produced as ‘popular’ at 
different points of time for different sections of people, this allows for 
the mapping of internal hierarchies within the popular cultural practices 
Hence, though 'popular' as a category, persists, the focus 1s on the ways 
in which the everyday lives, labour and struggles of different castes, 
classes, communities and gender alter the content of this category 
Hence, the *popular', becomes a ground on which cultural and political 
struggles come to be worked out With such a conceptualisation of the 
‘popular’, we can return to the ‘popular events’ with which the paper 
began, the Jalsa, the Ganesha Mela and the Pune Festival Each of these 
events marked as ‘popular’ at different periods by different groups needs 
to be interrogated What are the significant moments in the discovery and 
re-invention of the Jalsas and the Ganesha Melas? How do the 
Satyashodhak Jalsas emerge as alternate popular forms distinct from the 
caste-based Tamashas? How does the Ganesha Mela in its emergence 
draw upon the popularity of the Satyashodhak Jalsas and how does tts 
location in the public Ganesha festival (a re-invention of the Brabminical 
practice during Peshwar) create: and reproduce class, caste and gender 
distinctions? 

The political use of the Ganesha Melas for Hindu nationalism 
(Cashman 1990) and that of the Satyashodhak Jalsa for the non-Brahmin 
movement ın Maharashtra (Omvedt 1976) have been well documented 
Our interest here 1s to focus rather on these popular forms as grounds on 
which the category of caste 1s mapped, re-mapped and contested 
Moreover, we also seek to outline how these contestations considerably 
re-invent the popular forms To the extent that we view gender and caste 
as inextricably linked, the paper also seeks to outline how gender 1s 
recast on the grounds of these popular forms and to a limited extent 
underline the ways 1n which gender recasts the popular forms 

Thus, this paper seeks to present the Satyashodhak Jalsas and the 
Ganesha Melas as popular forms which in appropriating modernity 
presented contesting claims to the public sphere and their articulation in 
a national, cultura] and political arena It is possible to see, therefore, 
through these popular practices the varieties of alternative modernities 
The paper focuses only on Pune city and historically limits itself to the 
‘moment of discoveries and rediscoveries of these popular forms’ The 
intermediate period appears in this paper only as a background 


Claiming Equality in the Public: The Jalsa as Popular Culture 


The significance of the emergence of the Satyashodhak Samay in 1873 
and the invoking of the public festival of Ganesha ın the tradition of the 
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Peshwas needs to be seen against the backdrop of the structures of 
Brahminism that had emerged ın the 18th century Maharashtra and the 
ways in which the colonial state built upon these under the Peshwa rule 
Not only had the Brahmins consolidated their economic status but with 
the rise of Pandit Kavis 1n the Peshwa court, a new learned religious 
cultural ethos had emerged in sharp distinction with the more popular 
devotional tradition of Bhaktı As Ganesha became the patron god of the 
Peshwas, the region around Pune had seen a proliferation of the 
Ganapati: culture The erasure of the asura (non-Brahminical) origins 
and association of Ganapati 1s near complete (Chattopadhyaya 1959, 
Thapan 1998) The cult of Ganesha becomes one of the ways in which 
Brahminical traditions are consolidated and the functioning of the caste 
system tightened Caste contestations under Peshwar (Wagle 1980) were 
expressed largely within the structure of the Brahminical order 
(Chakravarti 1998) 

The continuation of a broad Varna-Varga (caste-class) congruence 
under the colonial rule formed the basis of Phule’s cogent critique of the 
caste system A reinterpretation of the popular beliefs, symbols and 
practices that had been appropriated by Brahminical hegemony was 
central to this critique and 1n fact became a basis for identity for all lower 
castes Employing popular literary forms such as the Powada (ballad), 
Phule put forth an explicitly stated non-Brahminical history of 
Maharashtra The non -Aryan origins of middle and lower caste 
peasantry, their pre-Aryan prosperity and equality and their religious 
deception by the bhatshahi (Brahmin-Aryan rule) were underlined 
Parallels are drawn between mystical king Balı and Shivaji and the social 
category of Kshatriya reinterpreted as khetriya ie all those living 
together on land before the Brahmin invasion The Dashavatar of 
Vishnu 1s reinterpreted to reveal the story of conquest and deception by 
the bhatshaht and the Hindu religious calendar 1s reorganised around this 
struggle The unity and educational and economic mobilisation of the 
Kunbi (the peasant), the artisans ( Salt, Teli) and ati-sudras (Mahars, 
Mangs) castes 1s sought on this very material cultural base and to this 
end the Satyashodhak Samaj was founded in 1873 The message of the 
Samaj was conveyed to the masses through folk forms such as Powada 
(ballad), kırtan (devotional music) and abhangs (verses) The 
Satyashodhak Jalsa / Tamasha was an instructional theatre of the Samay 
and came into prominence only in the 1890s 

The period of 1873-90 has been noted as one in which the 
membership and reach of the Satyashodhak Samay spread in and around 
Pune The period of 1890-1910 1s noted as of lull for the Samay 
Brahminical historiography has explained this in terms of loss of urban 
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base of the Samaj with the death of Phule in 1890 and its revival 
becoming possible only with Shahu Mahara; and the Vedokata 
controversy (the controversy over Shahu Maharaj, the ruler of Kolhapur, 
seeking the practice of the Vedokata rites for non-Brahmins) It may be 
argued that this period of 1890-1910 ıs no doubt the period in which the 
urban base of Satyashodhak Samay diminished but it was also a period in 
which it spread to Vidarbha and Kolhapur regions This period thus saw 
the consolidation of the base for the all Maharashtra conferences of the 
Satyashodhak Samay that came to be organised from 1911 The 
Satyashodhak Tamashas or Jalsa had reached the peak of popularity 
during this period and were central to the consolidation of the base of the 
Samaj An interesting observation about this period may be noted in the 
report of a Satyashodhak meeting 

A Because of plague, cholera ,locust attack on crops and 
famine, for five to ten years, the old Satyashodhak leaders had to go 
around in order to survive Meanwhile the traitors began their campaign 
and started the Ganesha Mela and filed ignorant masses with 
artificial patriotism and a scheme to reinstate Peshwai (quoted 1n Omvedt 
1976) There 1s thus reason to believe that the space and form of the 
Jalsas 1s appropriated by the Ganesha Melas 

The content of the Satyashodhak Tamashas or Jalsas was drawn 
from the ballads, songs, abhangs and poems of the Satyashodhak leaders, 
especially Phule and was presented ın a redefined form of the Tamasha 
of the time The Tamasha (folk theatre) of the period began with gan (a 
devotional offering to Ganesha) this was retained ın the Jalsa but 
Ganesha was invoked as Ganapati, the leader of the people, and the 
prayer thus was an invocation of the people as a source of rule (Omvedt 
1976) The gavían (a comical act central to which was an effeminate 
male character and which was based on a dialogue between Krishna and 
the milkmaids) was replaced by a dialogue between a non-Brahmin hero 
Satyajirao and the Brahmin women of the village (enacted by males) 
The lavani / mujra (erotic performance by the female performers) of the 
Tamasha was dropped and songs 1n praise of science and education and 
those protesting against dowry, enforced widowhood and oppression of 
peasantry were added ın its place The vag (the spontaneous theatre ın 
the Tamasha) remained with themes now invariably centring on the 
tyranny of the shetji—-bhatj: (moneylenders and Brahmin) The Jalsas 
would often conclude with an address by the leaders of the Samay In 
redefining the form and the content, there 1s a significant gendering of 
the roles the emancipatory and heroic non-Brahminism 1s represented 
by a male hero while the decadent oppressive Brahminism by women 
Thus, not only are cross caste patriarchies and Brahminical patriarchies 
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made invisible but so also the revolutionary potential of non-Brahmin 
women 

By the 1910s, there were at least 29 Satyashodhak Jalsas 1n western 
Maharashtra The organisers and performers came from lower and 
middle castes (Marathas, Sonar, Nhavi, Mahar and Mangs) and there 
seems to have been a rich textual give and take between the different 
Jalsa troupes In Pune, at least upto 1920, the major base of the Jalsas 
was drawn from the Mal: (gardener), S/umpi (tailor), Khatik (meat— 
slaughterer) and Dhangar (shepherd) castes Several mass meetings of 
these members had been called The struggles towards establishing mass 
literacy as a basis of new civic life, social and spatial mobility as a new 
principle, and commonality of purpose as a base of public life (Aloysius 
1998) were making an impact The Jalsas with their explicit critique of 
Brahminism had emerged as a significant mode of claiming equality in 
the public sphere 

It 1s within such a context of the 1890s that the organisation of the 
public Ganesha festival in 1893 and deployment of the mela (cultural 
troupes for conscientization) must be located 

The success of the Jalsas 1n mobilising masses had been apparent In 
a period that the Samay and Jalsas were at a low ebb in Pune, Tilak and 
his followers sought to organise a mass base for Hindu nationalism 
through the re-invention of the public festival of Ganesha In explicitly 
stating the aims of organising such a public festival, Tilak referred to its 
significance not only in contesting the muslims, British reformers and the 
*westernised reformers’ but in a long passage in his editorial of Kesart of 
the 18th September 1894, he commented thus ‘It 1s important that the 
Vatshyas, the Salt (weaver), the Mal: (gardener), the Rangari (painter), 
Sutar (carpenter), Kumbhar (potter), Sonar (goldsmith), Vani (trader) 
castes on whom the Marhatha society rests have participated in the 
festival Having worked the entire day, these people often while away 
time chitchatting, drinking and are found in gutters and Tamasha, thus 
neglecting their famibes If at least on these days-they spend their 
leisure in worshipping Ganesh, a lot could be achieved Brahmins have, 
no doubt contributed to the subscriptions but the grandeur we must 
remember could be added to this public festival because of our Maratha 
brethern’ The anti-Muslim intent in the organisation of the festival has 
often overshadowed the ‘caste factor’—as 1f the two could be completely 
separated It must be underlined that several letters and debates in 
Kesar: had expressed concern at the increasing participation of lower and 
artisan castes ın the Muharram Peer and taboot gatherings and this had 
been seen as a danger to the grandeur of Hinduism Thus, a pan-Hindu 
identity 15 sought to be forged, the importance of the Maratha-Brahmin 
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unity for economic prosperity comes to be underlined and caste 
oppression ıs displaced as ‘mutual hatred and jealousies that can be 
overcome for the sake of pride in one's religion’(Tilak, 1894) The re- 
invention of Brahminism needs to be underlined here 

The public installations of Ganesha 1dols had been a practice with the 
Peshwas and their sardars (Courtwright 1985) This practice was now 
reorganised through apparently more secular mandals (committees) 
which were formed mainly around geographical locahty, occupational / 
caste associations and falums (local gymnasiums and akhadas) The 
space for residence 1n Pune city was clearly marked out into caste-based 
quarters Thus membership of these mandals came to be based on 
individual's caste From the very first year of the public festival, melas 
were introduced as a ‘mode of conscientizing the masses’ during the 11 
days of the festival The melas were composed of 20 to 100 boys 
(mostly students) who dressed generally in the garb of Shivajrs 
lieutenants and sang, danced and performed disciplined drill That the 
mela as a form drew upon the Jalsa, and yet 1n doing so retained its 
distinction as a more organised and disciplined form (higher/upper caste 
form) 1s apparent The need of the mela 'form' 1s explicitly stated 1n 
caste terms as 'the bahujans prefer such forms over lectures and 
kiritans’(Kesart 1901) Almost every mandal had its own mela and since 
mandals themselves were caste-based, a clear-cut distinction. arose 
between the Brahmun melas and the melas of the lower castes The 
Sanmitra Samay and the Bharat Mitra Samaj, both Brahmin mandals 
attained popularity and by claiming awards were underlined as ‘superior 
in discipline and drilling’ than the non-Brahmin melas (Kesar: 1901) 
The Brahmin melas were viewed as overtly political and nationalist as 
against the ‘religious’ melas of the non-Brahmins In the absence of 
adequate documentation of the non-Brahmin melas definite claims about 
whether ‘religious’ meant issues of caste oppression etc cannot be made 
but can definitely be hypothesised 

The increasing Hindu nationalist fervor of the Brahmin melas, 
however, 1s obvious from the Bombay Police abstracts of the period So 
much so that in 1910, the Police Commissioner's report refers to the 
melas as anti-government and in the same year censorship came to be 
imposed on all verses and scripts for the mela to be performed (Cashman 
1990) This was severely opposed by the Tilak group The censorship, 
however, had been diluted by the 1920s In the Brahmin melas, like the 
Sanmitra Samay mela, themes of Hindu unity, Shivaji as the protector of 
the cow, the Brahmin and the Hindus and Sant Ramdas as his Brahmin 
advisor, Home Rule and Swadeshi were common A sharp critique of 
the moderate social reformers, of education for women and of the 
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missionaries was launched through these verses and the importance of 
shuddhi and Hinduism underlined through popular verses such as 
Hamara Ram pyara hai 


“ Awake O Hindu, your religion has drowned 
take to the walk of shuddhi, 
Oh non — brahmans and marathas, 
this 1s a special request to you too, 
Curse the brahmin if you wish 
But atleast reconvert one immoral one back to Hinduism 
and your life's mission would complete" 


A verse in a dialogical form poses the potential convert as 
saying 
Iam going to become a Chnstian 
for I have nothing to eat or wear, 
Iam my own master, 
Leave me alone 


The Hindu replies 


1f you convert 
you will get a woman 
as dark and distorted 
as an owl, 
twisted 1n seven places 
then you be king and she the queen" 
Don't blame us then ! 


Education for women was sharply criticised in verses such as 


“There 1s an ethical and religious crisis, 
women too now follow men, 
she too prefers to learn numbers, 
she can no longer draw the rangoli, 
but serves it as saut that too 
on the kheer, 
and the rotis are burnt fiom below, 
but never mind ! She now speaks English’ 
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The marching bands that performed practised drill would sing 
more militant verses like 


“Come out of your homes, 
O courageous ones of the Maharatta country, 

Where are the weapons that once came out against the muslims? 
Why do you not bring them out now against the gora ? 
Have you lost your masculinity ? 

Rise, be a true man pick up 
Your weapons 
And attack the enemy" 


(Karandikar 1953) 


These verses were generally set to tunes borrowed from the 
bourgeois Marathi theatre which had by then considerably displaced the 
Tamasha (Rege 1995) To the extent that the ear is a product of history 
and teproduced by education, the adoption of these tunes underlined and 
reproduced the distinctions of classical Brahmin melas as against popular 
Jalsas The compositions 1n the mela came to be legitimised in terms of 
taste, which becomes a marker of caste and class In the 1930s, the 
songs in the mela were often set to the tunes of popular Marathi and 
Hindi film songs and later to the tunes of romantic Marathi songs, 
reproducing legitimacy through, and of, the middle class forms 

The lectures organised as a part of the mela were broadly categorised 
as religious (Ram Bhakti or Rashtra Bhakti, which one first?), social (the 
virtues of women), scientific (Manu or Marx), industrial (Swadeshi, cow 
protection), political (Rashtra Bhakti) In the 1920s, the colonial state 
appointed mela samitis (committees) to impose restrictions on the melas 
Representation of women 1n these committees was granted but the same 
was denied to castes and Muslims This was not a resultant of the 
communal conflicts or of the inclusion of girls in the melas (as training 
grounds for the theatre and cinema) but because of the growing conflict 
between the Brahmin and non-Brahmin melas 


The Emergence of the Chhatrapat Mela 


Since 1911, the Satyashodhak conferences had gathered momentum and 
the urban base was once again being consolidated Non-Brahmin politics 
of the period was no doubt mdden with Maratha/non-Maratha conflict 
and this had led to relatively greater social conservatism than the earlier 
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radicalism of the Satyashodhak Samay By 1920s, Jedhe and Javalkar had 
assumed leadership and mass mobolisation was once again undertaken in 
the Satyashodhak frame (Omvedt 1976) The non-Brahmin farun 
mandals (youth groups) had posed a challenge to the Brahmin leadership 
on the Patel Bill (1918) This Bill brought by Vithalbhai Patel in the 
Delhi Central Assembly sought to legalise inter-caste marriages The 
Kesart newspaper oppposed the Bill and argued that while anuloma 
marriages could be allowed, pratiloma marriages should be strictly 
forbidden This led to heightened activity among the non-Brahmin youth 
groups who began to disrupt meetings 1n the bastion of Brahminism In 
1920, when the Pune municipal government put forth the 1ssue of free 
primary education, the conservatives argued for education for boys only 
The young non-Brahmin activists drove Tilak off the stage when he 
suggested that for the lack of funds education be made free for boys only 
This brought to centre the tensions between the Brahmin and non- 
Brahmin melas and the controversy about the entry of ‘untouchable 
melas’ ın public pandals of the Brahmins These were the immediate 
grounds on which a specifically non-Brahmin form of mela, the 
Chhatrapati Mela emerged at the Jedhe mansion 1n Pune in 1922 This 
Chhatrapati Mela was a combination of the Satyashodhak Jalsa and the 
Ganesha Mela and was performed by uneducated troupes These melas 
reached the peak of popularity by 1924 and overshadowed the popularity 
of the Brahmin Ganesha Melas in Pune city One of the most famous 
compositions 1n these melas was Naktanchya Bazar (the market of those 
with the distorted noses) which critiqued the Brahmins for spending Rs 
15,000 on installing a statue of Tilak This mela potrayed the Brahmins 
as usurpers of social and political power 1n the colonial society rather 
than what they posed to be, leaders of nationalism The other popular 
composition was Shivaji amucha raja (Shivaji our King) which 
reappropriated Shivaji from the Hindu nationalists and mapped history as 
a struggle between Ramdas / Shivap, Vishnu / Balı / Tilak / Shahu 
Maharaj, between the Brahmin and the bahujans There was considerable 
influence of pamphlets such as Deshache Dushman(enemies of the 
nation) published during this period and which posed Tilak as an enemy 
of the nation This had led to large scale noting and street-fights The 
Brahmin melas proposed that rigorous state censorship be imposed and 
the Kesar: now argued that the ‘melas were to be religious not political 
and communal’ It was argued that the Chhatrapati Melas were unsafe for 
Brahmin women and that obscene references were being made to the 
Brahmin widows and their children The Chhatrapati Mela organisers 
countered this with argument that the Brahmin melas themselves had 
always ridiculed educated Brahmin women The strong polemic of 
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Chhatrapati Mela was influential in the Hindu Mahasabha’s decision to 
make the public festival only a religious one Brahmin claims to political 
and moral leadership were thus contested on the terrain of the 
Chhatrapat: Mela By the late 1920s, the ‘political recruitment of 
ganapati’ had begun to diminish The Chhatrapati Mela as a form had 
thus been discovered in a direct confrontation between the non-Brahmins 
and Ganesha Melas of the Brahmins 


Popular Culture and Contesting Claims to the Public Sphere 


In western India, 1n the 19th century, voluntary associations had become 
major modes of defining social commitment and forging of social 
leadership for the emergent bourgeoise The emergence of this bourgeois 
public sphere, the commercialisation of leisure and new culture of 
organised recreation have been well underlined (Banerjee 1989) In 
Pune, the Sarvajanik Sabha(1871) and the Deccan Sabha had been the 
major modes of associational life while the Satyashodhak Samaj as a 
base for the unity of shudras and ati-shudras had emerged ın 1873 As 
Masselos (1974) has noted, by the late 1880s old style public 
associations in Maharashtra were losing their vitality and coming to an 
end It may be argued that ‘popular culture’, during this period, became 
the major terram on which contesting claims to the public and to cultural 
and political nationalism were made and that a discourse on caste was 
central to these clams The Ganesh Melas in fact became popular ways 
of naturalising the divide of social versus political for 1t was grounded on 
the assumption that difference and conflict between castes were only 
cultural/soctal and not political In the Jalsa and the Chhatrapati Mela, 
caste as a social unit is redefined ın such a way in the radical 
restructuring of Brahminical order that 1t becomes political and national 
These became grounds for democratisation of civil society and 
emergence of masses into a public sphere, issues were more explicitly 
spelt out and were apparent in the Ambedkar Jalsa and in the 
Communist Kalapathaks of Amar Shatkh and Annabhau Sathe in the 
1940s and 50s 

Recent studies on caste 1n colonial society have either overstated the 
case of caste as an invention of the 19th century colonial state (Dirks 
1988) or overstated its continuities with the pre-colonial Brahminic 
social precepts (Bayly 1988) As O'Hanlon has argued, the relation 
between caste society and the colomal state constituted a profound 
departure from the pre-colonial era, in the pre-colonial period, the 
sciiptural precepts, religious practices and political power had stood in 
tension (O'Hanlon 1997) It may be argued that the colonial state, by 
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relegating caste to the purely religious sphere for its Hindu subjects, had 
sought to de-politicise caste This had impelled the colonised, both the 
Brahmins and non-Brahmins, in differential ways, the former overtly 
suggesting erasure of caste differences and the latter overtly suggesting 
bonding along differences constituted by structures of Brahm: usm to 
promote caste identity for political organisation 

Gender, as a social effect, comes to be employed as an opposition 
between the Brahmin/non-Brahmin cultures, thought, speech and even 
particular ways of constructing and performing the texts Consider, for 
example, the most popular performances 1n the Brahmin Ganesha Melas, 
which were the kavayats or drills These were the grounds on which 
versions of Hindu masculinities and femininities. were recreated and 
remoulded The images of the tolerant Hindu were replaced with an 
obsessive preoccupation with manliness and martial heroism (Gupta 
1998) 

The Jalsa as a politically progressive version of the Tamasha can 
emerge as such only via exclusion of women performers The Ganesha 
Melas seem to apparently redefine Brahmin patnarchies, by bringing 
upper caste women into the public as audiences for the melas but these 
melas were instruction grounds reinstating the ‘private’ as the only 
legitimate space for good women and this was inscribed through most of 
the verses In the contestations between the Chhatrapati Melas and 
Ganesha Melas, gender became the major ground for the Brahmin melas 
Justifying state censorship The Brahmin melas complained that their 
women were being insulted by the Chhatrapati Melas The Chhatrapati 
Melas justified their announcement of ‘Beware and move away O 
Brahmin women - the Chhatrapati Melas have come’ on the grounds that 
the Brahmin melas too had always ridiculed the educated Brahmun 
women This recasting of gender on the interface of caste/class and 
communal boundaries becomes most apparent in moment of discovery or 
rediscovery of the popular cultural forms 

One such moment of contemporary rediscovery in the popular 
cultural forms associated with the public Ganesha festival ıs the Pune 
Festival This festival 1s being organised jointly by a committee of 
politicians, Maharashtra Industrial Development Corporation and the 
Maharashtra Tourism and Development Corporation, since 1988 in Pune 
The Pune festival includes everything ranging fiom golf and trekking 
competetions to village Jatras and bullock-cart races, from lavani 
mahotsovs to Usha Uthup’s pop music shows and to Bharat Natyam, all 
in the name of revival of cultural heritage The political recruitment for 
the traditional festivals seems to have been replaced by a recruitment by 
the culture industry But to understand all this. as just gross 
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commercialisation 1s to overlook a series of complexities, some of which 
can be outlined, the elucidation of which will be another project 1n itself 
To see the Pune festival ın terms of ‘public culture’ or as a ‘sphere of 
consumption of the new muddle classes’ would amount to cultural 
populism The spheres of production, the changing technologies of 
communication, the unintended consequences and possibilities of these 
need further probing into The ways in which public festivals came to 
give relatively less scope for direct political propaganda or political 
socialisation and more for display of power of political elite needs 
consideration This brings forth the questions about the culture of politics 
and the of politics of culture The complex interweaving and mediations 
between the different forms of media, the ways in which Marathi 
literature, theatre and cinema through the 70s and 80s and the cassette 
industry of devotional music 1n the 1980s and 90s, have reproduced the 
popularity of Ganesha all need to be outlined This re-invention 1s 
contingent on recovering the ‘grandeur of Peshwa period’ through the 
popularisation of the Ashtavinayak (the eight Ganesha temples 
considered auspicious by the Peshwa) These have led to a profitable 
industry of devotional regional tourism, on which the global tourism of 
Pune Festival is being launched The Hindutva forces have underlined 
the continued existence of festival as an assertion of an unchanging 
Indian reality amidst a world that 1s ceaselessly changing Hence, the 
importance of doing politically engaged cultural studies 


Notes 


l1 A commentator of the period on the Jalsas, the instructional folk theatre of the 
Satyashodhak tradition initiated by Phule and his followers in the second half of the 
nineteenth century 

2 Ths section draws upon my earlier paper ‘Some Issues ın Conceptualising Popular 
Culture The Case of the Lavan: and Powada in Maharashtra! This paper was 
presented at a workshop organised by the VAK, at Vagamon in September 1998 and 
1s under publication in a volume edited by Prof K N Pannikar 

3 A more detailed discussion on the above mentioned three trends 1s attempted in 
Rege(forthcoming) Caste, Culture and Gender in Maharashtra 

4 This understanding of Dr Rajeev Bhargava’s conception of alternative modernities 
1s based on my interpretation of a series of lectures delivered by him at the 
Department of Political Science, University of Pune in 1998 I would therefore 
stand to be corrected on any misrepresentation of the position or ignorance about 
any further revision of the position by the author 
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Cities and Ethnicity: A Case of 
De-ethnicization or Re-ethnicization? 


Rajesh Gill 


Ethnicity and ethnic identities were for a long time treated as integral 
constituents of traditional preindustrial societies ( Sjoberg 1960 and 
Hoselitz 1960) It also followed that owing to the ‘melting pot’ effect of 
industrialisation and urbanisation, such identities would hardly have 
much relevance ın the modern urban industrial societies (Rostow 1960 
and Hyden 1983) For mainstream sociologists and anthropologists, 
ethnicity 1s a primordial sentiment that 1s likely to decline 1n the modern 
setting (Geertz 1963) This perspective explains ethnic mobilisations in 
the modern societies only as a harbinger of traditional affinities, 1e in 
terms of the conservative outlook of an ethnic group, without any 
explanation of why this group might want to hold on to such identities 
According to Tonnies’ theory of social evolution, modernisation was 
expected to neutralise ethnic diversities, thus heading towards a process 
of declining grip of ethnic identities over the urban dweller This 
perspective has been conceptualised popularly as ‘convergence thesis’, 
proposing a change towards ‘homogenized’ industrial society (Kerr et 
al 1960) Such a process whereby the consciousness about one’s ethnic 
identity weakens, or may lose meaning in social interaction, has been 
conceptualised as ‘de-ethnicization’ in the present analysis 

However, this viewpoint now appears to be untenable considering 
the strong currents of ethnic violence and communalism 1n urban centres 
in developed as well as developing societies Such events have 
significant implications on our theoretical understanding of the urban 
social situation That modernisation may not always lead towards de- 
ethnicization has been emphasised by scholars According to the 
peispective contesting the “convergence thesis’, modernisation may not 
necessaitly lead to de-ethmcization On the contrary, it may re- 
strengthen ethmic identities and consciousness (Eisenstadt 1973, 
Murphree 1986 and Wallerstein 1986) Endorsing this viewpoint, 
Sharma in his introductory note in a recent book argues "It ıs widely 
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acknowledged that modernisation, along with its attendant feature of the 
modern nation-state, has stimulated ethnic consciousness all over the 
world this sharpening of ethnic consciousness has led to the 
transformation of ethnicity from ethnicity-in-itself to ethnicity-for-ttself, 
to use the Marxist phraseology pertaining to the concept of class (2000 
xix) However, these attempts have fallen short of conceptualising this 
tendency towards a re-strengthening of the ethnic identities Most of the 
recent literature on the issue examines the interface between ethnic 
identities and forces of social change 1n general There have been few 
attempts to understand as to what happens to ethnic identities ın the 
modern urban societies 1n India and elsewhere Therefore, the process 
whereby a re-salience of one’s consciousness about one's ethnic identity 
takes place, has for the present analysis been termed as ‘re- 
ethnicization’ This paper, after discussing the conceptual connotations 
of ‘ethnicity’, analyses the mechanisms through which both de- 
ethnicization and re-ethnicization persist simultaneously in the urban 
societies 

Ethnicity gains meaning mainly in the context of a plural society 
Members of an ethnic group share some common traits, e g religion, 
language, region or race It 1s often argued that a sharing of ‘biological’ 
or ‘cultural’ traits may not 1n itself give rise to ethnicity It must also be 
accompanied by a ‘consciousness’ of sharing for ethnicity to gain social 
significance (Patterson 1975) Recent works on the concept have 
combined a number of characteristics to remove ambiguities from its 
definition For instance, Mukheryi defines an ethnic group on the basis of 
mandatory presence of three attributes - 
a) common descent (real or supposed ) , 
b) socially relevant cultural or psychological characteristics , and 
c) aset of attitudes and behaviours within a social category (Mukherji 

1994) The proportion of the mix of these attributes may vary 

(Smooha 1989) 

Most of the definitions of an ethnic group stress on its 
‘distinctiveness’ from other such groups as 1s evident from the following 
conceptualisation by Brass, ‘any group of people dissimilar from other, 
peoples in terms of objective cultural criteria and containing within its 
membership, either in principle or 1n practice, the elements of complete 
division of labour and for reproduction, forms an ethnic category’ The 
objective cultural markers, according to Paul Brass, may be a language 
or dialect, distinctive dress or diet or customs, religion or race (quoted in 
Mukherji 1994) Mukherj thus argues that a person 1s generally born 
into cultural categories such as religion, caste, language, race and 
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religion etc , constituting the ‘potential’ for the formation of religious, 
caste, linguistic, racial, regional ethnic groups, respectively (1994 23) 
A more realistic conceptualisation of ‘ethnicity’ 1s provided by 
Oommen-'the crucial attribute of ethnicity 1s determined. by the 
“context’” He argues that ethnicity 1s a product of disyunction between 
territory and culture and ıt results from territorial dislocation of people 
from their homeland Ethnicity, according to Oommen, takes on a special 
salience in alien settings However, he cautions, a dislocation between 
teriitory and culture 1s not a necessary condition for the rise of ethnicity 
(1996) The real catalyst, therefore, ıs the situation ın which they 
operate The important deduction from this perspective 1s that ethnicity 
may not always be given, but can be created and recreated in 
contemporary society 

While Oommen's position 1s well taken in view of the historical data, 
1t would be more logical to say that the disjunction between culture and 
territory could 1gnite ethnic consciousness not only among the members 
of the immigrant group, but also among the natives who may feel 
threatened by the presence of immigrant group/s in their own territory 
There are several instances where the native groups — religious, regional 
or linguistic — have consolidated their ethnic cohesion just to counter 
and push back the aliens from their own territory 

Ethnicity 1s, therefore, conceptualised for the present purpose as a 
construct which 1s ‘contextual’, ‘situational’ and 1n a continuous process 
of definition, formation, change and redefinition While it denotes the 
existence of a ‘group of individuals’ aligned on a cultural criterion, 
distinct from other such groups, there are no fixed criteria. Although 
mostly these criteria are ascriptive, these may go on changing and new 
criteria may emerge 

A second premise on which the following discussion will be based 1s 
that an individual ıs not born with ethnic consciousness or identity, it 
develops at a particular time under specific conditions. Further, ethnicity 
may be based upon different criteria at different times, implying thereby 
that an individual may potentially be a member of more than one ethnic 
group Milton Gordon (1964) has referred to ethnicity as ‘a shared 
feeling of peoplehood' In this light, ethnicity may be seen as ‘a social 
construction’, the meaning of which 1s subject to an ongoing process of 
definition within the group as well as individual interpretation Ethnicity, 
thus, remains peculiarly open to modification 

The following discussion 1s based upon these assumptions 
e While it 1s true that an individual 1s generally born into a particular 

ethnic group, it 1s not necessary for him to be possessing an ethnic 
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identity since birth despite the ‘potential’ for the same Ethnic 
identities may develop on any new criterion which makes it difficult 
to restrict the types of ethnic identities The real question 1s ‘What 
are the factors which precipitate the formation of such ethnic 
identities?’ And secondly, ‘under what circumstances do these 
identities clash with one another?’ 

e A second proposition 1s that ethnic identities gain a meaning and 
salience only ın a pluralist context Religion would hardly be a basis 
of ethnic identity 1n a religiously homogeneous society Similarly, 
regional background would emerge as a basis for ethnic awareness 
only in the context of a society inhabited by people from diverse 
regions, 

e The complexity in the analysis of ethnicity emerges due to the fact 
that an individual has not one but a number of ethnic identities For 
example, he/she may be a man or a woman, an Indian, a Punjabi, a 
Sikh, a Jat and so on One of these several identities would normally 
gain prominence depending upon the context 

e Our next assumption 1s that ethnic groups may be different from 
each other but ethnic conflict takes place in a situation in which 
ideas of equality have become dominant Ethnic groups do not 
accept that they are subordinate or inferior in status to other ethnic 
groups although they may entertain ideas of superiority of 
themselves to others 

e Methodologically, while dealing with ethnic identities, we are 
operating at the level of collectivities or groups and not the 
individual The importance of this factor gains relevance especially 
in the context of modern urban societies, with tendencies towards 
individualism 


Although an individual 1s born into a particular ethnic group, which 
1s distinct from the other groups 1n one or more cultural attributes, he/she 
may not necessarily be possessing an ethnic identity at the level of 
consciousness Certain mechanisms can be identified through which 
such identities are formed and then strengthened For instance, an 
1ndividual attains an ethnic identity by adopting certain religious norms, 
rituals and behaviour patterns — which project him/her as a part of that 
group and distinct from other groups Similarly, the use of a particular 
language aligns an individual with one group, automatically 
distinguishing him/her from other linguistic groups While such cultural 
attributes like language, norms etc are socially acquired attributes, other 
ethnic attributes are totally ascribed by the individual For example, an 
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individual, 1mmediately at the time of birth, becomes a member of a 
particular region, caste, gender, race and so on Hence differentiation on 
ethmc basis occurs much earlier, but more pronounced identity 
formation may take place much later-when the individual develops a 
clear vision of his own ethnic identity eg as a Hindu, a Bengali, a 
Brahmin or an Urdu speaking person It is at this stage that the 
individual 1s able to identify completely with his own ethnic group and 
distinguish himself from other such groups — not necessarily ın a spirit of 
competition It 1s interesting to note that the formation of ethnic identity 
Is precipitated till this stage not by any conscious mobilisation but 
through various institutionalised processes operating at the psycho-social 
level For example, the first lessons of ethnic awareness are given to the 
child in the home when he 1s made to adopt various rituals and norms as 
a Hindu or a Sikh or a Muslim and so on. At this stage, however, he may 
not be aware of his own identity vis-a-vis that of others The second 
lesson in the direction of identity formation 1s taught to him when he 
goes to school There he 1s exposed to various ethnic groupings such as 
castes, regions, religions, linguistic groups, races etc and he learns to 
place himself in that pluralistic kind of environment From here 
onwards, there is no end to the strengthening and re-strengthening of his 
ethnic identities as he keeps on relating himself to particular ethnic 
groups in practical situations As observed by Paul Brass, ‘ethnicity 
consists of subjective, symbolic or emblematic use by a group of people 
of any aspect of culture in order to create internal cohesion and 
differentiate themselves from other groups’ This 1s the transformation of 
the ethnic group to a subjectively self-conscious ethnic community Till 
this stage, the process continues irrespective of whether the society 1s 
rural or urban The context bécomes extremely crucial once these ethnic 
identities convert themselves into ethnic conflicts and strifes 

The relationship between ethnic identities and urban society may 
again be understood mainly from two perspectives The first ts the thesis 
of ‘melting-pot’ (Zangwill 1909), which coincides with the convergence 
thesis discussed earlier To use the terminology of Claude Fischer, this 
constitutes the ‘determimist’ approach since it treats city as the 
determining factor in producing an urban life style Works of Durkheim, 
Tonnies, Simmel, Weber, Redfield and Wirth can be grouped as 
proposing an argument according to which ‘city’ 1s treated as an 
independent variable, replacing the traditional social systems 
characterised by simplicity, primary gioup ties, healthy neighbourhood 
and kinship relations by those brimming with competition, individuality, 
anonymity, calculability etc The famous folk-urban continuum 
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perspective 1s thus known to place not only a special but a positive 
emphasis on rural life explicitly. City has often been believed to replace 
the *moral order’ of the traditional pre-urban societies by the ‘technical 
order' In fact certain types of cities with heterogenetic cultural change 
are taken as rapid carriers of such a transformation (Redfield and Singer 
1954 23) Many a time city has been considered an ‘evil’, degrading 
social life 

A second perspective seriously questions the ‘melting-pot’ effect of 
the city in view of the mtra and inter-city variations Gans’ paper on 
‘Urbanism and Sub-Urbanism As Ways on Life’ (1968), and Lewis’ 
inferences from his study of the Mexico City (1965) highlight the fact 
that urban residence may not be a sufficient condition to produce a 
uniform and unidirectional change This perspective 1s conceptualised by 
Fischer as the ‘compositional’ approach since it Jays great stress upon 
the heterogeneity in the composition of an urban population This 
viewpoint gives tremendous importance to the intervening factors, which 
obstruct the melting-pot effect of a city Consequently, a Japanese city 
would be different from an American or a British city and so on Such a 
tendency is emphasised ın the following observation 


Urbanisation itself ıs a culture bound phenomenon Cities ın various 
cultures diverge in some facets of their ecological and social 
structures An interplay of these forces produces several types of 
urban communities even within the broad class of preindustrial and 
industrial cities Urbanization has its own universal structurals but 
they are not capable of influencing all social structures in the same 
way or with the same effectiveness It 1s unrealistic to expect the 
same kind of social developments in underdeveloped countries as 1n 
polar types of western city (Sjoberg 1960 16) 


Marxian perspective on ‘city’ also outrightly rejects the 
treatment of city as an independent variable While Marx himself 
devoted little attention to the question of urbanisation, Engels did a 
little more They were of the view that the urban arena, where 
capital accumulation and class conflict were concentrated, was 
essential for facilitating the development of class consciousness. 
According to the Marxists, conventional approaches to urban 
sociology ignored class analysis and process of capital 
accumulation The city 1s considered as a mere reflection of the 
larger economic and social fabric, of which the mode of 
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production and class relations are paramount A more elaborate focus on 
the urban society been laid by Castells in his famous work The Urban 
Question (1977) Castells 1s critical of the idea that a given ecological 
context (the city) can give rise to a specific system of social relations 
(urbanism) Urbanism, characterised by fiagmentation of roles, 
predominance of secondary relationships and accentuated 
individualisation are not produced by urban life but by the industrial 
system under capitalism (Castells 1977) 

Recent empirical studies conducted ın several non-western 
countries, eg Africa, Japan, South-Asia and Latin-America, tend to 
confirm an absence of ‘melting-pot’ effect of a city The economic and 
political environment of which a city 1s a part, besides the social 
structural attributes which have a strong influence on the technological 
and urban growth of a society, makes significant inroads into the process 
of transformation, thus restraining a uniform and unidirectional effect of 
urbanisation Given this scenario then, it is not too difficult to 
understand a resurgence of ethnic identities, especially in the modern 
societies 

Given these two perspectives, with contrasting arguments, it 1s 
possible to comment upon their heuristic value by analytically looking at 
the empirical reality around, especially in the urban societies While it 1s 
true that cities, both ın the developed as well as developing countries, 
have demonstrated intense ethnic rivalries 1n the recent past, 1t 1s equally 
true that urban societies, especially the more heterogeneous and 
cosmopolitan in nature, have brought the ‘urbanites’ together at an 
mdividual level Various studies show that urban dwellers display much 
higher levels of ‘tolerance’ towards cultural groups other than their own 
(Abrahamson and Carter 1986) Significant changes in the bases of 
social organisation have been noticed among urban dwellers in the 
direction of formal social participation, often cuiting across the 
traditional boundaries of religion, caste, region, language etc (Gill and 
Dhawan 1992, Sharma 1975 and Chandra 1977) An increasing 
relevance of professional competence, qualifications and traming for 
getting recruited into urban jobs also points out towards a process of 
individualisation, with the dilution of group criterion The change of 
course cannot be generalised for all the urban dwellers since 
participation in the formal organisations 1s by and large restricted to the 
affluent urbanites with higher educational, economic and occupational 
status (Chandra 1977 and Gill and Dhawan 1992) The strong 
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homogenizing effects of public schooling, media, mostly the western 
English language and the curriculum at different levels of education 
sufficiently condition the urbanites to interact and outstretch across their 
ethnic boundaries 

Due to very pragmatic reasons, urban arena renders 1t difficult for an 
urbanite to completely isolate himself from other cultural groups Also, 
an easy access to various facilities in the city such as employment, 
accommodation etc can be secured better mainly by developing 
networks with ‘individuals’ irrespective of their ethnic status (Sharma 
1975 and Little 1974) The fact of the matter 1s that both the processes 
1e identity formation and homogenization, take place simultaneously in 
the urban scenario Democracy, communism and capitalism are all 
processes that have tended to ‘homogenize’ ethnic diversity, while 
ethnic strife reveals their failure Both attempts at homogenization and 
interactton across boundaries which could blu: the structural bases of 
these boundaries apparently lead to a strengthening of symbolic bases 
that groups identify with Competitive, face to face interaction among 
the members of different ethnic groups in the city typically had the effect 
of crystallising ethnic identities and elevating group awareness 
(McRoberts 1980) 

Modernisation has thus been found to have exercised a paradoxical 
impact on ethnic identities, 1t reduces ethnic diversity within regions and 
the dominant culture by eroding small-scale cultural identities and at the 
same time facilitates identity formation on a larger scale by extending 
cultural awareness from a local, regional to national level Finally, 
modernity also gives rise to a need for cultural identities as other 
insecurities emerge in an urban alien setting These large-scale ethnic 
identities then become the basis of competition ın modern societies and 
lead to ethnic mobilisation Ethnic conflict and social movements based 
on ethnic boundaries occur when ethnic competition increases 

Fischer (1975), in his theory of ‘sub culturalism’, argues that a large 
pool of coethnics exists 1n a city to support a full range of common 
cultural institutions — churches, newspapers, stores, clubs, political 
organisations — which, in turn, sustain the ethnic identity The larger the 
city, the more likely that friction will occur between ethnic groups We 
in fact find built-in supports for ethnicity in the urban arena In the city, 
as elsewhere, a tension exists between the forces of acculturation and the 
forces of ethnic cohesion 

It 1s useful here to trace some of the factors, which would normally 
convert ethnic identities into ethnic conflicts First, various ethnic 
groups can hardly be placed in a hierarchy Such a situation arranges 
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them in a relatively competitive situation vis-à-vis scarce resources 
Competition among various ethnic groups may remain at a low ebb as 
long as they do not treat each other as a threat The case may be taken of 
Indian caste groups, which presented a vertical unity of castes as a result 
of which there was relatively a very low degree of competition among 
the various castes and the notion of hierarchy was by and large 
maintained. With the rejection of dominant authority of the upper castes 
and the upward mobility of low castes, the relative consensus on caste 
hierarchy has been shattered Consequently, castes are now placed 1n a 
competitive situation, struggling with each other for the acquisition. of 
various resources The present scenario hence reflects an ethnic conflict 
among castes, giving 'caste' a significant value as a basis for ethnicity 
Similarly, the regional background, although otherwise an important 
basis of ethnic identity, may not result into ethnic conflict as long as 
there 1s not much competition among the regions for a share in a 
common pool of resources Thus, the presence of competition in a plural 
society may serve as a major contributory factor to the clash between 
ethnic identities Out of the many ‘bases’ of ethnicity, therefore, the ones 
which involve greater competition at a point of time become vehicles of 
ethnic conflict Viewing the caste as an ethnic entity with ‘paternalistic 
relationships’, Healey argues that such relations tend to become less 
feasible under industrial urban societies He writes, 


Thus, the logic of an industrial economy leads to the development of 
rigid competitive systems of group relationships, which are more 
open As caste divisions weaken, minority group members are 
freer to compete with dominant group members for jobs and other 
valued commodities (Healey 1995) 


Another important condition for the conversion of ethnic 
consciousness into ethnic rivalry lies 1n the ‘perceived threat’ form other 
ethnic groups Hence, a religious, a regional or a linguistic group may 
perceive a threat from another such group, creating ethnic tension It 1s 
an indisputable fact that even ın the urban societies, competition for 
resources takes place not always at an individual level, but generally at 
the level of collectivity or group This enhances the probability of 
clashes along the ethnic lines Vested interests for short-term political 
gains ın popular democracy and other such motivations often exploit 
ethnic identities which are easy to be located thanks to residential 
segregation and subcultures 
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The preceding discussion leads us to make the following 
observations 


e The ‘rural-urban’ distinction as two polar opposites 1s a myth that 
has to be exploded, 

e A cıty must be studied as part of a given society which has matured 
in a particular socio-economic and political context, with a distinct 
history of its own, 

e A city 1s not inhabited by people in a haphazard manner On the 
contrary, a systematic and ordered sifting of population takes place 
ecologically, economically and socially That socio-cultural factors 
have put a considerable influence on the ecological structuring of the 
city 1s sufficiently demonstrated not only in India but ın the more 
developed societies as well (Simic 1973) 


An extremely frequent use of ‘rural’ and ‘urban’ as two distinct 
categories for theoretical as well as methodological purposes was 
significantly responsible for projecting these as societies with internally 
homogeneous structures The equation of rural societies with the 
traditional and urban with the modern may accrue an important 
methodological purpose sometimes, but to argue that emergence of cities 
would be directed at a convergence of societies, the Western city being 
the model, 1s an over-simplification of the reality In India, for instance, 
similar forces of political, economic and sociological nature, have been 
working 1n both rural as well as urban societies, their demographic and 
ecological differences notwithstanding An intermingling of tradition 
and modernity has reinforced the necessity to treat rural and urban 
societies as parts of the same social reality Once this 1s recognised, the 
persistent relevance of ethnic identities in modern cities no longer 
remains incomprehensible Further, once a city is treated as an 
ecological, cultural, social and political reality, that has been conceived 
and born into a particular society over years, it emerges out as a 
historical entity The political, economic and social environment-past 
and present-gives a peculiar shape to ıt which keeps it distinguished 
from any other city Hence even the most cosmopolitan cities are bound 
to differ, eg New York from Tokyo, Mumbai from Paris, Dhaka from 
Karachi and so on ‘Ethnicity’, therefore, accompanies the urbanites 
though the question remains as to what converts 1t into ethnic rivalries, 
especially in the modern cities having an increasing prominence of 
competition, merit and rationality 
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The persistence of residential segregation even 1n the most modern 
industrial cities further confirms the relevance of ethnicity since there 1s 
a strong tendency for various ethnic groups- racial, religious, regional, 
linguistic or caste-to flock together This 1s true not only among the 
urban poor but even among the affluent urbanites In Mumbai, for 
instance, it 15 a common practice for one complete block of flats to be 
occupied by a single ethnic group, e g Gujaratis, Parsis, Punjabis or 
Christians (either Catholics or Protestants) Not only that, even the resale 
of houses 1s mostly restricted within the same ethnic group The 
existence of ethnic associations at various levels in the cities again 
underlines the simmering of ethnic consciousness among urbanites 

Such observations lead one to wonder as to whether the modern 
cities are really *heterogenetic' as Redfield and Singer call it According 
to their conception, a heterogenetic city was one in which varying 
cultural groups with their own indigenous values often tend to clash, as a 
result of which new modes of thought emerge which do not belong to 
any one indigenous group (Redfield and Singer 1954) There 1s ample 
evidence to prove that this has hardly happened empirically More than 
that, really problematic 1s the accentuation of ethnic uprisings in the 
present urban situation 

Resting on the assumptions specified above, an attempt 1s made now 
to explain the mechanisms through which ethnic identities are not only 
maintained and preserved but also activated in an urban setting The 
present magnitude of our urban population could not have been possible 
without continuous migration from rural areas Theoretically, such a 
transfer of population to urban centres was expected to result into a 
melting-pot effect but it did not The question may be resolved by the 
fact that historically, entry into a city or town has mostly been dependent 
upon kinship or regional networks (Simic 1973) Empirical evidence in 
India and elsewhere highlights the fact that in an urban environment ıt 1s 
the kinsmen who generally provide a psychological as well as financial 
security to the individual (Simic 1974) The choice of residence too 1s 
strongly influenced by the presence or absence of kinsmen or fellow- 
beings, thus paving the way for residential segregation on the basis of 
some ethnic criterion (Simic 1974) The residential enclave has often 
been found to offer refuge from the uncertainties of the strange urban 
way of life Data confirm that formal social participation, often cutting 
across ethnic barriers, 1s quite limited in our cities and that too 1s 
restricted mainly among the economically affluent urban dwellers 
(Chandra 1977 and Gill 1992) A continued prominence of ethnic 
associations, not merely at the social but even at the professional level, 
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therefore keeps the urban dwellers sufficiently aware about their ethnic 
identities, although these may not always culminate into a conflict But 
structurally, the city 1s as good as a village or a town ın providing 
enough space and room for the formation of strong ethnic identities, 
apart from their ‘cosmopolitan nature This, to a large extent, 1s a 
consequence of immugration mto the cities, especially the large and 
cosmopolitan, as noted by Flanagan (1990), 


‘ethnicity 1s not something one carries from home to a strange 
place, but something one finds in a place where one 1s culturally 
different Ethnicity 1s thus a product of migration? 


Flanagan further argues, 


‘the understanding of ethnicity needs a subjectivist approach 
This 1s because ethnicity 1s neither a common culture nor a 
particular history, but, the experience and interpretation of a 
particular culture and history' 


Based upon the existing data, the following hypothesis 1s proposed 
here large cities by virtue of their size and heterogeneity, instead of 
leading to de-ethnicization, offer conducive locales for ethnic conflicts 
and tensions signifying a process of re-ethnictzation This hypothesis 
will be defended on the basis of the following arguments 

First, city ıs a multi-ethnic society One major difference between 
rural and urban societies which cannot possibly be contested 1s that the 
latter are more heterogeneous in nature We have already seen that 
various ethnic groups maintain their internal coherence even during the 
urban stay Ethnic associations, places of worship and other informal 
ethnic groupings offer them enough opportunities to interact with their 
own fellow members and thus remain ethnically conscious individuals 
By taking hold of the immigrants’ allegiance, the ethnic institutions 
bring about their relative encapsulation and reduce the potentiality for 
interpersonal relations across ethnic boundaries (Dahya 1974) The 
major institutional supports erected by the immigrants and their 
descendents have included mutual assistance societies, religious 
institutions and parochial schools and the native language press The 
most complete set of ethnic institutions can be found in the larger 
population centres where there are sufficient numbers of co-ethnics to 
support them (Fischer 1975) 
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Secondly, urban centres, especially 1n the less developed societies, 
are usually characterised by a differential access to various 
infrastructural facilities The sifting of different groups and their 
placement in a city place ethnic groups into a state of competition, 
another requirement for the conversion of ethnic identities into 
rivalries The reason why this competition operates at the group and not 
the individual level may lie 1n a number of factors Many a time such a 
consciousness within the ethnic groups is precipitated by politicians 
trying to build their vote banks For them, these ethnic diversions 
provide ready-made as well as accessible channels which can be 
manipulated successfully with ease Such manipulations of urban 
dwellers by the political groups may be planned for short-term or long- 
term gains but in the process these ignite an acute consciousness of 
ethnic identities and often competition among the groups Although 
urban poor remain the most vulnerable in the whole process, ethnic 
rivalries may get sparkled across the sections Vast economic disparities 
at intra-city level further boost the aggression along ethnic lines since 
various ethnic groups are generally placed differentially ın the socio- 
economic hierarchy 

A strong and persistent stress on the values of equality, liberty and 
dignity in urban environment often fulfils one more basic requirement 
for ethnic conflicts Traditionally subordinated social groups, in their 
effort to find an equal status, often find 1t more effective to exert at a 
collective rather than the individual level Consequently, the traditional 
submission to social hierarchy has been frequently challenged In an 
atmosphere heavily charged with strong protests against age-old 
inequalities besides social and political disabilities not only from the 
bottom of social hierarchy, but from different levels, the competition 
among groups gets transformed into ethnic strife Hence, uiban centres, 
as the seats of liberal and democratic values, begin to possess the 
potential of serious ethnic clashes 

One more reason not to entertain much optimism ın this context 1s 
the growing realisation that the modern state lacks the ability to suppress 
ethnic uprisings Its potential in this regard remains highly questionable, 
especially in the context of democratic polity resting basically on the 
ethnic divisions among people Ours may be the largest democracy as far 
as numbers are concerned, yet the fact remains that our democratic 
system has been so adapted that the traditional identities based on 
religion, region, caste, language, race etc find a safe place in it (Singh 
1973) 
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The coexistence of de-ethnicizing and re-ethnicizing tendencies 1n 
modern cities finds an extremely interesting explanation in the following 
argument 


At the individual level, there can be a difference between what 
people think and feel about other groups and how they actually 
behave toward members of that group Groups and entire societies 
may display this same kind of inconsistency At the individual level, 
social scientists refer to the thinking/feeling part of this dichotomy 
as prejudice and the doing part as discrimination At the group 
level, the terms ideological racism and institutional 
discrimination reflect a parallel distinction(Healey 1995) 


The preceding discussion makes it necessary at this point to clarify 
two issues One, to argue that urban settings, contrary to the traditional 
belief, often contain several prerequisites for ethnic upsurge ın no way 
signifies that rural societies do not suffer from this problem We have 
stressed on urban societies simply because the earlier theoretical 
perspective on the city had hypothesised a disappearance of interest 
groups based on ascriptive criteria in the modern urban settings, while 
empirical reality has proved otherwise 

Secondly, our assumption that a distinction between the rural and 
urban as two polar opposites is unrealistic has a special reference to the 
prevalence of ethnic conflicts The two certainly differ significantly 
demographically besides their degree of heterogeneity But we argue that 
cities and towns are extensions of rural settings and these have been 
found to possess a number of mechanisms which often not only maintain 
but even enhance ethnic identities flowing out of ascriptive origins 

The discussion throws a theoretical issue for perusal We have seen 
in the preceding discussion that ethnic identity basically rests on a 
denominator that 1s group or collectivity based At the same time, it 1s 
generally assumed that the modern urban industrial societies are moving 
towards a process of individualisation On the one hand, ethnic identities 
are not only being strengthened, but are also being charged for clashes, 
on the other hand, the existence of groups 1s disappearing This poses a 
contradiction which has to be resolved The conclusions of Kenneth 
Little drawn 1n the book entitled Urbanization as a Social Process are 
very apt at this juncture He conceptualises the urban society as a case of 
‘opportunistic society’, where contrasting attitudes are often adopted 1n 
order to achieve practical ends Talking about the politically successful 
people in his study of African cities, he observed ‘rt was evidently 
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necessary merely to play one's cards skilfully, and to cultivate the right 
people’ Quoting someone, he further writes ‘ after independence, a 
common saying was that 1t did not matter what you knew but who you 
knew' He then concludes 'since this kind of attitude. placed, quite 
obviously, a special premium on opportunism, opportunistic patterns of 
behaviour naturally developed’ (Little 1974) In the words of 
Flanagan (1990), too, ethnicity emerges and endures because people find 
it a useful or meaningful category of membership While these 
arguments seem to be quite convincing, they cannot explain the whole 
reality While the urban dweller learns to be opportunistic ın most of the 
situations, he/she just cannot be expected to be so at all the times and in 
all types of situations The coexistence of both tendencies, ie 
homogenization and identity formation, continues due to (a) the 
subjective interpretation of his own position vis-a-vis others (1n groups 
/as individuals) and (b) the objective factors operating in the urban 
environment which are usually not ın the control of the individual To 
argue that ethnic consciousness 1s entirely volitional in that an urbanite 
chooses to align himself with an ethnic group 1s too simplistic Although 
an urban dweller, more so in the large metropolitan city, learns to act in 
a ‘zweckrational’ manner (to use Weber’s terminology), he cannot be 
consistently applying such a pure economic rationality all the time. As a 
human being and as a member of society 1n time and space, many of his 
actions lack planning, volition or a deliberate choice The role of other 
factors then assumes greater significance 

The theory of subculturalism proposed by Fischer(1984) offers 
quite a logical explanation for the coexistence of both the processes of 
continuity and change 1n the urban milieu Fischer considers Louis Wirth 
as the leading proponent of what he called the determinist school of 
urban thought-'determinist because in this viewpoint, the urban 
environment is believed to influence or determine the way people 
thought and acted Fischer then treats Herbert Gans as the representative 
of the compositional school-- ‘compositional’ because it viewed the city 
population as being made up of a variety of styles and classes that were 
not levelled by a common urban experience. Emphasising upon the size 
of the city as a significant factor, he argues that the urban area provides 
the critical mass necessary to permit people of the same interests to 
become a vital, active. ‘subculture’ Synthesising both the determinist 
and the compositional approaches, Fischer writes 


Urbanism does shape social life — not, however, by destroying social 
groups as determinism suggests, but instead by strengthening them 
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The most significant social effect of community size ts to promote 
diverse subcultures Intimate social circles persist ın the urban 
environment But, ecology significantly changes communities, 
precisely by supporting the emergence and vitality of subcultures 
(Fischer 1984 35-36) 


Fischer’s approach reflects a flexibility to handle the question of 
ethnicity in urban societies when he argues that ın the large cities, while 
a subculture 1s intensifying, 1t may be changing at the same time through 
the incorporation of traits borrowed from other groups According to 
him, larger cities provide unconventional sub populations-thieves, 
counterculture experiments with a community of like-minded individuals 
to support their particular values, beliefs and practices Allen (1983), ın 
his study of the language of ethnic conflict, observed that one means of 
maintaining ethnic solidarity against the pressures of assimilation was 
through ethnic name-calling, making pejorative distinctions between 
one’s own group and all others Ethnic slurs are labels for negative 
reference groups, they are a device by which people know who they are 
not and thereby who they are 

The complexity in the urban form owes itself mainly to its peculiarly 
open-ended nature Urban environments harbor longstanding conflicts, 
sudden confrontations, distractions and discontinuities This 1s because 
the city 1s less a system of internal coherence than it 1s an ‘arena’, a 
place in which different things are going on simultaneously, because of 
or often despite each other (Flanagan 1990) The question of the 
outcome of the tug-of-war between the forces of homogenization and 
those supporting age-old ethnicities can never be answered with any 
finality, the answer 1s always unfolding as people’s sense of peoplehood 
changes 
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Do Political Parties Matter to Public Policies? 
Evidence from Select European Countries 


M.L. Verma 


The goal of this paper 1s to examine the 1nfluence of political parties on 
policy outcomes In particular, it seeks to determine whether 
government’s ideological complexion has a bearing on public policy 
outcomes 

Introduction 


Two distinct views have emerged about the nature of the linkage 
between party policies and policy outcomes The first view, supported by 
the findings of Castles’ study (1982), insists that parties do matter to 
policy outcomes This view holds that political factors such as the 
complexion of party government, the degree of political 
institutionalisation, centralisation, and responsiveness of the elected 
elites to the will of the people have a significant impact upon policy 
outcomes The other school of thought argues that politics 1s relevant to 
policy outcomes The proponents of this school of thought believe that 
parties do not matter because other factors such as socio-economic 
trends, trade unions, and foreign domestic institutions circumscribe the 
ability of political parties to shape policies In short, they maintain that 
socio-economic structure plays a larger role ın influencing policy 
outcomes than partisan control of the government 


*Politics Matter? 


The ‘politics matter’ hypothesis 1s based on two general assumptions 
The first states that the socio-economic structure of the society is not 
necessarily more 1mportant than are the political arrangements within the 
society. The second general assumption states that ‘parties are the central 
intermediary structure between society and government’ (Sartori 1976, 
IX) Therefore, the parties have a role in representing the differing views 
of the people whom they represent 
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Most studies which take the ‘politics matter’ point of view have 
focussed on political impacts upon a single policy For example, ın a 
study of public aid in OECD countries, Blais found that political parties 
did have an effect upon government outputs pertaining to state spending 
practices (Blais 1986) Cameron (1978) analysed public expenditures of 
18 countries and found that ‘the dominance in government of leftist 
parties was a sufficient condition for a relatively large increase ın the 
scope of public activity’ 

Douglas Hibbs (1977) has demonstrated that policies of Social 
Democratic government have been distinct from policies of non-Socialist 
government Hibbs found that Social Democratic governments placed 
greater emphasis on full employment than did  non-Socialist 
governments He concludes that ‘the macroeconomic policies pursued by 
left-wing and right-wing governments are broadly in accordance with the 
objective economic interests and subjective preferences of their class- 
defined core political constituencies’ (Hibbs 1977, p 1468) 

Castles hypothesises, and each of the contributors to his book 
confirms, that parties have a greater degree of influence on some policy 
areas than others The decisions which they find to be more likely to be 
affected by politics are decisions about expenditure priorities, taxes and 
transfers Decisions affecting arenas 1n which the state must rely upon 
persuasion rather than direct action, such as inflation and unemployment, 
are less likely to be affected by political variables 

Studies measuring the influence of politics on policy have also 
ventured into the realm of macroeconomic piocesses Inflation and 
unemployment are among the most commonly studied macroeconomic 
processes which are studied in relation to politics The Phillips curve 
contends that 1n capitalist economies there exists a tradeoff between price 
stability and levels of employment (Waud 1983) Low rates of 
unemployment are thought to yield higher prices, and conversely, 
sustaming low levels of inflation requires a large pool of unemployed 
labour However, empirical evidence indicates Phillips curve relationship 
may not be as straight forward as depicted in theory Yet, this has not 
stopped politicians from viewing the tradeoffs ıt presents as gospel 

Succinctly put, in the minds of policy planners and elected officials, 
stable prices and wages are incompatible with full employment Because 
these same planners are able to use monetary and/or fiscal instruments in 
various ways to achieve these goals, we might hypothesise that control of 
these instruments would yield results compatible with the type of 
constituency support the party has For example, leftist parties 1n control 
of government policy instruments should be more inclined to use those 
instruments to reward their electorate, 1e , the working class As a result, 
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we might see more policies promoting ‘full employment’ Obviously, the 
reverse would be true for mghtist parties controlling monetary and fiscal 
policy. In theory, they should be more inclined to use their influence to 
promote anti-inflationary measures to reward their wealthier constituents 

In fact, several studies have demonstrated this result empirically 
(Hibbs 1977, Cameron 1978) Hibb's work 1n particular demonstrates the 
tendency gearing towards full employment at the cost of higher inflation, 
when monetary and fiscal instruments are in the hands of leftist parties 

From Figure 1, we can see that Social-Democratic governments tend 
to have lower unemployment rates In the words of Hibbs, 'the 
macroeconomic policies pursued by left and right wing governments are 
broadly ın accordance with the objective economic interests and 
subjective preferences of their class-defined core political constituencies? 
(Hibbs 1977, p 1468, italics added) 

In our fully specified equations, the relationship between government 
liberalism and increased inflation will also be evident But as Hibbs 
argues, increasing unemployment hits the lower classes (blue collar 
workers) the hardest This being their natural constituency, Social 
Democratic governments have an interest 1n keeping unemployment low 

This effect 1s more explicitly examined in Castle’s 1982 study While 
‘politics do matter’ to policy output, 1t can depend on the policy arena 
Political considerations are particularly important to decisions made 
concerning expenditure priorities, taxes, and transfer It 1s hypothesised 
that arenas 1n which the state 1s constrained form affecting via direct 
action, such as inflation and unemployment, are less likely to be affected 
by political variables 

Despite the intuitive appeal of the ‘politics matters’ school, 1t 1s not 
universally accepted A number of excellent studies hypothesise 
numerous alternative explanations for policy outputs by governments 
While most of them do not deny that political variables, such as the 
government’s ideological complexion, can alter policy in some way, they 
do imply that it is only one among many important variables 

However, we believe the greatest problem with the ‘politics matter’ 
school 1s that the proposition has not been properly demonstrated Much 
of the previous research on the ability or willingness to implement 
distinct policies has yrelded mixed results One reason for it 1s a lack of 
consistent coding, and the other is a lack of mgour in dealing with 
measurement issues We believe that our research will enable us to 
overcome these lacunae 
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*Politics Don't Matter? 
Two arguments are commonly advanced in support of the contention that 
parties and politics no longer matter for policy outputs These are the 
Marxist perspectives and the ‘end of ideology’ hypothesis Although they 
derive from different premises, they reach the same end-point 

The Marxist perspective argues that as societies make technological 
advancement they become increasingly sımılaı to one another These 
technological advancements act to shape social structures and affect the 
economic environment The resulting similarity lessens the 1mportance 
of partisan and class conflicts Consequently, a middle of the road 
consensus tends to emerge which directs the course of policy that is 
pursued The result 1s that the effects of parties and politics to pursue 
distinct policies are constrained 

Essentially, this perspective contends that economic factors 
predominate over political factors Most important 1s the importance of 
integration of the economy into the global market Proponents argue that 
when the economy becomes integrated into the global market, 
governmental decisions, as well as the domestic economy, are dependent 
upon this larger environment Further, that nations very much depend on 
imports and export from foreign markets to provide capital, cheap 
commodities, etc While a government may have little influence on the 
world economy, the effects of changes 1n the world economy can have a 
substantial effect upon the domestic economy (Lindbeck, 1977) 
Therefore, proponents of this perspective contend that integration into 
the global economy forces governments to respond to their 
environment in similar ways We will be testing this theory 

Similarly, it has been proposed that policy decisions are influenced 
more by the affluence of the society than by the ideology of the 
government In two separate studies, Swank and Hicks investigated 
government expenditures between 1960-1973, and 1973-1980 (Swank 
and Hicks 1985, Swank 1988) They contend that it 1s the relative 
affluence of the society which allows the government enhanced 
discretion while determining spending priorities. This enhanced 
discretion leads the left-wing as well as right-wing governments to 
increase welfare spending Governments of the left increase welfare 
spending to satisfy lower income supporters Right-wing governments 
use welfare spending increasing to keep their voters satisfied 

Another argument 1s that parties ın government are amenable to the 
rate of at which the nation's economy grows Nations with levels of high 
giowth are able to provide greater ‘dividends’ to their citizens On the 
other hand, without a sustained level of economic growth, parties are 
unable to provide their supporters with a slice of the economics pie, 
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because it is not large enough (Bird 1970) This holds good irrespective 
of whether the government in power 1s left-wing or right-wing 
Therefore, we are less ltkely to see differences between the parties under 
these conditions 

Christiason et al (1971) contend that 1t 1s becoming increasingly 
difficult to distinguish between the politics and goals of left-and right- 
wing governments They attribute this difficulty to the constraints on the 
parties discussed in the Marxist perspective Castles (1982) argues that 
when the goals and policies of the competing parties are no longer 
distinct, the question of which party controls the government ts no longer 
important In this situation, the parties lose their representative nature If 
the parties pursue simular policies regardless of the ideology on which 
they campaign, then the elections become meaningless 

The second argument for the lack of influence of parties and politics 
on policy outputs 1s that of the ‘end of ideology’ It contends that in order 
to appeal to the entire electorate, the parties tend to make their campaign 
as amorphous as possible and avoid divergent positions (Downs 1957) 
In this way, the parties seek to appear all things to all people They can 
thus avoid offending any potential supporters of unpopular programmes 
Krichhermer (1966) calls this the mse of the ‘catch-all’ party He 
contends that parties are moving towards the centre 1n an attempt to 
appeal to groups from all points along the spectrum This strategy 1s 1n 
sharp contrast to the party system which has traditionally characterised 
western democracies In the traditional system, parties made distinct 
appeals to specific groups based on their demographic characteristics 
Lipset and Rokkan identified four cleavages around which the political 
debate and partisan support were established These four cleavages were 
the urban-rural cleavage, the church-state cleavage, the class cleavage, 
and the centre-periphery cleavage (Lipset and Rokkan 1967) 

Despite having different assumptions, both the Marxist perspective 
and the 'end of 1deology' argument reach common conclusion that the 
parties converge towards the centre and make their positions indistinct 
While the Marxist perspective contends that this 1s due to technological 
advances and societal changes, the ‘end of ideology’ advocates assert 
that it 1s due to strategic politics 


Objectives and Methods 
In this paper, we seek to examine the above outlined debate on the 


relationship between policies and policy outcomes To pursue this end, 
the following three hypotheses are formulated 


II 


Ii 
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Broadly speaking, parties in European governments seek to produce 
policy outputs consistent with the ideological demand of their 
constituents, 

However, once the parties are in office, factors external to the 
domestic political arena impose constraints upon their ability to fulfil 
the wishes of their supporters, 

Despite the limitations these external factors impose on their 
independence, there are stil] some policy domains in which the 
government’s actions display characteristics traditionally associated 
with the ideological preferences of their supporters 


These hypotheses are examined here ın the light of the data pertaining to 
select European countries, namely, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway and the United Kingdom 
These countries were chosen because they are all industnalised and 
parliamentary democracies In addition, each of these countries has 
changed its governing coalition during the time period under 
investigation We chose the period between 1968 to 1990 for two 
reasons First, because this 1s the period which has been most commonly 
used in previous research on the influence of parties and politics on 
public policy Second, the period was chosen based upon data 
availability 


Dependent Variables 

Ali variables included in this analysis, except for union density and 
complexion of party government, come from the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD 1992) 


Welfare The first dependent variable, 1 e , welfare spending, 1s measured 
in this study differently from previous studies The welfare spending in 
previous studies consisted of three components - education expenditure, 
public income maintenance expenditure, and health expenditure The 
measure that we have used consists of ‘social security benefits for 
sickness, old age, family allowances, social assistance grants and 
unfunded employee welfare benefits paid by general government’ 
(OECD 1992) We believe that the measure used here will provide a 
better test for the relevance of political factors as it excludes the 
education and health expenditure The education and health expenditure 
are components which could be politically important for both left and 
night wing governments For example, left wing ideologies view 
education as a means of achieving greater equality of opportunity, and as 
providing a channel of social mobility From a right wing perspective, 
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education provides an important ingredient 1n economic competitiveness 
We believe that by measuring welfare as consisting solely of direct 
transfers, the political variable in the analysis should be more apparent 1f 
politics indeed does matter Additionally, we measured this dependent 
variable as a percentage of GDP rather than as a specific constant level to 
examine government priorities This measurement strategy should 
magnify the effect of the political variable as compared to different 
measurement strategies 


Government Employment The second part of the analysis in this 
investigation relates to government employment This variable 1s 
measured as percentage growth from the previous year The data for ıt 
are drawn from the OECD Historical Statistics (1992) This variable was 
chosen as the second dependent variable because. like welfare spending, 
the size of government seems to be crucial in what divides left and right 
wing governments Therefore, this should provide a good test for the 
relevance of political factors 


Inflation Rate The measure for the inflation rate 1s taken from the 
OECD Historical Statistics Inflation rate ıs chosen as a dependent 
variable because, unlike welfare spending and government employment, 
it 1s theoretically outside of direct control of the government However, 
since the parties diverge in their positions on the importance of the 
inflation rate, ıt provides a good test of whether the parties in 
government are able to affect economic conditions generally considered 
outside of their control 


Independent Variables 

Government Ideology This 1s an independent variable of central interest 
for our purposes, and that data on it are taken directly from the European 
Journal for Political Research Special Edition (1993) This variable 
measures the relative strength of the parties ın the government The 
percentage of seats held by the parties determines the Government 
ideology score A score of 1 indicates Right-Wing dominance or that at 
least 66 6% of the seats are held by a Right-Wing government party 
members A score of 2 indicates a Right-Centre complexion with 33 3- 
66 6% of the seats being held by Right and Centre parties A score of 3 
indicates that the share of the Centre parties 1s greater than 50 % or that 
Left and Right parties form a government together with neither side 
dominating the arrangement Scores of 4 and 5 are indicative of the 
dominance of left parties For a full accounting of changes in the 
systems, see Tables 1, 2 and 2(a) 
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A number of other countries, including the US and Canada, were 
not included in the analysis because of problems with measurement of 
this variable The United States’ system of divided government makes 
measurement difficult and not comparable to the measurement of the 
other nations, while the EJPR coding of Canadian party governments 
resulted in no variance 

If the ‘parties matter’ hypothesis 1s true, the expected regression 
estimates should each have statistically significant positive coefficients 
Results yielding insignificant coefficients would confirm the null 
hypothesis that parties do not matter Should the analyses yield 
statistically significant negative coefficients on this political variable, we 
would conclude that the parties are pursuing policies 1n opposition to 
therr stated preferences 


GDP per capita GDP per capita was included in the equation to test the 
affluence thesis (see Wright, Erikson, and MclIvor, 1987), which states 
that as the country becomes wealthier, their increased resources allow it 
to increase their welfare payments On the basis of this theory, we expect 
statistically significant regression coefficients with a positive relationship 
to welfare spending 

Two possible results may be expected regarding GDP per capita and 
government employment The first would yield a positive relationship 
adding greater credence to the affluence thesis that the government 
expands to provide additional services On the other hand, a result 
yielding a negative coefficient would mean support to the hypothesis that 
a smaller and more efficient government spurs economic vitality and 
hence GDP per capita Granger causality results, however, argue that the 
direction of causality runs in the direction from GDP per capita to 
government growth 


Unemployment The unemployment variable has been taken from the 
OECD Historical Statistics We hypothesise that change in 
unemployment will have a more direct impact on welfare spending than 
do many of the other variables in the equations since unemployment 
levels directly determine the number of persons eligible to receive 
traditionally defined welfare payments We expect the unemployment 
variable to have a statistically significant positive coefficient in the 
equations with welfare as the dependent variable 

The relationship between unemployment and government 
employment 1s not clear We expect that any relationship between these 
may be usurped by the effect of GDP per capita 
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In contrast, the relationship between unemployment and inflation 1s 
the subject of much debate The Phillips curve contends that the 1nflation 
rate and employment have a negative correlation On the basis of this, 
we expect that unemployment will be a significant negative predictor of 
the inflation rate 


Union Density On the basis of Cameron's (1978) argument, we have 
included an indicator of the strength of labour unions Cross-national 
labour union statistics are problematic because each country uses 
different measures This 1s because many of the countries include retired 
and/or unemployed trade union members as part of their count, while 
others used only employed membership This does not provide for a 
stable measure of labour union density across countries. However, the 
International Division of the Bureau of Labour Statistics provides a more 
stable indicator of membership density and include only presently 
employed union members The density figures provided by the BLS are 
based upon Jelle Visser's 1989 book European Trade Unions in Figures 
(Visser 1989) We expect that union density will have a positive 
relationship to welfare spending and growth of government employment 
because of strong labour ties to Socialist governments (Armingeon 
1982) 


Market Integration Cameron (1978) also found integration into the 
global economy to be one of the most powerful predictors of the 
extension of the public economy He argues that a small domestic market 
produces industrial concentration which subsequently leads to strong 
labour union development The strong labour union development 
strengthens Socialist governments which favour a strong government 
role 1n providing services If this hypothesis proves true, the market 
integration variable will have a positive relationship to welfare spending 


There 1s hardly any pievious literature available on the effects of 
economic globalisation on the second dependent variable, government 
employment We have, however, included this variable in this 
government growth set of equations to keep the sets of equations 
identical for the two dependent variables, and not for a theoretical 
reason This variable 1s included in the same manner as in 
Cameron(1978) and Castles(1982) and 1s operationalised as the sum of 
imports and exports as percentage of total GDP 
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Method 
In his discussion of time series regression techniques, Stimson points out 
that ıt 1s important to recognise that between-unit and between-time 
differences are the sources of coefficient bias in OLS There are two 
remedies to this source of bias One remedy 1s to use the Parks’ 
transformation which 1s discussed ın Kmenta (1971) The other 1s to use 
the Least Squares Dummy Variables approach With each method, the 
goal 1s to produce residuals which are randomly distributed across time 
and units For the purposes of research ın this study, we have used the 
LSDV approach We are assuming that the patterns would be similar in 
each country with the differences between countries being accounted for 
by country dummy variables 

We feel that some of the confusion caused by disparate findings in the 
past can be remedied by conducting multiple tests holding the sample, 
measurement, and technique constant Therefore, we selected a set of ten 
West European parliamentary democracies over a time period of 1968- 
1990 Parhamentary democracies were chosen because we assume that 
under these systems the ability of the governing coalition to act 1s less 
impeded (constrained) than in a system of separate powers Another 
restriction placed on the sample was variance on the ideological 
complexion of the government Canada, for example, was coded as 
consistently “very conservative’ over the course of the time period and 
therefore was deleted from the sample The final sample included 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, and the United Kingdom The selection of the time 
period was based upon data availability 

The use of this type of data-set has both advantages and 
disadvantages An advantage of a mid-level study 1s that it attempts to 
find general patterns among a number of similarly oriented states while 
it does not raise the level of analysis to such an abstract level that the 
results are insensitive to more country specific variables The principle 
disadvantage 1s that a mid-level study masks the finer details of country 
specific variables (Sartori 1971) By relying upon data from similarly 
situated countries, we hope to minimise the impact of this disadvantage 

For the analysis of data two methodologies were used a) 
determination of causality, and b) multi-variate ARIMA determination 
While the former shows the presence or absence of cause-effect 
relationship, the latter shows the effects of different independent 
variables on the dependent variables 
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Determination of Causality 
Gianger causality has the advantage, unlike generalized least squares 
analysis, of identifying the degree to which the predicted value for a 
series 1s 1mproved by considering some exogenous input series in 
addition to the dependent's series own lagged values (Mills 1992) 
Granger analysis allows us to determine that variable X causes Y if our 
ability to predict the current value of Y 1s enhanced by the addition of 
lagged values of X plus lagged values of Y 

These initial determinations revealed causal structures consistent with 
the models proposed by Castles and Schmidt Table 1 indicates the 
probability of no causal relationship between each of the independent 
variables and the two dependent variables Each of the independent 
variables was found to pass the Granger significance test for establishing 
causality The following Granger causality test 15 proposed 


1) Xat= Yo Xa + €i 
i 


2) Xat = È oa Xa TL B. Xitat Et 
1 1 

where X4 1s the dependent variable and X, 1s the independent variable 

Essentially, the dependent variable 1s regressed on its lagged values and 

the lagged values of the independent variable The number of lags to be 

included in the analysis was determined on the basis of Mills’ discussion 
of Weiner-Granger causality (1992) The explained variance between the 
first and second equations 1s compared so that a probability of F statistic 
measuring the likelihood of no causality can be calculated The results of 
these Granger tests are reported 1n Table 1 

The causality tests indicate that changes in welfare spending are 
preceded by changes in the unemployment rate, integration. of the 
economy, GDP per capita, and labour union membership Evidence from 
this table also indicates that, using the conventional 5% level of 
significance, changes in welfare spending are not associated with changes 
in government ideology or the inflation rate It 1s important to note that 
these Granger tests do not indicate the direction. of the relationship 
between the variables These tests only demonstrate the probability of 
change ın the dependent variable 
The Granger causality tests show that changes in government 

employment are preceded by changes in government ideology, labour 
unionisation and GDP per capita Changes in the inflation rate are 
preceded by changes in government ideology, globalisation of the 
economy, the unemployment rate, and labour union membership 
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On the basis of past research, additional Granger causality estimates 
were conducted with government ideology as the dependent variable in 
order to test whether the independent variables, specifically labour umon 
membership and unemployment, cause government ideology (Alt 1985) 
Granger causality tests indicate that government ideology 1s preceded by 
changes in unemployment and changes in GDP per capita 

Multivariate ARIMA determinations were made as a secondary 
indicator of the causal structure The multivariate ARIMA process 
revealed a causal structure identical to the Granger analysis The data 
weie prepared for the multivariate ARIMA analysis by testing the 
capacity of the data to remain stationary, through Dickey-Fuller testing 


Findings 


Welfare Spending We start with a discussion of welfaie spending 
because we believe that this 1s the area in which the influence of 
government ideology 1s most likely to be found We expect our political 
variable to have the greatest effects on this dependent variable because 
welfare spending can be directly manipulated by political decisions 

Tables 2 and 2(a) summarise a series of regression blocks which 
gradually build into our fully specified equation These blocks of 
regressions demonstrate that welfare spending 1s dependent more upon 
socio-economic factors than on the political variable In fact, our 
measure of government ideology 1s of negligible magnitude and does not 
meet even the most generous level of statistical significance 

The variable with the single greatest effect upon welfare spending 1s 
our measure of integration of the economy into the world market The B- 
coefficient indicates that welfare spending increases as an economy 
becomes increasingly dependent upon imports and exports This result 
supports the arguments made by Cameron (1978) and Alt (1985) who 
contend that as management of the domestic economy becomes 
increasingly difficult, demands for a larger’ social safety net become 
more frequent These appeals will be made regardless of which party 1s 
in power Therefore, to some extent, the impact of economic integration 
supersedes political factors ın determining welfare policy 

The second most influential variable in our equation 1s GDP per 
capita The f-coefficient indicates that as the society becomes more 
affluent, there 1s a corresponding increase in welfare spending Swank 
(1988) argues that ‘economic growth may affect domestic spending 
because it may generate a greater willingness among taxpayers to devote 
larger proportions of their income to the provision of public goods and 
social services (p 1126)’ Kohl (1981) and Heclo (1981) contend that 
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economic giowth may create confidence among government officials 
that resources will be available in the future to finance new spending 
initiatives 

The unemployment rate also emerges as an important factor in 
shaping welfare spending The parameter estimate reveals that welfare 
spending increases as unemployment increases This result 1s perfectly in 
line with our expectation Holding all other factors constant, we 
expected that changes in the unemployment rate should have a direct 
1mpact on welfare spending 

The most interesting story relates to our political variable We started 
with the expectation that government 1deology should have a direct, and 
significant, effect upon welfare spending There are a number of strong 
theoretical reasons why this should be so First of all, welfare spending 
ıs subject to direct manipulation by government decisions Second, 
since welfare spending 1s likely to affect blue-collar voters more directly 
than the affluent groups, we would expect the Social-Democratic 
governments to be more responsive 

Although our measure of government ideology does not appear to 
have a direct impact upon welfare spending, this does not necessarily 
close the case Figure 1 indicates that there ıs a strong relationship 
between government liberalism and the unemployment rate Government 
ideology 1s also a significant predictor of GDP per capita Given these 
findings, we would expect to find significant indirect effects on welfare 
spending from our measure of government ideology This 1s especially 
true given the changes in the unemployment rate affect blue-collar 
supporters of the Social-Democratic party before other groups (Alt 
1985) In other words, if right-wing governments decrease employment 
in favour of low inflation, then the number of welfare recipients will 
increase Therefore, even if right-wing governments make changes to 
decrease welfare spending benefits, the increased number of recipients 
will cause the results to appear as 1f there was no change These indirect 
effects could be explored in future research 

In conclusion, despite strong theoretical reasons for the impact of 
political factors, our findings illustrate that welfare spending 1s largely 
dependent upon socio-economic variables However, there does appear 
to be room within our model for exploring more complex links between 
welfare spending and government 1deology 


Government Employment We now turn to government employment We 
expect government employment to be affected by government liberalism 
However, since decisions about government employment are secondary 
to policy decisions, we expect the effect to be constrained 
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Tables 3 and 3(a) summarise the series of regression blocks 
predicting government employment What stands out in these tables 1s 
the effect of labour union membership Two theories about the effect of 
labour union membership have been noted First ıs the theory associated 
with Hibbs (1977) who contends that labour union membership is a 
significant predictor of Social-Democratic strength In turn, Social- 
Democratic governments favour expansion of government activity 
Therefore, labour union. membership should have a positive, though 
indirect, effect on government employment 

The second theory contends that Social-Democratic governments 
increase government employment when it 1s 1n their political interest 
That 1s, when there 1s high unemployment among their key supporter, 1e 
labour union Therefore, we would expect that increases in labour union 
membership would have a negative effect upon government 
employment This ts exactly what our results demonstrate The 
parameter estimate for our labour unionisation variable indicates that 
government employment increases as labour union membership 
decreases 

Government 1deology appears to have a statistically significant, albeit 
small, effect upon government employment The f.-coefficient indicates 
that government employment increases as the governing coalition 
becomes more liberal This is exactly what we would expect It indicates 
that parties 1mplement the policies upon which they campaign Right- 
wing parties campaign on decreasing the size of government as well as 
the number of government employees while left-wing government 
campaign on increasing government services and moving toward full 
employment These observations are substantiated by the findings 
depicted 1n Tables 3 and 3(a) 


Inflation Rate We have included an analysis of changes in the inflation 
rate because this 1s an area which the government has no direct control 
The government must rely upon indirect means such as regulating the 
money supply and employment programmes However, 1f Alt (1985) is 
correct then government 1deology should have a significant effect upon 
inflation This 1s because of the tradeoff between inflation and 
unemployment which the parties must make Alt argues that left-wing 
parties favour high employment at the cost of higher inflation while 
right-wing governments prefer low inflation at the expense of higher 
unemployment 

Our results are summarised in Tables 4 and 4(a) What stands out in 
these blocks of regressions 1s the consistent effect of government 
ideology Government ideology ıs a strong and statistically significant 
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predictor of the inflation rate throughout the additions of control 
variables The parameter estimate indicates that the inflation rate tends to 
increase, as the government becomes more liberal This supports the 
arguments made by Alt We believe that the effects of government 
ideology are largely indirect and therefore not captured in the parameter 
estimate A path analysis would allow us to estimate the total effects of 
the government ideology variable This analysis will be incorporated into 
the model in later revisions For now, however, we are interested in the 
existence of the relationship between government ideology and policy 
outputs than the total magnitude of the effect 

Labour unionisation has emerged as the strongest effect among the 
control variables The p-coefficient indicates that the inflation rate 
increase as labour union membership increases This 1s understandable 
for two reasons First, because we know that higher labour union 
membership 1s a significant predictor of left-wing governments which, in 
turn, lead to higher rates of inflation Second, higher labour union 
membership ts positively correlated with higher employment rates This, 
in turn, leads to higher inflation rates This 1s reflected in the negative 
parameter estimate for our unemployment variable 

Finally, our measure of globalisation of the economy has a 
statistically effect upon the inflation rate The positive regression 
parameter estimate tells us that the inflation rate increases when the 
economy becomes more dependent upon imports and exports This 1s 
because it leaves nations more vulnerable to price fluctuations on 
imported goods 


Conclusions 


To comprehend the relationship between the ideological complexion of 
the government and policy outputs we have looked at three distinct areas 
of public policy, 1e, welfare spending, government employment and 
inflation rate Each of these areas represent opportunities for left or right 
parties to pursue distinct policy outputs which reward their constituents 
for their electoral support However, other theorists hypothesise that 
factors other than political impinge on the ability and/or desire of parties 
to affect policies 

Our findings demonstrate that there 1s a middle ground between these 
competing schools of thought where the truth lies We find that parties 
do implement distinct policies with respect to controlling of government 
employment and the rate of inflation, according to their ideological 
agendas And also that external factors, not directly within the 
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government's control, do exert greater influence on policy outcomes than 
the ideological complexion of the government This does not, however, 
mean that governments do not try to perform as promused For example, 
in the case of inflation, regression estimates demonstrate that the degree 
to which the nation 1s integrated into world trade plays the greatest role 
m determining whether the inflation rate rises or falls However, the 
ideological complexion of the government consistently demonstrates a 
strong relationship with the dependent variable of inflation Even though 
the government's actions are constrained, ıt still attempts to produce 
inflation policy which 1s consistent with its base of electoral support In 
the case of welfare spending, the government’s ideology has no impact 
As the national economy becomes more integrated into global trade, 
government will take a more active role in welfare spending regardless 
of their ideological ortentation 

To arrive at these findings, we tested our three dependent variables 
using rigorous time series techniques over nine European countries In 
one sense, our research builds upon previous studies by replicating and 
expanding ıt Our approach also improves upon previous research by 
incorporating multiple dependent variables into one data-set This 
enables us to apply the same standards of estimation to dependent 
variables in a manner more consistent than was done in previous studies 
This research also integrates theoretical approaches from a variety of 
disciplines While this study uses sophisticated comparative research 
methods, its centre of gravity 1s based 1n political theory 

Our finding that the policy preferences of the electorate still find 
voice in the policies 1s important This shows that elections, one of the 
primary methods by which the people reveal their preferences, still 
matter The policy domains which we examined were chosen because 
they represent issues on which there is a clear distinction between the 
preferences of the left and the right In other words, these policies were 
selected because left-wing and right-wing parties have traditionally 
supported distinct objectives 1n relation to them Therefore, in the pool of 
all policies, these policies should be subject to the greatest effect of 
politics If the parties are acting responsibly and are truly representing 
the preferences of their supporters, then we should expect to see the 
policies which the parties implement being equally distinct This analysis 
1s borne out in two of the policies, inflation and government 
employment In the case of welfare spending, once we allow for the 
openness of the economy, we see the parties’ policies losing their 
distinction 
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Note 


The author 1s grateful to Professor S L Sharma of Panjab University, Chandigarh and Prof 
A K Sharma of IIT, Kanpur, for their valuable comments and suggestions on the earlier 
draft of the paper 
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VIEWPOINTS AND COMMENTS 


‘Environment’ in Sociological Theory 


Indra Munshi 


Introduction 


It has been observed that 'contemporary forms of environmental 
degradation present one of the most, if not the most, complex and 
catastrophic dilemmas of modernity’ (Goldblatt 1996 Preface) There 1s 
a general agreement that the economic expansion of a century and half 
has had alarming consequences for the global environment Depletion of 
the ozone layer, air pollution, loss of forests and bio-diversity, extinction 
of plant and animal species, loss of marine life, soil and water pollution 
have occurred at an alarming rate Especially in post-war years, release 
of toxic matters into the environment, world-wide expansion of nuclear 
energy, acid rains, new chemical pesticides, non-biodegradable plastics 
and other harmful chemicals have come to pose a threat to life itself In 
the recent decades, however, we have witnessed the growth of 
environmental movements/conflicts, of environmental politics, which 
may play an important role ın checking the deterioration of our 
environment at the local and global levels 

The seriousness of the situation has led scholars to predict that the 
2lst century will be characterised by a massively endangered natural 
environment if the present trends of ecological devastation continue 
Further, 1t 1s predicted that this aspect will become increasingly dominant 
in all frelds-politics, foreign affairs, development policy, education, 
technology and research In what Weizsacker calls the Century of the 
Environment, the ecological imperative will determine law and 
administration, city planning and agriculture, arts and religion, 
technology and economy Intervention for a radical transformation in the 
contemporary situation, which he terms Earth Politics, alone can salvage 
the future (Weizsacker 1994 10) 

In this context, two important issues emerge the causes and 
consequences of environmental degradation 1n modern societies, and the 
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role environmental politics can play to curb environmental degradation 
Scholars have pointed to the limitations. of the theoretical legacy of 
classical social theory of Marx, Weber and Durkheim for examining the 
issues mentioned above 

Weber’s work shows the least engagement with the natural world 
Even Marx and Durkheim, Goldblatt argues, who saw the relation 
between human societies and the natural world as central to historical 
change, did not pay much attention to the impact of economic and 
demographic processes on ecosystems In fact, classical social theory 
was concerned more with how pre-modern societies had been 
constrained by their natural environments than with how industry in 
modern society led to environmental degradation Nor could it see at the 
time that capitalism would prove to be environmentally problematic in a 
fundamental sense 

Others like Ted Benton do, however, argue that there 1s much in the 
corpus of Marxian historical materialism which 1s compatible with an 
ecological perspective(Benton 1989 63) According to them, Marx and 
Engels did recognise the historical necessity of human dependence upon 
external conditions 1n nature and limits to their social activity Textual 
evidence suggests that Marx quite explicitly advocated ecological 
sustainability as a ‘regulating law’ which would govern socialist 
agriculture as different from its capitalist form (bid 83) It ıs often 
pointed out that one of Engels’ earhest works The Condition of the 
Working Class in England was a denunciation of the environmental 
consequences of capitalist mdustrialisation’ 

David Pepper’s view 1s that Man-Nature dialectic 1s central to 
Marxism Man (read human being) transforms nature by means of 
labour Because this process of transformation is a social one, human 
beings shape their own society and their relations with their fellow- 
beings by shaping nature In the process of knowing nature 1n order to 
transform 1t, human beings transform themselves to a higher intellectual 
plane (Pepper 1986 163) Social development, observes Pepper, with its 
changes 1n the relations of production, 1s closely bound up with the social 
action of transforming nature ın organised labour, ‘acting upon socially- 
derived knowledge of nature’s laws, and upon socially-based perceptions 
of what 1s needed from nature and what nature can offer’ (Ibid 163) 

The time element, therefore, Pepper argues, cannot be left out of 
Marxist discussion on human-nature relationship ‘Different forms of 
perception and modification of nature correspond to specific historical 
stages of human development This, then, 1s what 1s meant by the term 
historicity of nature, and we see today a nature that almost entirely bears 
testimony to the intimacy of the man-nature relationship over time a 
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historically-produced nature ’(/bid 163) In the dialectic between 
nature and humans, according to Pepper, there 1s no separation between 
the subject or the object, they exist 1n an ‘organic intimacy of constant 
interaction, (Jbid 163) 

Nevertheless, it 1s this limited legacy in social theory of an 
1nadequate conceptual framework to understand the complex interaction 
between societies and environment and to recognise the negative impact 
of the interaction on the environment, that 1s considered partially 
responsible for the neglect of environmental concerns in mainstream 
sociological theory Redchft argues that in the light of these intellectual 
precedents, ıt ıs not surprising that ecological variables are not 
incorporated in sociological analysis (1987 9) 

Giddens, too, observes that although all three authors, Durkheim, 
Marx and Weber saw the degrading consequences of industrial work 
upon human beings, none foresaw that the furthering of the ‘forces of 
production’ would have large-scale destructive potential in relation tothe 
materal environment ‘Ecological concerns’, he concludes, ‘do not 
brook large 1n the traditions of thought incorporated into sociology, and 
it 1s not surprising that sociologists today find ıt hard to develop a 
systematic appraisal of them’ (Giddens 1990 8) 

Murphy points out that the theme of the embeddedness of social 
action in the processes of nature 1s still poorly integrated into mainstream 
sociology The research on this theme has not yet influenced general 
sociological theory, which continues to proceed ‘as if nature did not 
matter’ (Murphy 1997 19) Sociology, he observes, has correctly 
emphasised the importance of the social, but this has been so exaggerated 
that there 1s a blindness to the relationship between the processes of 
nature and social action The assumed dualism between social action and 
the processes of nature, with sociology focusing solely on the former as 
independent variable has resulted in sociology ignoring the dialectical 
relationship between the two This kind of sociology misses the crucial 
distinguishing feature of our times which is the manipulation of nature 
by means of science and technology ın order to attain our material goals, 
and thereby disrupting the equilibrium in nature which ın turn reacts 
upon and threatens human constructions (Ibid 8-9) 

In recent times, however, environmental concerns, both the origins 
and nature of environmental deterioration, and the emergence of 
environment centred politics have been articulated in sociological 
writings Anthony Giddens, Ulrich Beck, Clause Offe, Jurgen Habermas 
and others have addressed themselves to these issues After an overview 
of the ideas developed by some of the thinkers, I will attempt to outline 
the environmental concerns of social scientists 1n India, and end with 
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some suggestions on how environment could be incorporated in 
sociology teaching and research in India 


Environmental Concerns and Contemporary Social Theory 


The question of causes and consequences of the present ecological crisis, 
a more recent concern, is significant to modern social theory The 
modern society 1s seen to be characterised by large-scale environmental 
degradation Through an extensive discussion on risk, for example, 
several scholars, including Giddens (1990) and Beck (1992), highlight 
the catastrophic character of the society The hitherto neglected area of 
the relation between human beings and nature and the deleterious effect 
of human action upon the latter, especially in the last century and a half, 
has emerged as a major issues Another important issue in contemporary 
theory 1s the growth of environmental politics/movements which offer a 
challenge to the modern industrial/capitalist mode of production and 
consumption which are essentially environmentally destructive What 
follows ts an elaboration of some of these issues 

In Giddens’ view, the debate about whether capitalism or 
industrialism has been the prime mover in shaping the modern world, 
until relatively recently, ignored the destructive effects but modern 
production systems may have upon the environment (Giddens 1987 49) 
Giddens argues that capitalism combined with industrialism 1s 
responsible for the environmental crisis In his later works, 1n particular, 
he attributes environmental problems to the modern industrial societies 
and to the industrial sectors in the developing countries Whatever the 
origins of the crisis, the modern industry, shaped by the combination of 
science and technology, he believes, 1s responsible for the greatest 
transformation of the world of nature than ever before (Giddens 1990 
60) 

Ulrich Beck distinguishes the modern society from the earlier ones 
as the risk society, characterised by its catastrophic potential resulting 
from environmental deterioration In the pre-industrial societies, risks 
resulting from natural hazards occurred, and by their very character 
could not be attributed to voluntary decision-making The nature of risk 
changed in the industrial societies Industrial risks and accidents at work 
sites, or dangers of unemployment resulting from the changes in the 
economic cycles, could no longer be attributed to nature These societies 
also developed institutions and methods to cope with the dangers and 
risks, 1n the form of insurance, compensation, safety etc In fact, Beck 
sees the welfare state as ‘a collective and institutionalised response to the 
nature of industrialised risks The risk societies are characterised by 
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increasing environmental degradation and environmental hazards ‘At the 
centre les the risks and consequences of modernisation, which are 
revealed as irresistible threats to the life of plants, animals, and human 
beings Unlike the factory related or occupational hazards of the 19th and 
first half of the 20th centuries, these can no longer be limited to certain 
localities or groups, but rather exhibit a tendency to globalisation 
(Beck 1992 13) 

At the same time these societies are also characterised by greater 
environmental laws and legislation And yet, no individual or institution 
appears to be specifically accountable for what happens Through various 
means, the elite 1s able to effectively conceal the causes as well as the 
consequences of hazards and risk of late industrialisation Beck calls this 
'organised irresponsibility’ In the face of environmental risks and 
hazards of a qualitatively different kind, both real and potential, earlier 
modes of coping with them also break down Yet when large-scale 
disasters like Chernobyl occur, protests do break out which challenge the 
legitimacy of the state and other institutions that appear powerless to 
manage the problems In this context, a number of new forms of protests 
emerge, outside the conventional class politics and parliamentary 
institutions (Beck 1995) 

Giddens offers two explanations for the emergence of environmental 
pohtics as a response to the ecological threats and thus 'a politics 
mobilised by interests’ in self-preservation and as a response to the 
normative emptiness of modern urbanism and thus as ‘a politics 
mobilised by ideal values and moral imperatives’ Ecological 
movements, he observes, compel us to confront those dimensions of 
modernity which have been hitherto neglected Furthermore, they 
sensitise us to subtleties 1n the relation between nature and human beings 
that would otherwise remain unexplored (Giddens 1987 49) Habermas 
sees the ecology movements as a response of the life-world to its 
colonisation Since they are an expression of the reification of the 
communicative order of the lrfe-world, further economic development or 
technical improvements in the administrative apparatus of government 
cannot alleviate these tensions The new conflicts/movements reflect 
problems that can only be resolved through a 'reconquest of the lfe- 
world by communicative reason and by concomitant transmutations 1n 
the normative order pf day lfe’(/bid 242-243) For Habermas, 
capitalism 1s the primary cause of environmental degradation 

All these social theorists emphasise the need for democratisation of 
state power and civil society Giddens suggests that not just the impact, 
but the very logic of unchecked scientific and technological development 
would have to be confronted 1f further harm 1s to be avoided He adds 
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that since the most consequential ecological 1ssues are global, forms of 
intervention would necessarily have a global basis (1990 170) New 
forms of local, national and international democracy may emerge and 
form an essential component of any politics that seeks to transcend the 
rsks and threats of modernity Habermas, while recognising the 
limitations of modern state power, argues for the creation and defence of 
a public sphere in which a rational democratic discourse can occur Beck 
argues for an ecological democracy as the central political response to 
the dangers of the risk society Previously depoliticised areas of decision- 
making that profoundly affect the environment must be made available 
for public scrutiny and debate Research agendas, development plans and 
introduction of new technologies must be made open for discussion and 
at the same time legal and institutional controls on them must be made 
more effective All the above cited scholars point to the limitations of the 
predominantly representative rather than participatory character of liberal 
democracy being an essential pre-condition for creating environmental 
sustainability 

Goldblatt suggests that degradation, perception and protest must be 
viewed in the context of new kinds of knowledge by which the 
environmental problems are revealed and made available to the people 
Lowe and Morrison highlight the role of mass media ın spreading the 
new kinds of knowledge (1984)? Thus, ideas of quality of life, body and 
health, aesthetic and even spiritual attitudes to nature have acquired a 
salience in environmental politics The environmental problems, 
according to Goldblatt, have stretched the time horizon of the political 
discourse to include intergenerational justice and sustainability into the 
political moral vocabulary Similarly, the environmental degradation and 
threats faced by the developing world have been traced to the economic 
and political activities of the west, stretching the geographical horizon of 
the contemporary concerns (1996 152) 

In this context, mention must be made of the large body of literature 
that has appeared on what has been called new social 
movements/politics, which include ecological movements and politics 
The new paradigm, according to Claus Offe, can be understood as the 
‘modern’ critique of further modernisation in the advanced industrial 
societies of the west This critique is based on major segments of the 
educated new middles class and carried out by unconventional, informal 
and class unspecific mode of action of this class (1985 1986) All major 
concerns of the new socio-political movements converge on the 1dea that 
life itself (and good life as defined by modern values) 1s threatened by 
the blind dynamics of military, economic, technological and political 
rationalisation, and there are no sufficiently reliable barriers within the 
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dominant political and economic institutions. to prevent them from 
becoming disasters This explains the adoption and legitimation of 
unconventional modes of action (bid 853) 

Most writers on the subject agree that the emergence of new social 
groups, new interests, and new values which cut across traditional class- 
based alignments, pose a fundamental challenge to the existing political 
system The new ecological movements question and challenge the 
central values and ideology of modern industrial society, much of the 
modern technology and the centralised industrial (not just capitalist) 
mode of production and consumption resulting m high-growth, energy 
consuming and environmentally damaging way of life (Sarkar 1993 25, 
Cotgrove and Duff 1980 337-347) These movements (also called the 
extra-parliamentary movements) put forward the view that the economy 
should be based on parsimonious use of natural resources They also 
have advanced new conceptions of development and progress 
Development of the forces of production means for them development of 
soft and intermediate technology, progress means for them primarily 
societal, spiritual and psychological progress (Sarkar op cit. 25) 

Some authors point to the emergence of another form of politics, the 
world civic politics, practised by transnational environmental groups 
These groups occupy arenas separate from the realm of government for 
organising and carrying out efforts for environmental protection These 
arenas are found in the so-called global civil society, the level of 
associational life which exists above the individual and below the state, 
but also across national boundaries (Wapner 1996 3-4) 


Environmental Concerns and Social Sciences in India 


Among the pioneers who showed great sensitivity to the relationship 
between humans and their environment was Patrick Geddes, the founder 
of the Department of Civics and Sociology 1n Bombay Technological 
advances and urbanisation had profoundly altered that relationship He 
devoted much of his time to the task of planning the urban environment 
with the clear purpose of ‘preservation of the best historical traditions of 
the past, the involvement of the people in their own betterment and the 
rediscovery of past traditions of city building which deliberately 
expressed the aesthete ideals of the community’ (Meller 1990 190) The 
large number of reports which he prepared on Indian cities bear 
testimony to this commitment to improving the urban environment in 
order to enhance the quality of life of people Giddens’ ideas were 
enthusiastically taken up by Radhakamal Mukherjee But, by and large, 
environment remained outside the sociologists’ concern 
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More recently, since the seventies, a large amount of information on 
the nature and extent of environmental degradation has become 
available The publication of the State of India's Environment reports in 
1982 and 1985 by Delhi-based Centre for Science and Environment 
marked an important beginning A large number of journalists have been 
reporting on a variety of issues related to environmental degradation, 
people's protests and major controversies regarding the development 
projects of the government Social activist groups have organised local 
and national level struggles against the increasing control over natural 
resources by the state, to the exclusion of local communities from the 
resource bases 

Guha suggests that a pioneering effort 1n conducting studies of 
village ecosystems was made by the Centre for Appropriate Science and 
Technology for Rural Areas (ASTRA) in Bangalore AKN Reddy, a 
professor of chemustry, the prime mover of ASTRA, was an early 
exponent of environmentally sound development In an essay of 1978, he 
identified the goals of 'eco-development' as the satisfaction of basic 
needs of the poor, endogenous self-reliance in terms of using local raw 
materials and through social participation and control, and harmony with 
the environment (Guha 1997 347) 

There has also been a spurt in social science research in the last two 
decades A number of scholars turned to the colonial period to 
understand the ecological changes over time There 1s a general 
agreement among the scholars that colonial period was an important 
watershed ın the ecological history of India Although it was neither the 
first nor the worst phase of environmental disruption, as Pouchapadass 
observes, ‘it undeniably set in motion processes (economic, 
demographic, social, administrative, legal) that stimulated the overuse of 
natural resources and have proved difficult to reverse (Pouchapadass 
1995 2059) Several studies have focused on the social and 
environmental consequences of colonial state intervention, its effect on 
the indigenous social, cultural institutions and practices of resource 
management, and social protests over control of resources (See Guha 
1989, Rangarajan 1996, Arnold and Guha 1994, Munshi 1993, 
Whitcombe 1972, Sengupta 1980, Tucker 1979, Grove 1995) 

The depletion of natural resources in the contemporary context, the 
changed used and management of these resources and their effect on 
local communities, and the need for an alternative system of resource 
management have been the subjects of many studies conducted by social 
scientist in general (See Jodha 1986, Chopra et al 1989, Fernandes and 
Menon 1987, Nadkarni 1989, Agarwal 1986) There has been some 
discussion on gender and environment, and on the notion of eco- 
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feminism in. recent. times (Shiva 1988, Agarwal 1991, 1997, 
Venkateswaran 1995) 

Discussion among the activists and the social scientists have also 
centred around the environmental and social costs of development 
planning in India, the latter invariably being borne by the poor Several 
studies, including those of Rao (1995) and Sharma (1996) have 
underlined ıt Although ıt 1s recognised that environmental degradation 
threatens all, irrespective of people's wealth, privilege, status or class, 
the fact nonetheless remains, especially in the developing countries like 
India, that the weak, the poor and the underprivileged are the worst 
victims of ıt Displacement, marginalisation and deterioration of the 
quality of lıfe of large sections of the population, the tribals, nomadic 
communities, craftsmen, the urban and the rural poor and women, as a 
result of the economic policies of the government have concerned both 
social scientists and activists alike The aim 1s to work out an alternative 
framework of development which would combine sustainability with 
equity and social justice. It can hardly be overstated that everywhere 1n 
the developing countries, as 1n India, protests and struggles by rural and 
urban communities for control, access and management of natural 
resources upon which their lives and livelihood depend, are taking place 
and gaining worldwide recognition Friedman. and Rangan call it 
‘environmental action’ (1993 4) 

Contemporary ecological movements, especially the Chipko 
movement and the Narmada Bachao Andolan, as well as conflicts over 
natural resources like water, forest and fisheries have recently found a 
place in social science research 1n India (Shiva 1991, Gadgil and Guha 
1996, Baviskar 1995, Kurien 1993, Berreman 1989, Jain 1984, Omvedt 
1987) Conflicts/struggles over forest, water, fish, land, pasture and 
village commons being widespread all over the country, many studies on 
these aspects are needed, it 1s also a fact that there 1s a tradition of study 
of social movements in sociology 

Each of these areas needs to be further explored and researched 
before a comprehensive understanding of a situation as complex and 
varied as ours can emerge Social scientists must turn their attention to 
these issues which have so far been regarded as outside the purview of 
serious social science research, and left to environmentalists, journalists 
and activists 

The somewhat non-systematic and fragmentary character of the 
existing literature/discussion on issues concerning environment and 
society 1s reflected in the present article A sociological/social science 
perspective in the analysis of environmental issues 1s still emerging 
While a very broad area of study has opened up in the last two decades 
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or so, it still remains ton the margins of the disciplines unabsorbed and 
therefore not properly integrated Responding to the demands of social 
reality, sociologists are Just beginning to explore the many dimensions of 
the environmental problems of our times But the infinite possibilities for 
research and reflection exist amidst a relative poverty of theoretical and 
conceptual clarity 

The task 1s rendered difficult, to my mind, by the fact that analysis of 
environmental issues and problems must necessarily incorporate the 
historical and the global context just as 1t must be truly interdisciplinary 
for an insightful understanding to emerge One can only hope that 
sociologists ın India will pay serious attention to issues related to 
environment and society not because they are currently in vogue, but 
because they represent a major challenge of our times 


Conclusion 


On a more general level, it 1s amply clear that the most crucial 
contradiction of our times 1s the one between industrial/capitalist mode 
of production and consumption on the one hand, and ecology on the 
other There are external constraints to growth which are rapidly being 
violated, causing loss of physical and mental well-being Not just one 
class but all sections of society suffer or may suffer from the ecological 
and socio-ecological consequences of this mode An awareness of the 
threat to survival has given rise to a new kind of politics and political 
action which questions and challenges the agenda of development, and 
puts forward 1deas of alternative development, hfe style, values, 1n other 
words, a more 'sustainable human development"? Given the fundamental 
nature of these issues, 1t 1s only right that they should form the basis for 
sociological enquiry 

The ecological/environmental perspective opens up the hitherto 
unexplored dimensions of some of the important areas of sociological 
concern 


- As a powerful critique of the modernisation/development 
agenda, this perspective brings out the unsustaimabihty of the 
project The industrial capitalist mode of production and 
consumption destroys the very resource base necessary for its 
existence, but even more, threatens human life itself 

- With the growth of ecological politics and movements, a new 
area of sociological enquiry has opened up which transcends the 
conventional dichotomy of the right and left politics, cuts across 
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class divisions and even national boundaries and creates spaces 
for activism within the civil society using the popular initiative 
In a fundamental sense, ıt calls for a redefinition of the relation 
between human beings and their natural environment, and a 
reconsideration of the effect of human action upon nature More 
than ever before, the view that nature must be mastered, 
controlled and used for the satisfaction of ever-increasing human 
needs, that 1s, the ideology of the industrial mode, 1s being 
seriously challenged 


More recently, a course on environment and society should form a 
part of sociology curriculum at the post-graduate and under-graduate 
levels It could include the following themes among others the changing 
human-nature relationship in history and the role of science and 
technology, perspectives on environment/ecology and society in 
sociology and anthropology including the recent contributions of social 
science theorists on the nature and causes of environmental degradation 
ın modern society, environmental critique of development, gender and 
environment, and environmental politics/movements With specific 
reference to India, emphasis could be laid on the nature and 1mpact of 
environmental degradation in colonial and post-colonial contexts, 
traditional systems of resource management, depletion of resources and 
its effect on local communities, environmental struggles/conflicts, recent 
experiments at resource management by the local communities/groups, 
and social and environmental impact of development projects 


Notes 


1 It may be of interest to note that the hostility of ‘green’ writers to socialism tends to 
focus on the disastrous environmental record of the socialist societies of Eastern 
Europe The Marxist tradition ıs widely condemned for its ‘productivist’ values A 
widespread tendency among these wrnters is to represent ecological politics as 
transcending the whole traditional opposition of left and right in politics Both are 
seen to be dedicated to industrial growth, to the expansion of the means of 
production, to materialistic ethnic as the best means of meeting people's needs, and to 
unimpeded technological development For an ecologist, the debate between the 
protagonists of capitalism and communism 1s irrelevant 

Among the writers who believe that ecological perspective is compatible with a 
wide range of social and political ideologies, that the hnk between socialism and 
ecology 1s not obvious but has to be forced are B Commoner, Andre Gorz, R Bahro 
Attempts have also been made to synthesise ecology with other political perspectives 
such as anarchism and femmism The works of M Bookchin are widely known for 
the former view whereas the classic work by Carolyn Merchant represents the latter 
view(Benton 1989 52) 

2 Philip Lowe and David Morrison highlight the role of mass media m popularising 

environmental issues The media have responded so enthusiastically due to the 
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overly moral as opposed to political nature of the arguments raised Though 
environmental protests do not necessarily express complaint against capitalist 
system it 1s often a complaint against capital's performance and has the potential to 
become a full blown attack against capitalism. They highlight the 10le of the media 
in providing information critical of industrialism, to question science's achievements 
and thus raise doubts about industrial structures which science legitimates(Lowe and 
Morrison 1984 75) 

3 Bob Sutcliffe suggests that the two terms ‘human’ and ‘sustainable development’ 
can be combined into ‘sustainable human development’ ‘Human Development’ 
means a process of social and economic change whose main motive is to produce a 
radical improvement in the material and cultural standard of living of people now 
suffering deprivation ‘Sustamable development’ can be defined as changes in 
human materials activities which radically lessen the depletion of non-renewable 
resources and the harmful pollution of the environment, which lengthens the time 
over which human material needs can be met Sutchffe develops an argument that 
there 1s no logical reason why these two should not be combined(Sutcliffe 
1995 244) 
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Viewpoints and Comments 


The Changing Face of Feminism: 
Dilemmas of the Feminist Academic 


Sherry Sabbarwal 


The past couple of decades have seen a profusion of feminist work 1n the 
academia, a great part of such work being in the humanities and social 
sciences Many subjects, such as literature and art, have been influenced 
and even transformed by feminist writings The blooming of feminist 
theory has been accompanied by the emergence of another field, that of 
Women's Studies, which may take the form of an exclusive department, 
or topics related to women may be included ın different course curricula 
Whatever its form, Women’s Studies ıs an integral part of the feminist 
project, and the presence of the doctrine of feminism and feminist theory 
within the university education system ıs an established fact However, in 
this write-up, I would like to allude to some problems regarding the 
theoretical framework(s) related to feminism as also the actual everyday 
grounded behaviour of those engaged ın this pursuit Is feminism truly a 
success story? Are the feminist academics fighting against the 
conservative forces, and side by side, becoming the authors of reform? 
Or ıs it all a fantasy, a falsehood, and above all, wishful thinking aimed 
at deluding ourselves? 

I have tried to look at these questions by taking up two issues First, 
what 1s the state of feminist studies today and second, what are the 
feminist academics actually doing The first I shall deal with by taking 
recourse to secondary sources, while the second 1s examined from my 
own experiences as a professional 1n higher education 


Feminism and Feminist Theory 


Let's begin with feminism itself There 1s always a problem explicating 
terms like feminism Simply put, feminism can be defined as the doctrine 


advancing the view that women are systematically disadvantaged and are 
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advocating a collective or individual struggle for equality Defined this 
way, feminism 1s a political position Feminism and feminist are political 
labels, implying support for the objectives of the women's movement 
which emerged in the 1960s, and the feminist critique 1s a distinctive 
political discourse-a critical and theoretical exercise directed against 
patriarchy and sexism (Moi 1989) However, feminism can also be 
defined as a social movement to achieve certain specified aims In other 
words, feminism 1s the review of past knowledge and also the font of 
new learning which offsets what was there earlier But it 1s also a source 
of action based on this knowledge, opposing all that which 1s not 
feminist, underscoring male domination and demanding rectification 
Feminist theory, similarly, 1s the critical analysis of the dynamics of 
gender and sexuality, a basic objective of which 1s to analyse gender 
relations-to see how gender relations are formed and experienced, how 
we think of them, or, more importantly, how most of the time we do not 
think of them (Kemp and Squires 1997) Feminism and feminist theory, 
m this sense, consist of a range of political opinions that seek to analyse 
and eliminate sexual oppression, in both its theoretical and practical 
forms 


Feminism or Feminisms? 


The variance within feminisms 1s well-known, based on the different 
motivations, methods and experiences of feminist academics Usually, 
one can distinguish two distinct waves of feminism The first wave spans 
the period from mid 1800s to early 1900s In terms of theory, the anti- 
male-stream theory was the first feminist challenge to male political and 
social orthodoxy Male theoretical dominance was considered to be 
present at the personal, philosophical, and political levels of society This 
approach asked the basic questions about the equahty of relations 
between men and women and held that all social and political thought 1s 
focussed on sexual domination It pointed out that like class and 
ethnicity, gender also needed to be recognised as an independent site of 
mequality instead of being bunched with an assortment of other 
inequalities The main features of anti-male-stream feminist theory 
during the first wave were-recognition of women as valuable objects of 
inquiry, the belief that not only are they worthy of being researched, but 
should themselves be the researchers, the view that women should be 
political activists questioning male dominance, and the notion of some 
Marxist scholars that women need freedom not merely from patriarchy 
but also from racism and a class-based society where they are exploited 
both as low paid workers and domestic labour (Murray and Tulloch 
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1997) This view opposed the bourgeiois feminism of the class-based 
women's movement 

On the action front this period saw the campaigns for women's 
enfranchisement and the extension of civil rights to women as the 
classical liberal rights perspective dominated the thinking of this period 
During the first wave, the emphasis of feminism was on equal rights of 
men and women within society The first wave feminists demanded 
equality ın a gendered world They aspired to be like men, looking for 
equal political, economic, social, and even equal medical rights, equal 
pay, right to abortion, professional recognition etc They also believed 
that the problems they encountered as women and their solutions were 
universal However, the main contention of first wave feminism was that 
it 1s the patriarchal society that oppresses women and its solution lies in 
the establishment of formal equality between men and women 

The second wave began 1n 1960s One of the most significant and 
visible academic results of feminism during the second wave was the 
establishment of a new scholastic subject called Women’s Studies, which 
focussed on the til] then invisible half population of the globe Women’s 
Studies came into being towards the end of 1960s Since university 
students in those days formed a major chunk of those engaged ın social 
movements, it was natural that the issues they were raising became part 
of the subject So, the feminist cause in its second stage was carried on 
within the universities in the form of Women’s Studies departments Its 
initial task was consciousness raising, 1n other words, bringing to fore 
women’s oppression and rectifying the gendered imbalance in social 
sciences by questioning why there was an almost complete non-presence 
of women’s perspectives in social sciences The need for the subject of 
Women’s Studies was felt as the academic institutions and organisations 
were seen to be masculinist ın a dual sense (Stanley 1997) In the fust 
place, historically, the knowledge-makers, knowledge-guardians and 
knowledge-givers (teachers) have been mostly male For many centuries, 
these professions and statuses were unavailable to women and only in the 
last century have women been able to enter this field Secondly, 
knowledge 1s supposedly characterised by rationality, scienticism. and 
universalism, all these features being the opposite of emotionality, the 
natural and the particular, and all the binaries are associated with the 
alleged characteristics of the sexes Hence, the need was felt to develop a 
subject having women's point of view 

In terms of activity, this period was marked by a widespread growth 
in educational opportumties for women along with their entry into 
various previously all-male professions, the establishment of legislation 
on abortion and equal pay All this paved the way for feminist activism 
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This was also the time when Betty Friedan’s (1963) The Feminist 
Mystique was published and became a cult text The decade of 70s, 
moreover, saw the development of broad-based active networks of 
informal women's groups In this period, the core of feminism was its 
radicalism, its ultimate goal being a revolutionary transformation of the 
society This was also the time when more and more women were opting 
for careers 

The institutionalisation of Women's Studies and the entry of women 
in male bastions was at the time regarded as the crowning glory for 
academic and activist feminism However, soon 1t was being criticised on 
the grounds that Women’s Studies are incompatible with feminism 
because by becoming part of what 1s elitist 1n nature, namely, the system 
of higher education, they represent either the exploitation or the de- 
radicalism of feminism and the women’s movement It has even been 
said that those who pursue Women’s Studies only serve their own 
professional interests Their energies which should be directed towards 
the transformation of social relations are now frittered away in narrow 
scholastic battles for promotion and recognition 

Another question was also raised during this time. Is Women's 
Studies, as a distinct area of study, feminist 1n any way? It was argued 
that the two are very different with feminism being more radical than 
women's studies These criticisms were answered by others who argued 
that there need not be an unsurmountable distinction between the two 
For instance, Mary Evans (1982) contended that Women's Studies 1s 
Feminist studies Firstly, because Women’s Studies and Feminist Theory 
both challenge male intellectual hegemony by highlighting, depicting 
and recording the existence of women and also by showing that the 
existing knowledge 1s the outcome of the unequal distribution of social 
power between men and women Secondly, although the two 
areDifferentiated by saying that whereas femunist studies are always 
revolutionary, Women’s Studies are pro status quo by being part of a 
university set-up, to counter this, it has been argued that feminism itself 
comes in many forms-some of them not so radical-and there is no 
complete unity among feminisms and feminists It was further added that 
the connection between Women's Studies and feminist theory 1s plain 
enough All knowledge ts socially constructed and as a social construct it 
clearly reflects patriarchal 1nterests 1n this process Women's Studies as a 
new discipline has incorporated the feminist doctrine of women's 
oppression and examines how patriarchy 1s structured Hence, the two 
are not opposed in any way and are quite compatible 

Since the 1980s there 1s talk of a third wave of feminism which 1s 
given the name of postfeminism The postfeminist theory which includes 
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elements of poststructuralism, postmodernism and feminist cultural 
studies, highlights the misogynous nature of the male-stream theory It 
tries to study how the world 1s divided into a1eas of male interests and 
how the male-stream theory has silenced all things female and feminine 
(Murray and Tulloch 1997) The main features of postfeminism include 
(1) the rejection of universal constructs of truth, objectivity, neutrality, 
and employment of a theoretical stance which openly acknowledges the 
role of the observer and the spacio-temporal context within which 
knowledge is gained, as well as, a plurality of truths, (11) the rejection of 
the distinction between the objective knowledge and the subjective 
opinion, embracing instead the idea of inter-subyectivity (shared effects 
and functions) (ur) an interventionist orientation associated with 
concrete practice, (1v) as both deconstructing and reconstructing 
exercises on the one hand, it challenges the previously accepted 
discourses, and on the other, it develops new languages, models, methods 
and procedures, (v) emphasis on difference instead of dichotomous 
divisions, criticising the male-stream theory and, implicitly, also the first 
wave feminism for making use of binary oppositions like male/female, 
instrumental/expressive, body/mind etc, where one term 1s privileged 
over the other, (vi) rejection of rationality, 1e, of logic, reason and 
thought, which 1s the dominant form of knowledge in the male-stream 
theory 1n which the mind and not the body ts significant as 1t 1s the mind 
that exercises the scientific method to asceitain truth Of course, for 
postfeminism there 1s no truth, only truths (Grosz 1989) 

As mentioned earlier, feminist theory has been influenced by 
poststructuralist and postmodern analysis There 1s now an emphasis on 
difference and plurality, as it 1s argued that the traditional feminist 
analysis reflected the interests of the middle class white women from 
North America and Europe This new feminism 1s more sensitive to local 
and diverse voices of feminism and rejects a universalistic perspective on 
a single feminist standpoint In its new form, feminism goes beyond 
looking for gendered differences and seeks to identify a sexual 
differentiation internal to each subject (Kristeva 1981) The ultimate goal 
of postfeminism ıs transformation of knowledges which are harmful to 
women It has moved beyond the first wave agenda of material struggle 
for equal opportunity In fact, that project 1s seen as ‘totalising and 
sister The new stand is that the postfeminist movement should be 
based on individuals and the individual's needs Whereas earlier 
feminism was concerned with understanding and recording the 
commonly experienced oppression of women everywhere, the 
contemporary work emphasises the diversity of women’s 
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interrelationships Hence, the talk of feminisms and not feminism in the 
singular 


A Critique of Postfeminism 


The achievements of the feminist academic/theoretical field have been 
accompanied by intense and furious disagreements and criticisms It 1s 
said that the shift in postfeminism from a collectivist and political stance 
to a more individualistic and philosophical one has made it a highly 
intellectual endeavour Postfeminism 1s accused of being a theoretical 
diversion which, while giving us helpful msights on the human 
condition, weakens the feminist struggle for equality In the first place, 
the individualistic orientation of this feminism comes under attack For 
instance, Bell Hooks (1984) says that currently femimism seems to be a 
term without any clear meaning or 1mportance, almost meaningless Any 
woman who wants social equality with men 1s a feminist The focus 1s on 
individual woman's right to freedom and self-determination, women’s 
emancipation, freedom to decide her own destiny, freedom from sex 
determined role, from society’s oppressive restrictions, freedom to 
express her thoughts and to convert them into action-a liberal definition, 
evoking a romantic feeling of personal freedom But, for Hooks 
feminism ıs the struggle to end sexist oppression, by eradicating the 
ideology of domination If the view ‘Personal 1s Political’ ıs taken, 
implying that woman's everyday reality 1s informed and shaped by 
politics, then describing personal woe becomes synonymous with 
development of a political critical consciousness, thus individualising 
what is essentially a collective agenda This individualising position 
stalls the feminist movement Secondly, criticism has also come from 
marginalised women (working class, coloured, migrants) that 
postfeminism does not address their everyday concerns such as 
workplace problems, wage discrimination, gayism etc It appears that 
although postfeminism recognises, even stresses the idea of difference, 
this plurality itself turns against women of a certain type A clear class, 
ethnic and racial system working as feminists of a particular class, 
colour, nationality (especially in USA) are dominating the sphere of 
feminism and show no concern for the marginalised women’s causes 
The current form of feminism has, thus, been attacked by women of 
colour and non-western origin for being dominated by the values and 
interests of the white middle class women and ignorig class, racist and 
ethnic oppression of women by the feminist movement 

Thirdly, postfeminism 1s also accused of concentrating only on the 
overarching theory of patriarchy-the gender issues But the fact 
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overlooked ıs that for non-white, non-European women, the issues of 
class, colour and ethnic group may be more crucial than the issue of 
gender For non-western women, while fighting racial and ethnic 
discrimination, the allies will be non-western men and not western 
women So, the women who make gender their main preoccupation are 
those belonging to the dominant race, class or ethnic group(s) This has 
been brought into focus by women who belong to the less pnvileged 
groups As Nancy Cott (1987) says in The Grounding of Modern 
Feminism, the women’s rights tradition was historically initiated by and 
remains biased towards those who have the luxury to perceive 
themselves as ‘women’ first as they can gloss over their class, racial and 
other status identifications which are culturally dominant Gender 1s not 
the only basis of oppression Rather, there are multiple bedrocks of 
domination and no single basis can be treated as the key to the rest and 
all must be considered Fourthly, postfeminism's emphasis on difference 
instead of dichotomous divisions has also come under fire since this 
stress on difference can be further translated into the view that those 
who are oppressed should identify their own issues and targets and fight 
their own battle In other words, no one should speak for the oppressed 
other than the oppressed themselves But in real life we all need 
universal categories such as human rights, democratic civil society, 
sustainable development etc which may sometimes be the only 
protection available to the marginalised women due to cultural 
relativism 

Fifthly, a major criticism also is that postfeminism has made a clear 
separation of activists and theorists While postfeminists successfully 
produce volumes of writings on the feminist issues, they are unable to 
remodel even their workplaces what to say of thé social reality In fact, 
postfeminism disconnects women from activism in the name of 
difference since despite its recognition of women’s different needs, or 
maybe because of it, ıt 1s unable to foster in them a common 
commitment to end female oppression Instead, postfeminism has come 
to mean that because women have different voices they cannot speak in 
one voice which 1s like saying that women have no voice (Murray 1997) 
This 1s called the politics of retreat-this casual dismissal of women’s 
struggle The strongest drawback of postfeminism, however, 1s the lack 
of humanism in ıt The pursuit of individual’s liberation-psychological 
and physical-ignores this aspect Humanism involves a value 
commitment to humankind in general and also to the uniqueness of 
human personality And this 15 the missing link in postfeminism 

In short, postfeminism ıs accused of abandoning the first wave 
feminist project of promoting equality between men and women by 
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developing 1deas remote from the everyday problems and discourses of 
most women It 1s criticised foi its elitism, its inaccessible language, its 
anti-activist approach and its neglect of class, ethnicity and race 
Consequently, it 1s alleged that postfeminism ıs of little help to the needs 
of the oppressed women and 1s only useful for theoretical discourses and 
is neglecting the original mandate of feminism which was liberation of 
women from oppression and inequality This is not to say that the 
theoretical feminism which emerges from academia 1s not useful, it 1s 
essential not to forget that the first pledge of feminism 1s to transform all 
theory into practice Admittedly, since feminism is not limited to a single 
agenda or unified audiences, and the theoretical discourse does not deny 
other discourses, 1t would be reasonable to see feminist theory as just one 
of the many elements of a wider feminist endeavour Yet, 1t cannot be 
denied that such a focus on the theoretical 1s diverting energy and 
attention away from feminist activism. Its arrival 1n the academia has 
coincided with the passing of the once powerful network of grassroots 
organisations which in 1960s, 70s and early 80s were the very core of 
the women's movement 


The Feminist Academic 


Jane Gallop (1992) identifies the two agendas in front of the feminist 
academic The first 1s to maintain and advance one's standing as a 
femuust within academia The second 1s to be an academic within 
femmsm This two-fold endeavour creates an inconsistency of status, 
both as a feminist and an academic professional In truth, the 
professionalisation of feminism has created deep personal uncertainties 
for the female academic professionals 

Heie I would like to speak from experiences drawn from my 
everyday life as a feminist academic. The experiences are personal but 
not idiosyncratic and some other colleagues in the same profession, as 
also professionals in other fields, may find them somewhat familiar 
There are problems at both the theoretical and behavioural levels In the 
first place, there 1s the confusion regarding identity As Davis (1997) 
puts it, the feminist professional academic ıs first and foremost a (social) 
scientist’, then a ‘feminist’? and only rarely ‘female’ In other words, 
feminist academics are concerned mainly with the analysis of gender 
rather than with emancipation issues Secondly, the institutional 
recognition of feminists has spawned the emergence of the femocrat - a 
new breed who use feminism as a ladder for professional success instead 
of as a way to transform what goes around them Thirdly, feminist 
academics do not seem much concerned about their own construction 
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and presentation The subject matter of the multidiscipline of 
feminism/women’s studies/gender studies continues to be the suppressed 
woman and not the feminist woman All that 1s studied are the 
subjugated creatures, their plight, the causes and the cure, thereby 
reinforcing the frail, feeble and powerless stereotype of women Little 1s 
said about the resourceful women who have and are trying to bring about 
change By leaving out these women, feminism, too, becomes like the 
disciplines within which it 1s situated 

On the behavioural front concerning the everyday conduct of the 
professional feminist academic, the picture 1s even more dismal The role 
of the professional academic in the late 20th century is a topic of great 
interest It has been theorised by the postmodernists in terms of the 
rejection of the age of science and reason Nevertheless, I believe that 
although feminist academics have these sublime albert abstract 
theoretical concerns as well, but they must also have a more grounded 
agenda to combat In my experience, each feminist professional 
academic (including myself) experiences and displays the inconsistency 
between her feminist creed and the ‘ideal’ values, characteristics and 
attitudes of professionals Very briefly, I'll touch upon some of these 
dilemmas 

First, the feminist ideas, far from being a cry against domination and 
control in any form, become its very sources As we know, feminist 
beliefs and values are primarily a critique of the patterns of domination 
in the society and advocate every woman’s control over her life But as 
professionals, feminist academics believe that their erudition and 
expertise permit them complete authority over not only their own lives 
but also the lives of others This can be seen in their interaction with the 
support staff, junior colleagues and students Working as a professional, 
in this sense, presents profound contradictions to one's feminist beliefs 
Secondly, another basic tenet of feminism ıs the idea of ‘sisterhood’ 
indicating an intense personal sense of identification of the feminist with 
all women, irrespective of class, colour or rank and compassion for all 
victims of persecution and injustice As professionals, however, feminist 
academics may display a disdainful lack of respect for other human 
beings, especially other women who are non-professional, viewing them 
as inferiors, be they students, research assistants or clerical staff Here, 
again, everyday the feminist professionals are negating their feminism 
when they exercise their professional pomposity vis-a-vis the ‘others’ 
Thirdly, feminism as a movement 1s based on the view that since the 
persistigg male domination over women 1s the result of the legitimisation 
of une distribution of privileges, these disproportionate concessions 
should cease to exist But feminist professionals, like all professionals, 
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accept and even demand elitist privileges, which may range from 
determining one's work schedule, to making use (or misuse) of the 
support staff or even students to do one's personal work So, feminists 
with prestigious Jobs, high positions and salaries continue to exhibit a 
fissure between their doctrine and their being Finally, as I said earlier, 
feminism ıs a movement for change For an academic it involves the 
freedom to choose and research issues which are important to women’s 
liberation and emancipation Yet, ın reality it ıs one’s professional 
interests which determine the questions which should be raised, 
investigated, discussed and written about—what gels 1s what sells One's 
stamina and efforts are, thus, deflected away from things that count, 
towards subjects which are usually those that advance the dominant 
ideologies and are certainly not revolutionary or radical in any way 


Where Do We Go From Here? 


The question which arises then 1s what exactly 1s the role of the feminist 
academic professional (and all feminist professionals in general)? Is it 
that of the metropolitan cultured radical or 1s it ‘just a job in the public 
sector’ (Wise 1997)? Femunism's entry into the educational field was 
facilitated by various social, political and academic crusades in the west 
An embodied theory, situated knowledge and the politics of location 
were some of the initial demands of feminism (Rich 1979) But ın recent 
times, these aims have been lost sight of in the struggle to become part of 
the mainstream, 1e, to become feminist professionals working in 
prestigious universities and other organisations, involving a shift away 
from the periphery to the centre, into the sites (or seats) of learning and 
of power that comes with knowledge Most feminist academics, 
including myself, are increasingly confining themselves simply to the 
generation and extension of abstract theory while the more radical and 
reformative ways of thinking have been, if not abandoned, then at least 
trivialised 

The expectations most have from a feminist academic 1s that her 
feminism is about developing new knowledge, new ways of thinking 
and, most importantly, new ways of being That 1s not happening 
Instead, there has been a shift from the good old woman liberationist to 
being a mere armchair feminist, from activist to academic And because 
of this, feminism, despite being well established and having grown into 
an accepted and respected critical mode of analysis, no longer contains 
the political ethos of the women’s movement in the first wave, J do not 
know the solution to this predicament One thing 1s clear Fémunists 
cannot remedy this situation by staying away from professions They will 
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have to work in male defined and male dominated areas and 
organisations and boldly face the challenges thrown to them both as 
females and as femimsts Living out feminism is about re-examination 
and re-working of the dilemmas that we face as females, feminists and 
professionals Many women are already doing so, and quite successfully, 
I may add What is required further 1s to combine competent 
performance as professionals with the celebration of our womanhood, 
however difficult it may be Being effective professionals should not 
mean abandoning the female identity, as well as, compassion for those 
who may not be ın a privileged position like ours On my part, I hope I 
have made at least a beginning by boldly confronting these questions 
instead of hiding them behind a pretentious facade of feminism 
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Executive Committee of International Sociological 
Association: Plans Ahead 


The Executive Committee of the International Sociological 
Association (ISA) has 16 members (8 elected from the Research 
Committees and 8 from the National Associations) plus 4 office bearers 
a President and three Vice Presidents (one each for Research, 
Programme and Publications Committees) Of these 20 members, only 2 
members are from the South , a delegate from Nigeria and Sujata Patel 

Sujata Patel sees her brief as expanding the role and space of issue of 
sociology in the south so that the ISA can truly become international 
For various reasons, the presence of members and issues concerning 
sociology ın the south 1s marginal among the research committees It 1s 
being lobbied, therefore, to inctease the role of national associations in 
the executive The ISA executive has formed an eight member informal 
group with Goran Therborn as Chair to liaison with national associations 
and find ways in which issues of national associations can be integrated 
to the activities of the ISA A suggestion to have a Vice President for 
National Associations was also placed before the ISA executive A 
meeting of the Council of National Associations 1s planned to coincide 
with the executive committee meeting at St Magarita Island, Venezuela 
in May 2001 

In order to introduce a perspective from the south, the research 
coordination committee is asking all RCs to fill up a questionnaire on 
this issue The Programme Committee has accepted the suggestion to 
have a special session on National and Regional Sociologies in the Era of 
Globalisation as part of the plenary and also have special sessions of 
national associations running parallel to RC sessions at the Brisbane 
Congress in July 2002 

The Programme for the Brisbane Congress 1s ready The theme of the 
Congress 1s The Social World in the Twenty-First Century Ambivalent 
Legacies and Rising Challenges The first and last day will be 
Presidential sessions whose themes are Global Society or Fragmented 
World Trends in Economy, Culture and Politics and The Uses of 
Sociology The other thematic sessions will run parallel on the second, 
third and fourth day of the Congress These are 


I Inequality and Exclusion divided into three consecutive 
symposia A Markets and Inequality, B Knowledge and 
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Inequality, C Culures of Exclusion Conveners Sujata Patel, 
Elisa Reis and Goran Therborn 

Knowledge, Creativity and Communication, divided into three 
consecutive symposia A Knowledge and Social Change in 
Contemporary Societies, B The Social Processes of Creativity, 
C New Information Technologies, Communication and 
Networks Towards New Forms of Community? Conveners 
Marcel Fourmer, Arnaud Sales, Claus Offe 


III Sexuality, Family and Forms of Intimacy Conveners Stella 


IV 


Quah, Bernadette Bawin-Legros, jake Nyman 

Trauma The Ambivalence of Social Change divided into three 
consecutive symposia A The Evolving Theory of Social and 
Cultural Trauma, B Traumatic Perceptions and Experiences, C 
Coping with and Overcoming Traumatic Conditions Conveners 
Raquel Sosa Elizaga, Nikita Pokrovsky, Piotr Sztompka 
Difference and Politics divided into three consecutive symposia 
A Towards a Sociology of Difference, B Identity and 
Difference, C Pluralism and Difference Conveners Nilufer 
Gole, Jeffrey Alexander, Michele Wieviorka 


On the fifth day, there will be ‘special sessions’ running parallel on the 
following topics 


A 


B 


E 


E 


Focusing on Asia-Pacific Conveners Christine Inglis and 
Shuyiro Yazawa 

National and Regional Sociologies in the era of Globalisation 
Conveners Sujata Patel and Goran Therborn 

Women’s Movement at the Verge of the XXI Century 
Achievements and New Challenges Conveners Jan Marie Fritz, 
Linda Christiansen-Ruffman 

New Wave of Radical Mobilisation Anti-Globalisation 
Movements Conveners Claus Offe, Bert Klandermans 
(interested cooperator Raquel Sosa Elizaga) 

Linking Teaching and Research Innovative Experiences 
Convener Jennifer Platt 

Legal Institutions 1n a Crisis Convener Vincenzo Ferrari 


The ISA executive has decided to hold 2006 Congress in Durban 
Contact Sujata Patel on the following address 

Professor and Head, Department of Sociology, University of Pune 
Pune 411007, Tel 020-5676061 Ext 2172 (O) 020-5673625 (R) 020- 
5673899 E-mail spatel@unipune ernet in 
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Report of the 14th Conference of 
Marathi Samajshastra Parishad 


The 14th conference of the state level organisation of sociolgosits was 
held at Mahatma Basweshwar College, Latur on November 21 and 22, 
1999 As many as 177 teachers of sociology from all over Maharashtra 
participated ın the conference Hon'ble Shivray Patil, ex-Speaker of the 
Lok Sabha, inaugurated the conference with a thought-provoking talk 
He spoke on Mahatma Basweshwar’s philosophy of social equality, 
liberty and fraternity, which are the basic principles of present 
democracy He asserted that the thoughts of Basweshwar are very 
important from the sociological point of view Mahatma Basweshwar 
was the great social reformer of the 12th century 

In her presidential address, Dr Anuradha Bhoite expressed her 
iresentment on the politicisation of education in Maharashtra She also 
focussed on the development of Marathwada region Hon’ble 
Mallikaryunappa Bidve, president of Mahatma Basweshwar Shikshan 
Sanstha, gave an enlightening talk as the chairman of reception 
committee of the conference — Shri Bidveappa narrated the cultural 
heritage of Latur area and educational development of Latur city. Capt 
VV Dhoble, former in-charge Vice-Chancellor of Swami Ramanand 
Teerth Marathwada University, Nanded, also addressed the conference 

The first session on “Society, Education and Politics” was held on 
21st November under the chairmanship of Dr BS Baviskar About 20 
research papers were presented in this session on various aspects of 
society, education and politics and thoughtful deliberations followed In 
the evening the college presented a cultural programme for the delegates 

The second session on 22nd November, “Directions of the 
Development of Marathwada Region”, was held under the chairmanship 
of Dr(Mrs ) Sudhatai Kaldate About 15 papers were presented on 
various aspects of the development of Marathwada After the 
deliberations, the conclusion arrived at was that more attention should be 
given to the economic development of Marathwada 

After the second session, the general body meeting was held in 
which Dr Prakash Bobade, Secretary of the Marathi Samajshastra 
Parishad, presented the report of the Parishad and new managing body 
was elected for the next five years The following were elected 
unanimously President Dr AT Anbhule of Mahatma Basweshwar 
College, Latur, Secretary Dr RB Wagh, Principal of Venkatrao 
Deshmukh College, Babhalgaon, Treasurer Prof ST Gaikwad of 
Mahatma Basweshwar College, Latur The office of the Parishad was 
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shifted from Nagpur to Latur for the next five years The new Chairman 
of the Parishad, Dr AT Anbhule, thanked the delegates for the 
unanimous election of the office-bearers and members of the Executive 
Body of the Parishad He announced that this Parishad of Maharashtra 
State will soon be affiliated to the Indian Sociological Society 

The concluding function of the conference was held under 
chairmanship of Dr JM Waghmare, former Vice-Chancellor of Swami 
Ramanand Teerth Marathwada University, Nanded The Chief Guest at 
this function was Shri Baswaraj Patil, Chairman of Jai Jawan Jai Kisan 
Co-op Sugar Factory, Nalegaon 


A.T. Anbhule 

Convener of the Conference 
Mahatma Basweshwar College 
Latur(Maharashtra) 


New Members of the Society 


Membership No Name and Country/Place 
LMI 1942 G R Sahay, Baraut 
1943 Vivek Kumar, Lucknow 
1944 Sanjeev Kumar, New Delhi 
1945 Ayub Khan, Gwalior 
1946 M K Thakur, Goa 
1947 Prabha Mukesh Verma, Bhopal 
1948 Ambika Chandan, Jodhpur 
1949 S B Bora, Jodhpur 
1950 D C Choudhary, Darbhanga 
1951 Pragati Gihar, New Delhi 
1952 Gurupdesh Singh, Amritsar 
1953 Shalini Sharma, Ludhiana 
1954 Soumya Kumar, Mysore 
1955 Mridula Sahay, Lucknow 
1956 T Karunakaran, Madurai 
1957 N Kannan, Tirunelveli 
1958 Lakshmi Bhatia, New Delhi 
1959 Debasis Girt, New Delhi 
1960 S S Bisht, Dehra Dun 
1961 Rabindra Ray, Delhi 
1962 Roma Chatterji, Delhi 


1963 Dulali Nag, Delhi 
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Shruti Tambe, Pune 

Arnab Chatterjee, Calcutta 

S R Sharma, Delhi 

Abdullah Moh’d Abid Nabi Ahmad Gazan, 
Aligarh 

Anita Gaikwad, Latur 

Shereem Sadiq, Aligarh 

Pritinanda Mohanty, Keonjhar 

Jasmeet Sandhu, Amritsar 

K Bhyrappa, Tumkur 

H N Pandey, New Delhi 

Rajat Subhra Mukhopadhyay, Darjeelng 
Zainab Rahman, Dehradun 

Shalini Sharma, Delhi 

T Vijaya Pushpam, Hyderabad 

C Phan Rekha, Hyderabad 
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Indian Sociological Society 
List of donors to the National Office Fund 


As announced earlier, we are publishing the list of donors responded to our 
earlier appeals Following the discussion in the General Body meeting on 30 
December 2000 we appeal to the members again to send their donations at the 
earliest 


BS Baviskar Tulsi Patel Aneeta A. Minocha 
President Treasurer Secretary 
No Donor Amount 

(Rs.) 

Institutions 
1 Institute of Social Sciences, New Delhi 200,000 
2 Sulabh International, New Delhi 100,000 
3 The UB Group, Bangalore 100,000 
4 Sir Dorabjı Tata Trust, Mumbai 100,000 
3 Jyot: Limited, Baroda 25,000 
6 ICSSR, New Delhi 20,000 
7 A P Offset, New Delhi 5,000 
8 Gadodia Trust, Delhi 1,000 
Individuals 

9 Raghubir Singh, New Delhi 11,000 
10 Yogesh Atal, Gurgaon 10,000 
11 +B S Baviskar, Delhi 6,000 
12 N Jayaram, Bangalore 5,000 
13  Sudha Kaldate, Aurangabad 5,000 
14 T K Oommen, New Delhi 5,000 
15 CN Venugopal, New Delhi 5,000 
16 P N Mukherji, Mumbai 5,000 
17 . Victor S D'Souza, Bangalore 5,000 
18 | C Parvathamma, Mysore 5,000 
19 K V Nar, Gopeshwat 5,000 
20 Manmeet Kaur, Nahan 5,000 
21 N Vyaya, Hyderabad 5,000 
22 Raja Jayaraman, Australia 5,000 
23 Sherry Sabbarwal, Chandigarh 5,000 
24 G K Karanth 5,000 
25 Nandu Ram, New Delhi 5,000 
26 Hans Nagpaul, USA 4,200 
27 S Lazar, Bangalore 3,000 
28 | JM Panchanadikar, Pune 3,000 


29 Jose Muricken, Bangalore 2,500 
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30 Veda Sampath, Bangalore 
3] J K Pundir, Meerut 
32 S L Sharma, Chandigarh 
33 S P Punalekar, Surat 
34 Satish Saberwal, New Delhi 
35 B Bora, Golaghat 
36 CM Bhatia, New Delhi 
37 N R Sheth, Ahmedabad 
38 Ashok Kaul, Varanasi 
39 M K Chaturvedi, Varanasi 
40 M S Gore, Mumbai 
41 Radhika Ramasubban, Mumbai 
42 Y B Damle, Pune 
43 Rama Prasad, Shimoga 
44 . R Venkataratnam, Madurai 
45 Sujata Patel, Pune 
46 P B Parikh, Mumbai 
47 B R Bapuj, Hyderabad 
48 K N Sharma, Kanpur 
49 Patricia Uberoi, Delhi 
50 D P Saxena, Gorakhpur 
51 Kumar Suresh Singh, New Delhi 
52 Kusum Gautam, New Delhi 
53  Maitrayee Chaudhuri, New Delhi 
54  R K Singh, Patna 
55 Fazal Ahmad, Patna 
56 AM Shah, Delhi 
57 Ravinder Kaur, Delhi 
58 | Aneeta A Minocha, Delhi 
59 D Sundaram, Chennai 
60 Kusum Pathak, Indore 
61 Sumiucra Pathak, Indore 
62 A Satyanarayana, Allahabad 
63 M K Premi, New Delhi 
64 T K V Bhat, Udupi 
65 V S Dubey, Varanasi 
66 Mohini Anjum, New Delhi 
67 R D Maurya, Indore 
68 | Sakarama, Erode 
69 H P Singh, Sasaram 
70 Chandrika Shukla, Nasik 
71 Sadbano Ahmad, Aligarh 
72 Ravi Kapoor, New Delhi 
73 A Srinivasan, New Delhi 
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Geeta Jayaram, New Delhi 
Mohinderyt K Teja, Chandigarh 
Sumitra Das, Bhubaneswar 
Sushmita Ray Paul, Nadia 
George Mathew, New Delhi 
Balgovind Baboo, Bhubaneswar 
Berin Lukas, Bangalore 
Rajmohini Sethi, Chandigarh 
Lionel Caplan, U K 

PC Joshi, New Delhi 

P S Salunkhe, Islampur 

N Rajaram, Baroda 

V P Gadgil, Pune 

M J S Waraich, Chandigarh 
Leila Narayanan, Chennai 

H R Trivedi, Ahmedabad 

M N Srinivas, Bangalore 
Ragını P Shah, Baroda 

Jyoti Dilip Vora, Mumbai 
Pranjal Sarma, Sıbsagar 
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Style-Sheet for Reviewers 


The Sociological Bulletin has, over the years built up a reputation as an 
authoritative and lively journal and through your help and cooperation 
this reputation can be enhanced Here are a few tips on how to approach 
a book that you are reviewing for the journal A good review should 
whet the reader's appetite or warn her/him against a poorly conceived or 
executed book The review itself should be engaging and should bring 
out both the substance and the value of the book besides providing a 
judgement on its success 1n achieving its aims The following questions 
will be useful in writing the review 


$ Does the book have a clear and significant thesis and 
methodology? 

$ What 1s tts originality? 

$ What 1s the quality of the author's research and sources? 

s Is the book well written and clearly organized? 

Ku Is the appeal of the book narrow or broad? 

* Where does it fit ın its field? In sociology generally? 


Avoid a simple listing of the papers and contributors of a symposium or 
a collection Feel free to devote most of your space to the particulai 
papers or ideas you find most stimulating Avoid introducing the author 
of the book 

Let the merits of a good book be evident from your elaboration of its 
contents Restrain yourself from providing an introduction by writing 
about the author or about the general class of books to which the title 
under review belongs A _ purposive and concise review which 
concentrates on the contents of the book and shows liveliness and wit 
will be appreciated by the readers Instead of using adjectives and 
enthusiastic expressions, try to persuade the reader of the book’s worth 
by your reasoning If the book 1s part of a series and you wish to call 
attention to the merits of that series, please do so If you want to 
disagree with the author, explain her/his position sufficiently so that the 
reader can follow the argument Avoid making much over small defects, 
such criticisms may create a misleading impression of the book Your 
judgements, positive as well as negative, should be on the contents of the 
book and not on the personality or character of its author 

In your review, think of the book as a whole of its principle themes 
or topics, its most interesting lines of argument Do not write an abstract 
or a chapter by chapter outline 
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It 1s against the policy of the journal to publish unsolicited reviews If 
you are interested in reviewing books for Sociological Bulletin, please 
write directly to the Managing Editor, specifying your field of interest and 
your specialisatton 

General Instructions 
1 Please keep within the length allotted Send us two copies of your 
review-with double line space-and keep one with you Do not send a 
copy of your review to the author or editor of the work in question 
2 If you cannot submit your review on time, 1f you have reviewed the 
book already or are committed to review it elsewhere, please let us 
know at the earliest so that we can arrange an extension or find another 
reviewer If you decide either that the book you have agreed to review 
does not merit a review in Sociological Bulletin or that you are, for 
any reason, an inappropriate reviewer, please let us know immediately 

3 Since we want balanced judgements we expect you to decline to 
review a work when a sense of overriding personal affection, 
obligation, competition or enmity exists with the author 

4 Do not use a reference list, footnotes, or long quotations Your 
references to othe: works should be incorporated in the text 

5 For reviews of more than one book, list the books tn alphabetical order 
by author 

6 Once having agreed to review a book, please make sure that you send 
the review within the stipulated time Publishers and authors of books 
will be anxiously awaiting your expert judegment 

7 Please set-up your heading as shown 1n the format below, always 
double-line spaced, with wide margins on both sides of the sheet If 
possible, do provide us with a word count of your review The format 
shows you the order in which you should set your review article and 
the information that you must provide on the book along with the 
review 


Format of the Book Review 

o Word count of your review 

e Required information on book being reviewed | Author's full name, 
year of publication, full title, place of publication, name of the 
publishing house, total number of pages, and the price of the book, for 
example Ramakrishna Mukherjee 1989 The quality of life 
aluation in social research New Delhi Sage Publications Pp 309 
Rs 235 

e Text of Review 

e Name of Reviewer/Designation/Address 


Book Reviews 


A.P. Maheshwari 2000 Communalism Handled with a difference 
Delhi Ajanta Books International Pp 163 Rs 245 


The book under review 1s authored by Mr AP Maheshwari, an officer 
of the Indian Police Service The author is also a management graduate 
and the book is the outcome of his experience as a police officer in 
handling a communal violence in the city of Moradabad ın Uttar Pradesh 
The author analyses the causes of communal violence and discusses the 
administrative counter strategies and line of control, the fellow citizens’ 
positive contributions 1n diffusing volatile situations, positive leadership 
and guidance etc 

The book has 14 chapters of which the first three deal with (1) 
background of communal frenzy 1n Moradabad, (2) Moradabad beyond 
communal background, and (3) major incidents in Moradabad city 
Although the discussions are mainly centred in Moradabad city, they 
give insights to the readers to learn a lot generally about communal 
harmony, religious intolerance and its causes, communal violence and 
religious bigotry etc The book provides a great deal of information on 
the issue of communalism There are a number of action photographs to 
show the intensity of the problem They should be of great interest to the 
reader The book also contains some pencil sketches which give 
additional information and msights An added attraction of the book is 
the case studies which show how small and insignificant issues become 
causes of communal flare-ups 

Chapter IV 1s an account of administrative approach and style The 
theory of communal fertility 1s discussed 1n Chapter V Various 
dimensions and analysis of communal riots are provided in Chapter VI 
The chapters are not very academic ın nature but of practical wisdom 
The charts given are valuable support to the text 

Interdisciplinary approaches and solutions towards communal riots, 
media and riots, a suggestive model for police administration etc are 
provided in various chapters No doubt, the author’s academic 
background, together with his administrative positions, help him to deal 
with the topics with objectivity and seriousness At the same time, how 
far the strategies suggested by him will help others 1n similar situations 
of communal violence can be verified only when applied by others in 
similar situations The pre-assessment, SNOT analysis, team style, Job- 


analysis, merit rating, public cooperation etc. brought out by the author 
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are modern issues that may be applied in situations of communal riots 
and the police can test the success rate and arrive at its utility only if they 
yield good results 

On the whole, the author 1s successful in treating the subject and 
deserves to be congratulated on bringing out a study on a subject on 
which there exist no authoritative books The book 1s a welcome addition 
to the existing police literature and will be useful for those who are 
willing to understand the causes leading to communal violence and for 
those who want to initiate steps to contro! communal violence Police 
admunistrators, policy makers, political scientists, religious leaders, 
police officers, sociologists, criminologists and researchers will find the 
book useful 


Jacob John Kattakayam 
Academic Staff College 
University of Kerala, 
Thiruvananthapuram 


Ajay Dandekar(ed) 1998 Mythos and logos of the Warlis A tribal 
worldview New Delhi Concept Publishing Company Pp 159 Rs 250 


Compiled by Avellino Remedios, this book carries the Foreword by 
Rudolf C Heredia Warlis are a tribal group of Maharashtra located 1n 
the district of Thana The western side of the district 1s surrounded by 
Arabian Sea In an elaborate introduction to the study, Ajay Dandekar 
discusses the problems faced by the tribal group The Warlis are, in fact, 
a forest group of people For a long period of history, the tribe has 
remained isolated from the mainline civilisation of Maharashtra This has 
tended the Warlis to develop their own worldview They have their 
Bhagats who are said to be the ‘wise men’ of the community Quite like 
other tribals of the country, the Warlis follow animistic traditions They 
look at the God 1n the form of animals, plants and the natural elements 
They have the belief that the gods are found 1n the good spirits such as 
Yesu Gavelia This spirit protects them from all kinds of ailments and 
diseases This deity or spirit 1s felicitated during Diwali days Besides 
this spimt, there are a few other spirits which are worshipped by the 
people 

The Bhagat occupies an important status in the social and religious 
life of Warlis He 1s an intermediary between God and the people The 
author has done tremendous amount of field-work to compile the folk 
beliefs manifest ın several songs which indicate the worldview of these 
people There are a large number of myths which show the creation of 
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the tribe The Mahadev Khand, for 1nstance, shows that the Warlis have 
been created by Mahadeva This 1s 1n contradiction to the Hindu belief 
that Brahma has created the world Some other tribal deities have also 
been enumerated by the editor What 1s most praiseworthy 1s that the 
editor has given the mythology both in English and Marathi Besides 
religious songs which indicate the people's attitude towards life, the 
author has done an excellent ethnography of the Warlis He describes the 
life-cycle rtuals of the people This part of the book includes the 
description of marriage, dowry and other aspects of life At the end, a 
glossary has been provided which would prove to be quite helpful to the 
researchers 

The editor and compiler argue that the Warhs have not been 
successful to ‘protect themselves, or assert their human rights, oi 
preserve their indigenous culture’ Such a view about the Warlis seems to 
be sympathy-motivated It appears that the editor and the compiler are 
enthused by the spirit of a missionary NGO But when the Malinowsk1’s 
Trobrianders of forties have taken to modernisation and sparingly even to 
post-modernisation, do we accept the fact of Warlis hving in their 
mythos and logos while the rest of the tribal India 1s fast moving ahead 
If globalisation has become the ethos of contemporary India, how can 
Warlis be not allowed to become a part of this process? All over the 
tribal world, the new generation 1s not interested to provide continuity to 
the institution of the Bhagat and magic man The editor has to 1econcile 
with the new forces of transformation The tribal worldview would soon 
get a new definition 


S.L. Doshi 

5 K-53, Sector-XI 
Hiran Magni, 
Udaipur 


Arup Maharatna 1996 The demography of famines An Indian 
historical perspective Delhi Oxford University Press Pp xvin+317 
Rs 545 


Famines were a frequent occurrence 1n India's past, especially during the 
colonial period But the present-day India appears to be relatively free of 
major famines In fact since independence, the country has not 
experienced any major famine of comparable scale and intensity 
although occasional drought conditions have occurred in several regions 
of the country 
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The book under review, which 1s the outcome of author's doctoral 
work, provides good understanding of the demographic responses to 
Indian famine conditions in historical perspective The study presents 
detailed analysis of four major famines of 1896-97, 1899-1900, 1907- 
1908 and 1943-44 

In considering demographic effects of famines, the author makes a 
distinction between the short-term and long-term demographic responses 
The short-term demographic responses to famine conditions are mostly 
biological in nature whereas long-term responses are viewed as 
behavioural 

The major assumptions are that during famines 1ncreased mortality 
and reduced fertility are two short-term responses 1nvolving population 
loss while 1n the post-famine period lower death-rate and higher birth- 
rate, and population growth-rate higher than 1n the pre-famine period are 
the long-term consequences Increase in mortality during famines occurs 
because of the adverse influence of acute under-nutrition on morbidity 
and mortality The social disruption caused by famine conditions brings 
down breakdown of sanitary conditions which contribute to the spread of 
epidemic diseases, hence increases mortality 

Reduction ın fertility occurs due to various reasons such as acute 
under-nutrition and psychological stress associated with the crisis. It can 
also be due to the reduction in the frequency of intercourse owing to 
decline in libido, general physical weakness and spousal separation 
consequent upon temporary migration of males There may also be a 
reduction in the number of new marriages Further, there may be efforts 
towards birth control through abstention, induced abortion or 
contraception 

However, the migration response to famine depends more on 
particular circumstances such as migration from affected areas during 
famine and a return migration afterwards due to the availability of food 
or work 1n nearby areas 

The study draws its data from what 1s collected by an illiterate 
village watchman It 1s a well-known fact that these ‘vital statistics’ are 
not reliable and suffer from various deficiencies and more so during 
crisis situation when the extent of under reporting 1s generally very high 
The author seems conscious of the deficiencies of these statistics and, 
therefore, has provided lower and upper estimates and compared them 
with the data available from other sources 

Most of the earlier studies on famines view famine as a demographic 
crisis dealing mostly with mortality effects However, the demographic 
impact of famines 1s rarely restricted to mortality It 1s a syndrome of 
multiple interacting factors, as stated by Chen and Chowdhury, involving 
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all the three demographic processes—mortality, fertility and migration- 
and the author discusses the impact of famines on all these processes He 
further highlights the interaction between famine conditions and 
epidemics, which get aggravated due to food shortages and other related 
conditions. He also discusses in detail the differential mortality effects of 
famines upon different sub-groups ın population such as rural, urban and 
male, female and different sub-regions of the areas affected 

However, despite frequent famines in India throughout its recorded 
history, hardly any studies have been done on the interrelationship 
between famine conditions and demographic responses to ıt This is, 
therefore, a welcome scholarly work on India’s historical demography 
The uniqueness of the study lies in highlighting the hitherto neglected 
area of historical demography covering all the three major demographic 
processes, 1e, mortality, fertility and migration and their 
interrelationships 


K. P. Singh 

Department of Sociology 
Panjab University, 
Chandigarh 


Ben Rogaly, Barbara Harriss-White and Sugata Bose (eds) 1999 
Sonar Bangla? Agricultural growth and agrarian change in West Bengal 
and Bangladesh New Delhi Sage Publications Pp 424 Rs 525 


After decades of stagnation, from the mid-1980s, both 1n West Bengal 
and Bangladesh, agricultural output finally began to grow faster than the 
population The volume under review attempts to bring together analyses 

‘of agrarian change ın West Bengal and Bangladesh since the apparent 
turnaround The volume 1s divided into three parts and deals with 
agricultural growth, poverty and well-being in the first part, which 1s 
weighted more towards Bangladesh than West Bengal The second and 
third parts deal, respectively, with ‘policies and practices’ and ‘changing 
agrarian structure' and focus more on West Bengal 

One of the major disciplinary constraints of a subject like economics 
of growth 1s that its practitioners never agree with one another All 
figures are suspect and challenged on methodological grounds What 
exactly was the quantum of growth in West Bengal from the mid-1980s? 
No one 1s certain and there are divergent views on the subject The rate 
of growth, according to various authors 1n this volume, varies from 4 0 
percent to 6 9 percent The editors, after a long review and deliberation 
m their introduction, finally throw in the towel and write “Whatever the 
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actual rate of growth 1n agricultural production in West Bengal, the Left 
Front government has gained credit from the very high levels’ 

The next question taken up 1n part two 1s how in view of different 
policy regimes in two Bengals the growth in agriculture can be 
explained? While Bangladesh opted for the path of liberalisation of 
prices and deregulation, West Bengal attempted to intervene more 
directly through land reforms and local government policies In this case 
also, 1t 1s difficult to arrive at a clear answer when the question 1s posed 
in terms of whether the growth 1s reform induced or technology induced 
Attempts have been made 1n the past to assess separately the influences 
of institutional policies on the one hand and technical changes on the 
other in bringing about growth However, this separation 1s rejected on 
the ground that agrarian reforms can only open up conditions for more 
effective distribution of inputs 

While the innovative reform polices in West Bengal brought about a 
degree of economic and political empowerment of previously 
marginalised people, the policies have come in for criticism by 
contributors on the grounds of gender bias, reinforcement of patriarchal 
relations, consolidation of the power of middle and rich peasants and 
hence little agitation on the issue of agricultural workers, radical rhetoric 
substituting for real radicalism and more The volume points out that the 
fact that West Bengal government paid little attention in legislation or in 
official statistics to agricultural workers’ terms and conditions puts West 
Bengal on a par with most of the rest of India In Bangladesh also, it has 
been shown how the interests of the dominant rural classes are linked 
with the aid agencies even having different 1deological backgrounds The 
policy interventions by the state, in spite of their stated objectives, 
inevitably shifted the income distribution in the direction of large land 
and water resources owner resulting 1n continuing impoverishment of 
other classes 

One of the crucial elements 1n the analysis of agrarian structure that 
the volume brings out 1s the importance of water-holding in addition to 
land-holding in two Bengals So much so that some have even 
advocated a conceptual shift from the ‘farm’ as unit to ‘command area’ 
of shallow tubewell as unit The contributors have shown that both in 
Bangladesh and West Bengal there has been consolidation of 
management around tubewell command areas In West Bengal, the 
increasing power of tubewell owners could be leading to greater 
inequality, it has been warned In the analysis of changing structures, the 
papers in the volume concentrate more on price, market, surplus 
appropriation, water-holding, contractual arrangements and less on 
social-relational aspects of the structure The structure of social relations 
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in this volume always appears as a derivative of these technical 
categories or technologies, lacking any autonomy of its own While the 
volume provides in many cases an in-depth analysis of these technical 
aspects, which 1s definitely of interest to agricultural economists, the lack 
of attention to the same extent to social and cultural relations will make it 
uninteresting to sociologists 


Pradip Kumar Bose 
Centre for Studies 1n Social Sciences 
Calcutta 


C.S. Rangarajan. 1997 The worker and the bureaucratic structure in 
industry Madras Director, Publications, University of Madras Pp 299 
Rs 125 


The book under review grew from the doctoral work of the author It 
attempts to understand the characteristics of workers, supervisors and 
executives 1n terms of their role conception, role performance, career 
patterns, career success and also in terms of their relationship with the 
work environment in an industry The study draws its data from one of 
the public sector undertakings engaged in the manufacturing of 
telecommunication equipment 1n Madras, where out of the total number 
of 1315 workers, 112 supervisors and 65 executives, a sample of 125 
workers, 25 supervisors and 32 executives was drawn through systematic 
random sampling 

The book 1s divided into seven chapters In the first chapter, the 
author seems to suggest that the industrial workers, especially migrant 
labourers, come to industry with a different set of values of a traditional 
rural society and face difficulties 1n making adjustment to the industrial 
way of life in large 1ndustry in a big city Accordingly, the industrial 
worker 1s depicted as apathetic to his work environment in industry 

However, Rangarajan fails to take into account works of Sheth and 
Patel (1979) and Srivastava (1982) and others which indicate that their 
background does not lower their adjustment to the work environment 
Further, the author takes up issues relating to the relevance of work and 
employment 1n one's life, emergence of bureaucratic organisations and 
conflict within them This discussion should have been combined with 
the issues which have been raised earlier in this chapter regarding the 
adjustment of industrial workers to industrial way of life One cannot 
separate individual and organisational issues 

In the second chapter, Rangarajan discusses structure and growth of 
the industrial enterprise and, in the third chapter, takes up background 
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characteristics of workers, supervisors, executives at individual and 
family levels He has included certam variables such as birth order, 
childhood experience, type of family dwelling in the study, which are not 
normally included in empirical studies 

In the analysis of role ın the fourth chapter, Rangarajan holds that 
role conception 1s an important aspect of one’s participation ın work 
organisation and role performance is determined by the type of role 
conception one has He analyses role in terms of role conception and role 
performance of workers, leaving out the analysis of supervisors and 
executives which 1s of equal importance within a bureaucratic 
organisation Among many factors, Rangarajan relates role conception 
with skill and social origin He also argues that another set of factors that 
may also have an important influence on one’s role conception pertains 
to the larger society, 1e ‘social milieu’, which includes members and 
non-members from within and outside the organisation However, he has 
nothing to say regarding the ‘role-set of workers and how their 
expectations influence workers' role’ within organisation This aspect of 
role 1s missing from his analysis 

In the fifth chapter, Rangarajan analyses career in the context of all 
three categories of employees 1e workers, supervisors and executives 
since he feels that careers of persons involved in a common work 
situation are differentiated 1n terms of the varied processes in work 
situation. He correlates role and career since he feels that career develops 
within role drama 

The author has systematically analysed organisational dimensions of 
a bureaucratic structure 1n Chapter VI He discusses weaknesses of the 
bureaucratic structure, Job satisfaction of executives and attitude of 
workers 1n regard to their work career and work situation. He describes 
the professional self-1mage of executives, their discretionary powers and 
their attitude towards various aspects of industrial environment and trade 
unions The relationship between workers and the bureaucratic order 1s 
highlighted 1n terms of the attitude which the executives seem to have 
towards the employees in subordinate positions The large majority of 
executives (87 per cent) do not agree to the fact that worker 1s 
cooperative The conflict in their relationship is operationalised by 
analysing grievances of workers in terms of promotion, leave, transfer 
and over work Although the focus of the study 1s on the internal 
organisational structure, yet Rangarajan has brought into focus the role 
of environmental factors in influencing different aspects of 
organisational functioning For instance, he says ‘though promotion is an 
important phenomenon in a growth retarded industry, the opportunities 
for promotion are bound to be scarce Workers nurture a feeling that the 
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decision to go in for electrical typewriters coupled with the decision on 
liberalisation of licensing policy for manufacture of electronic 
telecommunication equipment will jeopardise their job security’ (p 232) 

Although the study 1s rigorous at the empirical level, it has many 
problems on the theoretical and methodological levels The author 
formulates the research problems and mentions objectives before the 
presentation of the theoretical discussion His mechanical way of 
analysing quantitative data ın terms of frequencies and percentages adds 
to the monotony of the reader He should have thought of supplementing 
quantitative data with the qualitative one He must have avoided 
presenting of question items and procedure of obtaining cumulative 
scores in the text The process of conceptualisation of variables should 
have been appended 

This study concentrates upon the industrial employees of three 
categories, 1e workers, supervisors and executives I do not find any 
reasons for leaving out the analysis of role conception and its correlation 
with career in the context of supervisors and executives Also, studies 
relating to their process of adjustment have not been reviewed Unlike 
industrial workers, the majority of supervisors and executives come from 
urban industrial background and are placed higher in the organisational 
hierarchy But they do face constraints 1n the performance of their role 
within the bureaucratic organisations These constraints are mainly 
generated by the environmental factors 

It 1s not the better management of internal structure or benevolent 
bureaucracy (the term suggested by Balasubramanian 1n the Foreword of 
the book) that 1s sufficient to deal with environmental factors but the 
organisations have to ‘manage’ both the internal system and external 
environment as suggested by Emery and Trist(1973) Despite 
recognizing the significance of environmental factors on organisational 
matters, he fails to highlight this 1ssue and concentrates on the internal 
structure of the organisation At theoretical level, the author should have 
recognised the debate that organisations are totally open living systems 
which interact with their environment Although environmental issues 
are not central to the book, yet these emerge 1n the mind of the reader 
That 1s a credit to the author of this book This book 1s an essential 
reading for the researchers and students of industrial sociology 


Kiran Preet Kaur 
Department of Sociology 
Panjab University 
Chandigarh 
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Leela Fernandes 1999 Producing workers — The politics of gender, 
class and culture in the Calcutta jute mills New Delhi Vistaar 
Publications(Sage) Pp xvi+199 Rs 395 


The study of contested boundaries and emerging pluralism has become a 
very interesting and fascinating area of social science research these 
days The fission and fusion of boundaries at the micro and macro levels 
have deep bearings on the acceptability of social theories that seek to 
explain the existence of binary categories Producing Workers 1s a 
brilliant and welcome addition to this literature and it provides a new 
perspective on the relationship between social categories and identities 
Leela Fernandes, who teaches Political Science and Women Studies at 
Rutgers University, USA, has followed an interdisciplinary approach to 
argue that the boundaries between class, gender and cultural identities 
are the product of political processes that unfold in the course of 
everyday life as managers and workers engage 1n contests of power She 
uses the experience of jute mill workers 1n Calcutta to demonstrate that 
overlapping and conflicting boundaries play a fundamental role in 
shaping both the political actions of workers and the representation of 
their interest The book, with an apt title, speaks of the politics involved 
in the production of categories 

Divided into six wlummating chapters, along with an exhaustive 
bibliography, the book 1s the result of post-doctoral research 1n which the 
author used her Ph D material collected during 1990-91 for a revised 
and reframed analysis The use of ethnographic data has particularly 
contributed to the richness of her analysis In chapters 5 and 6 of the 
book, the author provides us with some fine hfe histories of women 
workers 

Drawing on the developments in current social theories, Fernandes 
opposes universalistic categories like ‘worker’ or ‘women’ as they fail to 
explain the differences within rank and file For instance, the interest of 
workers ın the jute mills of Calcutta 1s shaped by particular divisions on 
the basis of gender, caste, community and work status The term 
‘working class’, therefore, appears not to be a singular unit, but marked 
by divisions The issue becomes more complicated when one finds the 
trade unions fragmenting on particular lines. Such deconstruction also 
helps the author to redefine the notion of ‘class’ as a product of dynamic 
and contested political processes at the local level of shop-floor politics 
Fernandes, however, does not stop here She goes on arguing that such 
discursive meanings are further enforced by larger institutions. and 
structures of power This led her to provide a third interpretation. of 
overlapping identities which bridges the divide between static and 
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dynamic aspects of 1dentity formation without reverting to any kind of 
reductionism There 1s a strong logic in her argument although 
methodologically such fluidity of concepts may be unsound 1f categories 
are both dynamic and enforced at the same time, the problem of 
determining the relative 1mportance of each of these aspects may become 
an issue to any investigator 

The book also provides some interesting discussion on issues like the 
activities of trade unions, socio-cultural life of migrant workers, and 
marginalisation as well as displacement of women workers It 1s true that 
trade union movement 1n India 1s riddled with problems like multiple 
unionism, factionalism, male and outside domunation, corruption, 
violence, economusm, etc But considering the fact that only one-third of 
the workers ın India are by now unionised in spite of increasing number 
of trade unions, 1t appears less relevant to discuss their achievements in 
protecting the interest of even male workers Is 1t also not contradictory 
to argue that trade unions have failed to confront differences and 
hierarchies within the working class? The author herself has discussed 
the caste and community connections of trade unions in jute mills Also, 
in industries like leather, where lower caste migrants from Bihar and 
Uttar Pradesh dominate, such socio-cultural divisions play a major role 
in working class politics Again, the issue of displacement on 
marginalisation of women workers needs to be given a fresh look 
considering comparative and recent evidences The production of 
‘patriarchy’ 1n the jute mills of Calcutta by the dominant Bihar: workers 
bears particularistic tendencies 

Notwithstanding these minor aberrations, Fernandes’ attempt to 
perceive the relationship between social identities 1s praiseworthy in 
several respects and the work will certainly attract the attention of a large 
section of social scientists cutting across boundaries 


Biswajit Ghosh 
Department of Sociology 
University of Burdwan 
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R.K. Agnihotri and A.L. Khanna(ed) 1997 Problematizing English 
in India Vol3 Research in applied linguistics New Delhi Sage 
Publications Pp 204 Rs 325 


Bh. Krishnamurti 1998 Language, education and society Vol7 
Language and development New Delhi Sage Publications Pp 327 
Rs 475 


For many of us 1n modern academies, language provides that initial 
node from which the great chain of our being and knowing ın all its 
complexity starts Language being the process as well as the product of 
our consciousness relates us to the external world and its material and 
abstract aspects as nothing else does It 1s not simply a tool of our 
communication with the world but a subtle badge of our social identity, a 
handy weapon for our political manoeuvres, a trusted source of our 
economic power and a psychological prop for our moral and ethical 
system Language 1s not a mere social convenience, but a strong 
influence on our attitude, approach and world view It 1s not an inert 
entity, which we can pass on like a gift parcel to our dear ones, but a 
highly volatile, dynamic and live mass which has a strong sense of past 
with all the attendant baggage of history and culture which affects its 
present and future as much as the current and projected cogmtive and 
other forces can Language, though largely accounted as subordinate to 
man and life, ın general, has a life of 1ts own Its relationship with man 1s 
not that of dependence but of mutual growth 

Such being the nature of language, one can imagine the problematics 
that 1t will present to scholars of social sciences In a multilingual society 
like ours, 1t 15 1mportant to understand how people and the 
government perceive different languages and consequently accord them 
varying degrees of social recognition and respectability, how a particular 
language assumes marked roles and affects the attitude of people and 
government towards it, how planners and authorities promote and 
sanctify the use of a particular language 1n education and other fields of 
human activity Equally ımportant in a culturally diverse country like 
India are the communal and ethical 1ssues associated with the use of a 
language by a particular social group Language being subject to use over 
a long stretch of time and a vast geographical area also throws up several 
issues of language change and variation which assume special 
significance in the characterisation of languages and subsequently of 
their users 

The two books under review deal with almost all of these issues, 
particularly with reference to the use and role of two Indian languages, 
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English and Telugu, as they relate to our social life, educational system, 
occupational priorities, and, of course, some cultural and psychological 
fixations Though English 1s not an Indian language 1n the strict sense, 
yet it has taken such deep roots ın the Indian socio-economic system that 
we cannot now call it entirely a foreign language The dual role that it 
plays in the Indian consciousness-that of historical burden and 
professional necessity-evokes the paradoxical feelings of love and hate 
Herein lies the crux of the problems that arise due to the use and teaching 
of English in this country The first book, therefore, 1s appropriately 
titled Problematizing English in India, as 1t deals with all those questions 
that beset the Indian mind when the word ‘English’ springs up for 
academic or general discussion The researchers have taken the empirical 
route to determine the nature of the problems and the extent to which 
these problems affect the users of this language They have done well to 
discuss ın the initial chapters all the mayor issues included in the study 

If language 1s linked to power, then nothing 1s a better example than 
the use of English ın the Indian context In the wilderness of myriad 
vernacular languages, dialects and sub-dialects 1n the country, English 
stands tall as a language of the elite, the powerful and the educated It is 
the language of prestige and 1s used extensively 1n the power corridors 
In the multilingual milieu of India, we have noticed 'an increasing 
mystification and deification of English socially and pedagogically’ The 
result 1s that despite the avowed proclamations of the government and 
several promotional steps in favour of native languages, English 1s taught 
almost 1n every school and more often than not an English medium 
school instantly becomes a coveted institution The authors have delved 
deeper 1n the issue by relating 1t to the colonial past of the country and 
tracing the gradual 1mposition of English on Indian populace, both as a 
tool of cultural intrusion and as an alluring incentive for sharing the 
imperial power with alien masters “The imperial design’, as it turned out 
to be, destroyed our traditional system of education as much as ıt gagged 
the rise and development of native languages More than that, ıt equated 
the reception of knowledge, skills and morals with the acquisition of 
western culture and literature 

The unfortunate thing 1s that despite the exit of the foreign rulers, the 
independent India has not been able to shake off the legacy of the 
colonial rulers Not only the teaching of English, the system of education 
that we continue to follow indirectly promotes the same value system 
wherein the learning of English 1s associated with career advancement, 
global outlook and enhanced social status In fact, pragmatic 
considerations like these have developed in our people a more tolerant 
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view of the use of English language, despite sporadic outbursts for 
Indianisation of English studies 

The empirical instrument used in the study 1s aimed at determining 
the status of English ın Indian society and to present a profile of ‘the 
needs, attitudes and motivations’ of its users The sample of more than 
1000 subjects ıs restricted largely to the metros of the country and 1s 
composed of students, graduates and older people from lower, middle 
and upper classes The questionnaire that was served on these informants 
seeks to relate their socio-economic status, educational background and 
general proficiency ın English to the pattern of language use ın different 
domains of activity, their general attitude to English and level of 
motivation towards learning this language 

The survey confirms that urban well-to-do subjects of big towns are 
increasingly using this language in different domains of formal and 
social communication And they have the parental encouragement to do 
so The use of this language has also made serious inroads into the 
intimate communication domain between close friends(including 
opposite sex) and family members, immediate or extended The data also 
confirmed with a high percentage the dominant position that English 
enjoys as a language of knowledge A very large number of the subjects 
enjoy English press, radio, television, music and books Despite these 
generous views in favour of English, a large number of informants reveal 
that they learn this language under compulsion of parents, career 
demands, course curriculum etc The survey, however, shows that the 
youth of our metropolitan cities 15 more favourably inclined towards the 
language than other people 

The researchers have topped their findings with direct interviews with 
more than 70 people including some prominent names from academic 
and other fields A near unanimous view that emerges 1s that primary 
education should be imparted 1n mother tongue and that higher education 
should be tn English for which English can be included in the curriculum 
somewheie at the tertiary level As one can see, these views do not go 
very well with the attitudes and needs of the 1nformants, not to mention 
of the prevalent education system The authors, towards the end, have 
suggested major changes in the current English language teaching 
agenda by including Indian languages and literatures either through 
translation or directly to promote a comparative or multilingual 
discourse 

After reading this book, I had a sneaking feeling that the multilingual 
cultural scenario of upper class India has already accorded a special 
status to English, which does not militate against the respective positions 
of other languages Call it a convenient compromise It 1s our economic 
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divide and its political exploiters or beneficiaries who rake up this issue 
time and again If, instead, they spend their energies on economic 
development and the uplift of the lower classes which they ought to, then 
the debate on English language education shall find a conclusion on its 
own  Emulating their superiors, the newly developed economic 
communities will also without grudge make the same adjustments with 
respect to English But then, what will happen to our national pride and 
the question of developing our native languages? 

Although the issues related to the development of indigenous 
languages are generally viewed emotionally, they have their own 
Imgutstic, social and political complexities Bh Krishnamurti, in. the 
second book which ıs a collection of 13 essays published between 1962- 
1995, addresses several of these issues Although his preferred language 
of analysis 1s Telugu, yet 1n several of these essays he presents a fairly 
comprehensive picture of the Indian linguistic scene The book has 
devoted a large chunk of space to the question of language policy, 
planning and development and role of various Indian languages in 
education and other social fields The question of language variation and 
standardisation, which the first book neglected for not so obvious 
reasons, 1s also taken up in this book Of course, English is not our own 
language, yet its existence 1n our country for such a long time and its 
extensive use among different native communities has produced a 
sufficient number of mother tongue tamted varieties of English In the 
absence of any model of standard Indian English, which needs to be 
assiduously patronised for purpose of intelligibility at the national level, 
the users are still looking up to a foreign model 

The standardisation ıs one language issue where government plays 
little role The criteria for determining what 1s correct, acceptable or 
standard 1n language use 1s rooted 1n the socio-cultural development of a 
language community, which assigns value labels like urban-rural, 
forward-backward, educated-uneducated, literary-non-literary, classical- 
non-classical to different vaneties of language use Krishnamurti 
believes that Indian languages desperately need standardisation and 
modernisation in order to spread literacy and meet the challenges of 
language development The task of standardisation will entail 
rationalisation of differences at the phonological, lexical and 
grammatical levels It will also require extensive lexical expansion in 
order to undertake the modern-day functions of scientific education and 
administrative transaction If Indian languages have to compete with 
English to attain their legitimate position as a vehicle of state and inter- 
state administration and as an effective medium of instruction at all 
levels of education, then they will have to have a standard language 
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However, as there are usually great variations within a language, 
Knshnamurtt proposes multimodal standards for different roles at 
different levels But I am not sure if that will greatly help the cause of 
standardisation or the faith-building exercise of the speakers 1n their own 
language The switch from one standard to another will still require all 
that extra effort and may cause additional confusion 

The author has also included a highly informative study on the 
problems which came ın the way of developing Standard Telugu He has 
analysed how the phenomenon of ornate, hterary style(of course, 
fossilised) of classical Telugu governed the linguistic mindset of people 
in authority for a long time and blocked the use and development of 
modern prose in educational curriculum Despite the intervention. of 
seveial social reformers and government committees, Telugu till now has 
not been able to shed its classicist bias 

The question of language planning and development where state can 
play an important role has been dealt with extensively in the book 
Krishnamurti 1s critical. of the. Eighth. Schedule which has accorded 
official status to some Indian languages According to him, the choice of 
languages 1s neither rational nor has been made explicit. Since there are 
no clear benefits in getting included, why can't the Schedule itself be 
extended by including all those languages whose speakers exceed one 
million in numbers He, in fact, suggests that the Schedule has outlived 
its significance and should therefore be scrapped forthwith Regarding 
the constitutional position of Hindi, he says that although it has been 
made the national language, yet the Constitution does not list any 
specific measures to develop it as a representative of our unity-amidst- 
diversity culture How can we talk about development of Hindi when the 
Constitution itself, in the form of Article 348, has forbidden its use 1n the 
country's superior courts 

Languages develop not only by political decision but by extending 
then role and utility in the domain of general and specialised 
communication In the modern context, this extension. must include 
innovations ın technical, administrative and instructional fields In the 
multilingual and multicultural society like ours, this means creating 
sources that will enhance contacts with other major languages resulting 
in mutual growth by frequent borrowing and lending of linguistic 1tems 
It will also promote inter-language translation activities, which will build 
bridges across cultures and help enrichment of both languages 

Krishnamurti seriously recommends that 1f native languages have to 
be developed then they must be made the medium of instruction He 
contests the point that native languages should be introduced as medium 
only when they are adequately developed to take up the challenge In 
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order to overcome the inadequacy of the language, he even suggests that 
some kind of bilingualism be allowed in the transitional phase Each 
language evolves itself while 1n action, be ıt the technical terminology or 
administrative jargon He laments at the apathy of the employers, both 
government and private, who are not willing to volunteer change and 
insist upon proficiency in English as an essential prerequisite He also 
blames the government for not monitoring and coordinating the switch- 
over from English to native languages despite several official directives 
regarding the use and promotion of native languages in offices, schools 
and judiciary 

Notwithstanding these views which sound like those of a social critic, 
it is the linguist in Krishnamurti which dominates the proceedings of this 
book The book is full of detailed linguistic analysis and survey wherever 
required The first couple of chapters are a delight to read where the 
linguist shows the way how folk Telugu vocabulary relating to rural 
occupations can be retrieved from being lost The study 1s supplemented 
with dialect maps showing geographical distribution of sample items In 
other chapters too, the author has strengthened his arguments by 
presenting a large body of linguistic as well as statistical evidence But, 
unfortunately, ın most of these articles, the data date back to the Census 
of 1971 Now imagine a book being published in 1998 and having 
articles published mostly 1n 60s and 70s Despite the usefulness 
of these studies and the extensive linguistic data presented here, the book 

gives the impression of being late What use a researcher of today can 
make of all those articles(yes, all except last two) which do not have a 
single bibliographical reference beyond the 70s Anyway, as the socio- 
linguistic studies of this kind are few and far between in Indian 
academies, the collection 1s a welcome effort 


Gurupdesh Singh 
Academic Staff College 
Guru Nanak Dev University 
Amritsar 


S.L. Sharma and T.K. Oommen (eds) 2000 Nation and national 
identity in South Asia New Delhi Orient. Longman | Limited 
Pp xxu+226 Rs 300 (paperback) 


In India, the analytical domain of ‘nation’ has conventionally been the 
preserve of political scientists During his Presidency of the Indian 
Sociological Society, T K Oommen persuaded a few fellow sociologists 
to reflect on this subject of trans-disciplinary interest Their essays were 
initially presented at the 25th All India Sociological Conference (Aligarh 
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1998), and were later published ın the Sociological Bulletin, 48(1&2), 
1999 To make them accessible to a wider audience, these essays have 
been put together 1n the instant volume 

In his introduction, SL Sharma examines the crux and contours of 
the discourse on the ‘national question’ in South Asia, which is ‘a 
fascinating laboratory' not only for testing the formulations derived from 
the West, but also for generating new ones Besides providing an 
overview of the various essays, he delineates the key 1ssues raised by 
their authors so that we can make ‘theoretical sense of the discourse’ and 
see how different the South Asian discourse is from its Western 
counterpart(p 1X) 

The eleven contributions to the volume can be broadly divided into 
four thematic categories (1) the conceptual baggage associated with 
‘nation’ and its historical development, (2) the problematic of nation- 
building in India, (3) the formation of the nation and the problem of 
national identity elsewhere in South Asia, and (4) the concept of civil 
society, and the state-civil society interface in India Though Sharma 
recognises a similar thematic delineation in his Introduction, the 
contributions are not so arranged 1n the book, rather they are reproduced 
in the same sequence ın which they appear in the Bulletin 

Oommen, whose work on the subject 1s by now very familiar to 
scholars engaged in its discourse, 1dentifies and examines seven ways in 
which the concept of nation has been defined in the subcontinent As 
*ancient civilisational entity, composite culture, political entity, religious 
entity, geographical/territorial entity with a spetfic cultural ethos, a 
collection of linguistic entities, and unity of great and little nations’ (pp 1- 
2) The definition of nation as a ‘fusion between territory and culture’, 
according to him, 1s most proximate to the South Asian social reality 
Thus, he views South Asian states ‘as collectives of nations coexisting 
within federal states’(p 15) 

Since some other contributors to the volume also share Oommen’s 
definition, ıt becomes axial for Sharma’s critique To Sharma, 
Oommen’s definition of ‘nation’ sounds more like that of ‘an ethnic 
community’ While the notion of the Indian nation as a civilisational 
entity may not be objectively tenable, he avers, we cannot ignore the 
ground reality that ‘this 1s the way many Indians perceive the Indian 
nation’(p xiv) This, in fact, enables us to understand the uniqueness and 
historical specificity of the Indian(and, more generally, the South Asian) 
case Furthermore, Sharma rightly argues that ‘it 1s hardly a tenable 
proposition to inject any essentialism into what constitutes a 
nation’ (p xvi), and ‘it 1s hard to ignore the role of religion as an operative 
constituent of nation’ (p xvir) 
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From the vantage point of the ‘contradictory logics’ of nation-state 
and open systems of stratification, Dipankar Gupta discusses the 
emergence of the nation-state MN Karna analyses the role of language 
and region in the formation of national identity and ın shaping the pattern 
of the state-nation relationship 1n India. He advances the 1dea of a *multi- 
national state’ Proshanta Nandi surveys the ‘visions of nationhood and 
religiosity among early freedom fighters in India’(p 135), to locate the 
source of the secular ideology 1n the adaptive, assimilative, and inclusive 
religious tradition in India 

Focussing on the colonial era, G Aloysius attempts to explain the 
ways in which caste came to be implicated with nation and religion in 
modern India Jaganath Pathy bemoans the undermining of tribal identity 
and the pauperisation of tribal peoples following the adoption of the 
Western model of nation-state 1n India Maitrayee Chaudhuri provides a 
‘broad mapping of the manner in which women have been addressed in 
both the making of the Indian nation and ın the running of the Indian 
state'(p 113) She points out the contradictions of a liberal state which 1s 
committed to the 1deal of equality on the one hand, and to the institution 
of patriarchal private property on the other, to the individual rights of 
women on the one hand, and to the rights of cultural groups and religious 
practices on the other 

Tanveer Fazal examines the role of religion and language in the 
genesis of Pakistan and Bangladesh Kalinga Tudor Silva discusses the 
problem of nation identity ın Sn Lanka in terms of the dialectical 
interaction between caste and ethnicity 

JPS Uberoi surveys the concept of civil society from two opposed 
vantage points ‘the question of culture’ and ‘the question of power’ In 
the context of modern India, he notices the struggle of civil society 
running parallel to ‘the rise and recognition of the vernacular and 
vernacularism everywhere in language, labour and culture ’(p 29) 
Vikash N Pandey is critical of juxtaposing state and civil society as 
mutually exclusive and hostile entities. He views them as ‘intertwined 
concepts denoting a dynamic discourse, each affecting and getting 
affected by the other, and neither of them being socially frozen 
identities/entities'(p 42) His critique of the bogey of anti-statism and 
romanticisation of civil society by the liberals and ‘culturals’ alike 1s 
instructive 

The essays in this volume throw up many ideas and insights on 
‘nation’, ‘national identity’, and ‘state and civil society’ in South Asia in 
general and India ın particular Nevertheless, how much should 
sociologists labour on the conundrum of ‘nation’ remains a moot 
question Given that the parameters of the discourse are set by the 
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developments in the West(maimly Europe) and most of the references 
cited in the various contributions are also from the West, we may be 
ploughing the sands! 


N. Jayaram 
Department of Sociology 
Goa University 


Satish Saberwal and Heiko Sievers(eds) 1997 Rules, laws and 
constitutions New Delhi Sage Publications Pp 289 Rs 350 


This book 1s a product of Seminar on “Constitutional History and 
Rule of Law” held at Bangalore in February 1997 The seminar was a 
Joint enterprise of Max Muller Bhavan, Bangalore, the National Law 
School of India University, Bangalore, the Humanistic Institute for 
Cooperation with Developing Countnes(HIVOS) and the British 
Council, Madras 

The assemblage of papers drawn for publication 1n this book induces 
one to say that the galaxy of institutes involved should have decidedly 
done better than what has been produced This 1s a hodgepodge 
collection of papers from across diverse disciplines(and ‘some’ indeed 
from nowhere) Further, the free-floating approach of a sociologist-cum- 
editor, has compounded the dubious quality of the book under review It 
1s not that the papers do not have their independent worth but when 
located within the context of Rules, Laws and Constitutions, they make 
strange bedfellows 

To start with, the introductory insertions both by Saberwal and Heiko 
Sievers, even though providing sequence of circumstances leading to the 
seminar and the resultant book, say nothing convincing to justify this 
diverse fare being brought within one folder Further, Heiko’s snipe at a 
parallelism between ‘the situation in Germany at the end of the Weimar 
Republic’ and ‘the impact of the demolition of the Babri Masjid and its 
repercussions all across the country’ 1s indeed absurd, as there have 
always been such nghtist forces in play, both 1n the pre-Babri and post- 
Babri time-frame and, of course, 1n Germany, pro-Nazi fervour has been 
recurrent Yet the social fabrics have held together substantially because 
of the unambiguous secular-democratic impulses embedded formally 
within the Constitutional Structure As a result, no political party can 
pursue its rightist agenda outrightly without risking a widespread public 
condemnation and also jeopardising its electoral chances irretrievably 
Thus, the secular-democratic normativity incorporated in the formal- 
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legal constitutional document and invokable 1n a court of law constitutes 
the rock-bed of societies like India and Germany, a point which needs to 
be taken note of by any serious student of ‘institutions’ or of legal 
system As for Saberwal, his refrain that ‘further along the line, 
constitutions are a sub-set of legal rules’ 1s rather simplistic Since 
constitutions come into being essentially through avowal of certain 
culturally accepted values which get translated into provisions, rules and 
regulations He confuses the philosophical-logical character of rules with 
that of legislations emanating from specific socio-cultural contexts that 
his effort to grapple with this yawning gap via his ‘enlargement of 
scales’ looks rather patchy 

In keeping with my remarks above on the merit of some individual 
papers, Sudhir Kaicker's paper, The Search for Natural Laws stands 1n 
splendid isolation from most of the remaining litany It 1s a unique 
exposition of the basic character and nature of physical laws, their 
evolution through ages via physics, mathematics, logic and astronomy 
These laws, as he says, are basically self-correcting, self-refining and 
ever-simplifying Finally, Kaicker ends up on a note of ‘beauty’, which 
he perceives in the unified nature of Physical Laws and also says that 
these tend to evolve towards increasingly larger and vaster levels of 
perception But on this point, Kaicker's lyricism 1s a bit overstretched as 
he affirms ın tandem with Einstein that a theory that ts inherently 
beautiful must be true 

Whatever sanctity the rule of law might hold for other contributors as 
the governing principle of the ‘just’ and ‘progressing’ societies , for 
Sumit Guha(with his paper, Power and Law in the Past and Present), it 
holds none This ıs because, on the basis of wide-ranging historical 
materials drawn from the colonial India and from the period of Peshwas 
and Mughals, he throws a dampener at the legalistic theorem to say that 
‘societies can function with a minimalist legal regime and high level of 
political interference 1n it’? Also, he argues, by alluding to the examples 
of Stalin’s Russia, Nazi Germany and China, that rule of law 1s no 
necessary correlate of prosperity, which might exist in several societies 
despite 1ts denial and absence 

In an interesting foray into the nature and character of Rules and 
Laws in the Indian Tradition(RLIT), Sasheey Hegde does very little 
beyond stating or restating—not at all ‘reconstituting’(as he claims he 1s 
doing), --that these laws and rules fail to achieve a general character(as 
1s implicit under the rule of law) with a context-neutral character which 
will make them applicable to the entirety of society And this 1s primarily 
so, he seems to imply, because of the inherence of dharma as a yardstick 
of social conduct in various role-positions which an individual may 
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occupy in society It 1s indeed a pity that the only general(or theoretical) 
deduction that he arrives at regarding the RLIT-that these have an 
imperative/prescriptive dimension, 1s too hackneyed and commonplace 
to warrant any accolade In fact, any law, regulation, norm or rule, 
anywhere, in any society, has a certain degree of prescription or 
imperativeness embedded in it 

In a pointedly argued case Rule of Law Squaring the Circle, Vasudha 
Dagamwar demolishes the oft-repeated claim that rule of law, by itself, 
could be the guarantor of fairness and human happiness Illustrating 
copiously from the western and Indian context, she demonstrates as to 
how mere emphasis on rule of law and due procedure, 1s but a poor 
bulwark against the self-willed state or the government of day, which can 
easily side-step the humanistic protest under the formal veneer of law 
and procedure The safeguard lies, as she says, in ‘putting contents into 
the rule of law’ The quality and content of this paper make it a worthy 
contribution to this volume Whereas Dagamwar bemoans the 
ineffectivity of ‘rule of law’ in ensuring social justice and human 
happiness, Meeta and Lochan in Rules The Administrative Experience in 
Tribal Development point out the inadequacy of the formal and rule- 
loaded bureaucratic apparatus in addressing certain acute problems of 
human concern, such as those relating to ill health, malnutrition of the 
tribal people, inadequacy in the availability of water and electricity, etc 
In the case-study under discussion, the redressal comes when the 
government decides to introduce administratively autonomous ‘project 
officers’ for various problems, locating them right inside the problematic 
tribal areas But, going by the facts of the reported case, one may ask Is 
it enough to add ‘new’ bureaucratic structures in order to realise 
'mplementation of the pre-existent policy impulses’? 

Insanity in Law Dissent, Deviance and Disorder by Amita Dhanda 
examines the adverse implications of the legal construction of insanity on 
the individual liberty and his/her status as a citizen ‘An all- 
encompassing, disqualifying, regime has been constituted without 
thought to its stigma-enhancing potential, and without even considering 
whether any social purpose 1s being served by depriving persons of 
unsound mind of their civil. mghts’ One of the more relevant papers 
bearing logical proximity to the title of the book, 1s Constitutionalism- 
Making, Endangerment, Sustainability by Ulrich K Preuss, who argues 
that constitution represents a new domain of governance in the modern 
times rather than just an alternative form of ‘dominance’ and performs 
several important functions such as limitation of power, legitimising and 
integrating diverse social interests But in order to realise its fuller 
potential, a constitution should not be over-prescriptive, since new 
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impulses should be allowed to grow from the various situations as these 
evolve within the society Claus Offe’s paper, Homogeneity and 
Constitutional Democracy Group Rights as an Answer to Identity 
Conflicts”, seems a well-thought out attack on the very concept of ‘group 
rights’, even 1f a slightly veiled one It really seems quite clumsy to 
dismiss so cursorily this highly vibrant concept of group rights which 1s 
fast catching the imagination of the human rightists across the world, as a 
mechanism of humanising the world It seems that the author 1s reacting 
against the increasingly pro-minority stance of the state nearer home 
Another interesting overture, coming quite close to the formal theme of 
the books, 1s the paper, Rule of Law and Constitutional Problems of 
Personal Laws in India, by Dieter Conrad The author identifies the 
problem of co-existence between the rule of law and personal law 
regarded virtually inalienable under the Constitution Illustratively, look 
at the status of women whether under the Hindu Personal Law or under 
the Muslim Sharat Law Keeping in mind the worthwhileness of 
pursuing the secular-democratic agenda ın the modern times, one of the 
ways in which this tangle between the personal law and the rule of law 
could be resolved ıs via introducing the element of ‘individual choice’ 
This means, an individual should be left free to choose between the 
community-sanctioned alternative on an issue and ts secular- 
constitutional version But the fact that the suggested solution lacks 
pragmatic value 1s clear from his own admission that matters concerning 
personal law are deeply intertwined with religion and culture, one may 
wonder accordingly as to how can the individual departures be condoned 
so meekly by the wider community and its leadership Rest of the three 
papers that follow simply do not belong even remotely to the theme of 
the book and their inclusion betokens certain considerations that are left 
to speculation 

Does the book have a clear thesis and methodology? Frankly no! In 
order, therefore, to understand the rationale behind this compendium, one 
has simply to interrogate the reasons for launching the seminar on the 
part of the various institutions, which, for reasons of suavity, 1s better not 
attempted What 1s the originality of the book? Nothing except its 
intriguing lack of focus Another relevant question that needs to be gone 
into 1s regarding its ‘narrow’ or ‘broad’ appeal In that indeed the book 
scores The appeal of the book, if at all, 1s too wide, one can only think of 
a hazy and motley readership who will somehow eke out something of 
their interest Where does it fit in Sociology? Nowhere! This 1s because 
the only field where one could have possibly tried to fit it in 1s Sociology 
of Law or even a more specific sub-field called Sociology of Constitution 
and Constitutionalism ïn both these areas, the book has no depth, 
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theoretical or substantive My comments in this para pertain to the 
‘book’ as such rather than to the individual papers, some of which are 
simply nuggets and, therefore, stand in their own right Illustratively, 
Kaicker’s paper is delectable for its pedagogic reach and analytical 
depth, and could be a good beginning for a larger piece or a book in the 
pedagogy of law—a scientist’s version 


- J.S. Gandhi 


School of Social Sciences 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
New Delhi 


T. Scarlett Epstein, A.P. Suryanarayana and T. Thimmegowda 1998 
Village voice Forty years of rural transformation in South India New 
Delhi Sage Publications Pp 242 Rs 195 


Rural India 1s in the throes of unprecedented change and metamorphosis 
Paradigm shift in the approach to economic development towards rural 
centres, contrary to urban bias of the past, has broken the traditional 
inertia of the village Development strategy of 'Trickle-Down' variety 
gives way to decentralisation and ushers in process of empowerment at 
the grassroot level Simultaneous process of globalisation has also 
impacted the rural life in a big way The initial signs of dynamism and 
prosperity as reaped by the farmers of Punjab, for example, in joint- 
venture farming with Pepsi Co ın export oriented tomato and chilh 
cultivation, are encouraging However, 1n the wake of all these changes, 
instances such as cotton farmer's suicides in Karnataka, Andhra and 
other states are symptomatic of a growth-process which can go either 
way depending upon how it is executed That every development 
strategy involves some social cost, at least initially, is by now an 
established fact and unless there 1s sound mechanism to minimise this 
cost, gains will not be sustainable Bottom line, therefore, 18 how to go 
about this cost minimising? What should be the approach of rural 
development that ensures a harmonious growth 1n social, economic and 
political milieu of a village? 

It 1s in this context that this book under review becomes important It 
offers a unique opportunity to view the different paths of development 
that a large canal irrigation scheme triggered off in Wangala, an irrigated 
village, and Dalena, a dry land village, both located in the same culture 
area of Mandya sub-district of Karnataka Based on her experience of 
more than forty years of association with these two villages, T Scarlett 
Epstein comes up with a set of prescriptions which can be a torchbearer 
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for both the policy makers and 1mplementators, although this book has 
been specifically written for those *many people who have no connection 
with academia but are keen to get an insight into whether and how rural 
societies are changing’ Divided into four parts, the book has 17 chapters, 
including introduction 

In the introduction, Scarlett Epstein first sets out to delineate the 
novelty of this book To quote her, ‘stemming from our endeavour to 
present a user-friendly study this book differs from others 1n five major 
ways-first, 1t recounts forty years of change observed by the same 
researcher, second, ıt 1s collaborative effort, third, 1t rehumanises villages 
studies, fourth, it encourages a continuing dialogue and lastly, 1t provides 

the basis for documentary film(p 10) By rehumanising village 
studies, she means, 'reintroducing the human element that has been 
disengaged in many such publications’ Understandably, therefore, the 
book ıs titled the Village Voice, since the villagers and the researchers 
seem to be constantly engaged in meaningful dialogue through 
government The subjectivity and bias expressed openly in the process 
has in fact helped the researchers ın their appraisal of change ın Wangala 
and Dalena much more objectively Methodological implications of this 
approach defy the logic of the crude-mechanistic variant of positivism 
and its fetish for ‘dispasstonately’ collected facts Not that facts and 
quantitative data are not 1mportant but then ‘we need not let them destroy 
the art’, as says Sol Tax in his foreword to MN Srinivas’ ‘Remembered 
Village’ Authors of this book believe that ‘passionate’ research can 
yield objective and scientific knowledge base Introduction, thus, briefly 
outlines the scope, subject matter and methodology of the research 
undertaken and its overall objective 

In Part I, “Experience of a Research Assistant’, A P Suryanarayana, 
who worked as Epstein’s research assistant and helped her in data 
collection ever since she came to South India in 1954, especially 
recollects the memories of his stay in these villages, his initial inhibition 
and apprehensions As a young Brahmin graduate, born and brought up 
in cities, this was his first encounter with rural life He captures those 
experiences and thrills of field-work in a very lively manner His 
accounts of mundane rural activities such as gosstps help in 
understanding the latent and subtle aspects of a society and contain many 
useful insights for budding anthropologists Second half of the chapter 
describes the four decades of socio-economic change in Dalena as 
reflected in terms of amenities like electricity, water supply, transport, 
education and medical services Dalena displays signs of both 
quantitative and qualitative improvement in the life of people even 
though population more than trebled in a span of about 40 years Being a 
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dry land area which ın teims of agriculture production 1s not a profitable 
proposition, Dalena gradually gets interlinked with wider urban network 
Dalena villagers sought income from sources outside their village 
borders Except those who could afford to buy wet lands 1n nearby areas 
and engaged themselves 1n agricultural activities, most others looked for 
employment in urban centres and consequently the village shows signs of 
disintegration and anomie This centrifugality of village processes 
towards urban centres 1s what later Scarlett Epstein, in her contribution ın 
Chapter III, refers to as ‘Village Extroversion’ Circumstances in which 
this village meets this fate have not been adequately discussed in this 
chapter, perhaps this was agreed upon among the authors as Epstein 1n 
her contribution more than makes up for it Elaborate diagrammatic 
sketch maps of Dalena of 1956, 1970 and 1996 towards the end of the 
chapter help 1n understanding Dalena's dynamics of change much more 
minutely and in a comparative manner 

Part II ts an Insiders’ View of Wangla, the other village, by T 
Thimmegowda, a native of Wangala and a high profile IAS officer 
Thimmegowda's account 1s emotional and empathetic Yet his 1s a 
typical bureaucrat's account of rural transformations He owes 
Wangala's all round development to the process of modernisation and 
rural development measures initiated by the Government such as 
Community Development Programme(1956), Intensive Agriculture 
District Programme(1962) and Panchayati Raj etc In his opinion, these 
steps helped Wangala become modern and prosperous, shed some of its 
old garb and move to a set-up characterised by high literacy, rationality, 
dissemination of democratic values, spread of equalitarianism in the form 
of lesser caste hostilities and untouchability, emergence of new rural 
leadership mainly comprised of educated youths for whom development 
of village was the topmost priority All this was in contradiction with the 
old set-up where lineage and caste-based political factions attempted to 
establish socio-political supremacy and inhibited village development 
All along Wangala’s economy prospered with the support of modern 
agro-technology and electricity, agriculture moved from subsistence to 
cash-farming The amenities of primary health centre, veterinary hospital 
and new Gram Panchayat building followed giving a face-lift to 
Wangala 

Clearly, Wangala's development and unfragmented identity owes 
mainly to two factors first, wet land agriculture provided the village with 
a sound economy that inhibited migration to urban centres as 1n the case 
of Dalena and second, constant bureaucratic support through the courtesy 
of Mr Thimmegowda Whenever Wangala faced a crisis, Thimmegowda 
came to its rescue like a demi-god The author himself confesses ‘I took 
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the opportunity to help the villagers in getting the school by using my 
position and contact'(p 65) Thimmegowda deserves, no doubt, 
accolades and every word of those poems written 1n his honour by the 
village students Quite a few of these poems have found a place in this 
small book Yet his confession, ironically, exposes the proverbial 
cobweb of Indian bureaucracy and its potentiality to either make or break 
the system The obvious question, therefore, 1s what would have been the 
fate of Wangala minus Thimmegowda? Would it have gone the Dalena 
way despite all 1ts natural endowments? In this 
context, Dalena’s Palegowda’s experiences are revealing(see p 158) A 
qualified solicitor himself, Palegowda, despite all his commitment and 
efforts for reverting Dalena’s fast-losing identity as a village, fails to 
elicit the kind of response and support that Thimmegowda commands 
from his village men Thimmegowda 1s more effective because of his 
position as an JAS officer This 1s a clear sign of breakdown of cultural 
ethos ın villages which shows signs of utilitarianism and opportunism 
Part III, A Researcher’s View of India, ıs T Scarlett Epstein's 
contribution Deeper analysis and sensitivity towards minute details of 
the dynamics of development processes as witnessed by the two villages 
represent a professional anthropologist’s view Having set-out the 
personal and emotional background of her South India field studies, 
Epstein turns to a summary of her 1962 and 1973 publications, namely, 
Economic Development and Social Change in South India and South 
India Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow Based on her previous studies, 
she had made some predictions in 1970 regarding the future of the two 
villages and the last visit(1996) provided her with that rare opportunity to 
check the validity of those predictions It clearly emerges, as per the 
predictions, that the two villages continued over the years to pursue 
different paths of development Wangala with its wet land remains 
village-introverted while Dalena with dry land continues to suffer 
village-extroversion facing social anomie and on the way to become an 
urban suburb with most of its rural characteristics on the wane There 1s, 
however, a strong continuation of traditional elements in these changes 
For instance, on the social front even though spread of education and 
enforcement of soctal legislation by the Government helped in 
weakening of caste barriers and discriminatory inter-caste behaviour, the 
coffee shop of Wangala still offers separate glasses for the untouchable 
and the ‘son-preference’ factor still has considerable influence on 
fertility behaviour Factors like introduction of modern technology in 
farming, urban impact, commercial and financial opportunities etc led to 
further strengthening of Wangala’s economy However, this led to 
reconstitution of social hierarchy as more progressive and enterprising 
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peasants exploited the benefits offered by the new economic 
opportunities This reconstitution was restricted mainly to the top of the 
traditional pyramid of hierarchy In fact traditional hierarchy was more 
or less maintained through economic sanctions by these nouveau riche 
peasants of both Wangala and Dalena ‘You cannot eat social 
acceptance’, complains a member of lower caste from Dalena indicating 
that their growing economic problems outweighed their appreciation of 
their increased social acceptance(p 122) By virtue of the fact that 
Wangala remained a predommantly agriculture based economy, contrary 
to Dalena’s economic development on urban pattern, its traditional 
Jajamani type arrangement of interdependence saved the poor low caste 
members to a considerable extent from bearing the burnt of 
modernisation 

On the hindsight, Epstein realises she was wrong 1n understanding the 
role of education and social legislation in transformation of these 
villages She now feels these two factors had immense contribution in the 
development process of both Wangala and Dalena She 1s, however, 
pained at the way educated villagers 1n general look at village hfe with 
contempt and they look for their future 1n cities Raising a very vital and 
contemporary issue of internal brain-drain, she exclaims, ‘it made me 
wonder how anybody could expect the rural sector to progress while 
education denuded it of its brightest young people(p 117) Similarly, she 
voiced her strong reservations towards the reservation policy of the Govt 
as she comments, ‘only if policy changes to using economic criteria 
instead of caste as the decisive qualification for favoured treatment, may 
the poorest villages be able to secure regular employment(p 129) 
Towards the end, she enumerates the social cost of change in the form of 
drinking and gambling, psychological strain leading to suicides and 
instances of HIV positive cases ın the village 

Part IV, The Way Ahead, has been jointly contributed by Epstein and 
Thimmegowda In this final part, there 1s an attempt to explore the 
implications of their micro-studies for macro-policies In order to achieve 
this objective, they first 1dentify major problem areas and pose questions 
about how development activities can become more culturally sensitive 
and attuned to rural societies Social awareness, sustained campaign to 
check population growth, empowerment of women and steps to make 
them active agents of social change, making school curricula more 
village oriented, environment and gender sensitive administrative 
1eforms that emphasise a bureaucracy with human face are some of the 
recommendations of this team There are signs of dynamism and 
awareness in rural India which are unprecedented, much will depend on 
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how effectively the future development strategists address themselves to 
these 1ssues 

Overall, this 1s an interesting and insightful book which 1s successful 
in its objective to sensitise a common reader's interest in rural India, its 
problems and prospects After I finished reading this book, I felt as i£ I 
have just come back after a short trip to Wangala and Dalena, the 
memories of which linger and invite me for a re-visit The anthropologist 
has ‘to be also a novelist able to evoke the life of a whole society’, wrote 
Marcel Mauss in Denis Poulme edited Manual d’Ethonographic T 
Scarlett Epstein belongs to that genre of anthropologists This book 
establishes this beyond doubt 


Santosh Kumar Singh 
Department of Sociology 
Govt PG College 
Ramnagar, Nainital 


V.K. Pachauri (ed) 1998 Social panorama (Volume 1) Agra YK 
Publishers Pp 272 Rs 500 


Professor Rajeshwar Prasad, 1s a known exponent of Marxist 
Sociography in the field of social sciences His conscious involvement in 
‘action sociologies’ represents his faith and belief in those possible 
models which construct society conducive to common poor mass For 
this action-oriented sociologist, his students and friends have shown their 
‘academic respect’ in the form of a festschrift, a thought-provoking 
collection of 20 essays Social Panorama 1s an interrelated cluster of 
critical consciousness and ideological narratives 

The festschnft begins with a comprehensive editorial which 
incorporates the academic activities and other contributions of Prof 
Rayeshwar Prasad The book includes contributions coming form USA 
and France along with those of known Indian social scientists like A K 
Saran, H C Srivastava, Samarendra Saraf and Shyam Lal 

AK Saran, in ‘Some Considerations of Modernity’, examines the 
three stages-the aesthetic, the ethical and the religious—of human life and 
points out the attributes of “Traditional Man’ and ‘Modern Man’ 
According to Saran, the phenomenon of success 1s closely associated 
with modern human life The level of abstraction which Saran has 
developed in this article makes ıt difficult reading for those who wish to 
examine modernity in relation to the life of common man OM Lynch, 
in “Post Modernist Cities. Perspectives of Urban Anthropology’, rightly 
comments that politics 1s now directed toward remaking the city’s image 
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in the hope of attracting new capital and industry. Everyone agrees that 
the city should get private entiepreneurs who would bring m industry 
The paper, ‘Destiny of Man 1n Modern Society Polemics of Theology, 
Philosophy, Science and Technology’ by Samarendra Saraf, is an 
example of interrelationship of theo-metaphysical issues with science 
based and technology dominated outlook For Saraf, theology 
gives life a meaning and a purpose, philosophy gives it a definition and a 
rationale, and science invests 1t with a redefinition and a content A state 
of total anomie and complete chaos will be a reality 1f dehumanised 
science, despiritualised and de-ethicised philosophy and inadequacies of 
religions continuously persist But this article ignores the structures of 
politico-economic disparities which now define the destiny of man in 
modern world comprising underdeveloped, developing and developed 
societies Parthasarathi Mondal, in ‘Mental Distress and Social Ecology 
The Post-Structuralist Stand Point’, constitutes the logic that mental 
health of man ıs a crucial organ of his social ecology Mondal observes 
that a dialectical relationship between disturbances ın the integrative 
piocess of selfhood and disturbances 1n social and natural ecosystems 1s 
the base for establishing causality of mental distress However, the article 
does not emphasise the roles of media-industry which generates the 
culture system supportive to the phenomenon of mental distress 
B Mohan Kumar, in ‘Secularism Vs Communalism A Sociological 
Analysis’, analyses religion as an ideology which 1s 1n opposition to the 
ideology of modern statecraft and constructs secularism and 
communalism as conceptual categories The article does not elaborate 
those cultural and economic processes which have generated the 
ideologies of secularism and communalism in India and have developed 
India into a ‘soft state’ because of ‘undermining of ‘secularism’ by the 
state since 1990s GK Gahrana also discusses the notion of ‘secularism’ 
in ‘Secularism and the Indian Society’ According to Gahrana, 
secularism 1s an offshoot of rationalism In the author’s opinion, India 1s 
not a secular society because social life 1s governed by religious and 
communal considerations Gahrana has overlooked the roles of several 
political parties and other groups which, as secular forces, are making 
efforts to establish the value of secularism as principal component of 
Indian society S K Khinduka, in ‘Ethnic Conflicst Can Anything be 
Done’, argues that maldevelopment and fundamentalism cause ethnic 
conflict at global level The paper incorporates several normative 
suggestions by which ethnic conflicts can be minimised But how can 
people be liberated from parochial identities? That 1s the question which 
cannot be answered ın the present context without assessing the role of 
imperialist power The paper does not raise this issue ın a comprehensive 
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manner H Y Siddique, in ‘Communal Tensions in India A Perceptive 
Analysts’, discusses history of Hindu-Muslim relations in three historical 
periods-the period of Muslim rule in India, the British. period and the 
post-independence period In our opinion this classification itself 1s 
debatable and goes contrary to critical sense of history M Jamal 
Siddiqui explains the roles of caste in India in the article ‘Caste A 
Deterrent to Democracy’ For him, caste and democracy are not in 
consonance with each other and castification of politics and democracy 
has come up to grab power and influence Now, there is a need to 
examine the relationship between religio-cultural identities of caste 
categories and roles of rational-legal leadership/authorities in caste 
organisations for understanding how polity has made adaptability with 
caste Bny Mohan, in ‘A New Caste War The End of Tradition’, argues 
that predatory mythology of caste, criminogenic post independence 
politics and schizophrenic societal development are elemental causes of 
the failure of democratic institutions in South Asia Briy Mohan rightly 
states that caste-based institutions in India have prostituted democratic 
system in the interest of fascist forces The article explains the roles of 
combined forces of caste and religion for generating anti-democracy 
trends But what 1s the exact meaning of the new caste war 1s not very 
clear in the views constructed by the author 

In ‘Affirmative Action, Protest and Caste Consciousness’, SK 
Sharma evaluates the issue of protest against reservation policy and 
consequent emergence of caste consciousness Sharma observes that 
protests and conflicts in the contemporary democratic set-up emerge due 
to the constitutional dilemmas confronted by the society at large The 
views of author are mainly associated with anti-Mandal agitation 
Sharma's article 1s thought-provoking but does not examine in detail the 
roles of upper caste political parties, class character of India’s political 
economy and culture of anti-reservation movement which constitute 
class-based distress ın urban India particularly BM Verma, in ‘Social 
Policy for the Development of Backward Classes, Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes in India’, describes the structures of social policies and 
operational dimensions of several related agencies and suggests that 
functional coordination between official and non-official agencies 1s 
needed for making developmental process effective But Verma does not 
examine social policies with critical perspective Kameshwar Chaudhary 
evaluates the concept of ‘Creamy Layer’ in an organised manner in 
“Reservation for the OBCs The Question of Creamy Layer’ In the view 
of Chaudhary, OBCs are educationally still very backward and thus 
underprivileged, oppressed and exploited in the social world 
Mobilisation against caste hegemony 1s the only alternative for them to 
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get social Justice, Chaudhary opines SN Chaudhary, m ‘Emerging 
Socio-political Hegemony of OBCs in Bihar Will it Sustain?', argues 
that ın future the coalition between the upper castes and the Scheduled 
Castes 1s a possibility which will challenge the emerging hegemony of 
OBCs The article 1s an interesting piece for those who wish to 
understand the society of Bihar and its caste policy 

LR Singh analyses the interplay between constitutional ideals and 
traditional modes of life in ‘Social Justice and the Scheduled Caste’ He 
says that illiteracy, poverty and deep ignorance-the characteristics of 
Scheduled Castes-have generated elite-mass gap resulting into marginal 
achievement of social justice BN Borthakur provides qualitative 
information about how social equality and justice are a reality for 
“‘Horyons’ (Haryans) in Assam in ‘The “Horyons” m Assam An 
Observation of the Perspective of Social Equality and Justice’ Because 
of history and traditions of Assam, there 1s no exploitation of ‘Horyons’ 
by other castes, Borthakur argues But Borthakur remains silent about the 
impact of upper castes’ migratory tendencies on caste-relations in 
Assam Shyam Lal, in his presentation, analyses the activities associated 
with conference of an untouchable caste(Bhangis) taking place in 
Jodhpur(Rajasthan) ın 1970 and argues about the presence of multi-stage 
socia] mobility amongst untouchables due to education, political 
awakening and dynamics of leadership Shyam Lal states that MN 
Srinivas's process of Sanskritisation has a very limited scope, 1f we wish 
to understand caste mobility The article of Shyam Lal lacks theoretical 
orientation On the basis of simple empirical indicators, it 1s very 
difficult to challenge Srinivas’s propositions In ‘Ideology and Practice 
of Indian Patriarchy’, H C Srivastava points out that new middle class of 
India possessed three types of opinion-the anti-reform, the reform and 
the reactionary—during colonial period resulting into power over body 
which 1s also a power 1n political sense Anant Gin, in ‘Universities and 
Horizons of the Future’, examines the role of the structures of higher 
learning Giri supports Bellah's views that a meaningful partnership 
between universities and the productive enterprises of society 1s a 
necessity rather than accepting education as an industry In Girr's 
opinion, there is also a need of an appropriate curriculum that 1s 
prejudiced neither against traditionality nor modernity 

The last article of the book, ‘Outsiders as Insiders-The Phenomenon 
of Sandwich Culture Prefatorial to a Possible Theory’, examines the 
concepts of ‘Societal Resilience’ and ‘Sandwich Culture’ 1n relation to 
migratory tendencies Yogesh Atal, states that ‘outsiders’ try to become 
‘insiders’ ın any country by several activities like inter-caste marriage, 
religious conversion, adoption of food habits etc but at the same time 
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they also try to conserve their identity and maintain some distance from 
host culture by retention of mother tongue, practice~of endogamy etc 
Thus, any society becomes plural due to the appearance of ‘outsiders’ 
and ‘insiders’ and accepts ‘Sandwich Culture’, a depiction of multitude 
of cultures But the article does not discuss the role of these ‘outsiders’ 1n 
developing economy of ‘insiders’ which helps ın sustaining the 
‘Sandwich Culture’ 

On the whole, the volume provides analytical and descriptive content 
on different aspects of society The book needs to be widely read by 
students of Indian society 


Rajiv Gupta 
Department of Sociology 
University of Rajasthan 
Jaipur 


S. M. Michael (ed) 1999 Dalits in modern India — Vision and values 
New Delhi Vistaar Publications Pp 354. Rs 425 


This edited volume 1s very useful for anyone working on ‘dalits’ in 
India This area of study for long has attracted considerable academic 
and general interest in the Indian society Information on the subject 1s 
comprehensive and its treatment is with empathy This volume 1s, 
therefore, very welcome It makes a good contribution to Dalit 
Sociology Its strong point ıs that it provides an overview along with 
social, political, historical and economic aspects of dalits in modern 
India It tries to bring to light how the ‘daht’ movement 1s forging a new 
vision for the society which 1s different from the one held by the higher 
castes It also articulates on the relevance of this vision for the sociecy 
and the country, both 1n the present and in the future 

This volume on vision and values of ‘dalits’ contains 16 readings and 
an introduction by SM Michael The papers in this volume are 
organised in four parts The first part relates to the origin and 
development of untouchability The second part deals with the manner in 
which the prevalent interpretations of the society as provided by 
Brahminic Hinduism, both in its virulent form and 1n the liberal form, are 
confronted by the ‘dalits’ The third part criticises approaches which 
equate Indian tradition with Hinduism which try to draw from the Aryan 
heritage as the essence of the Indian civilisation The alternative 
traditions challenging the dominant order are highlighted here The 
fourth part concentrates on the economic dimension of the problems of 
these marginalised sections of the society The recent trends of the 
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liberalisation, gloablisation, privatisation and the steady withdrawal of 
the state and their impact on ‘dalits’ are discussed in this part This 
discussion particularly focuses on the policy of protective discrimination 
and the employment opportunities because of these trends 

The introduction to the book presents a vivid picture of the 
marginalised masses and origin of caste and untouchability Views of 
Abbe Dubois, Frances Buchanan, FG Bailey and Louis Dumont on 
untouchability are presented It also draws heavily on Kathleen Gough’s 
approach of distinctive culture of the untouchability 

Shrirama discusses the position of untouchability in. anctent India 
upto the ‘smriti’ John CB Webster, 1n his paper, argues that caste 
alone determines who 1s a ‘dalit’, not class or religion because a variety 
of disabilities along with social stigma are based on caste S M Michael 
in ‘Dalit vision of a just society in India’ draws heavily on the 
movements led by Phule, Periyar, Ambedkar and others and suggests 
how the movements became organically living ones 

S Selvam argues that the concept of hegemony can explain the 
processes by which modes of dominance and subordination unfolded 
over time in India He further argues that the caste-class relations centred 
around the ownership of the means of production Arjun Patel, in a 
powerful presentation of his study on ‘Adivasis’ of South Gujarat, 
indicates how Hinduisation of the adivasi people has resulted in a 
consolidation of inequality He also argues that some of the 
organisations, by succeeding in inculcating the ‘Hindutva’ ideology in 
the minds of the adivasi people, have communalised them Shyma Lal, in 
his paper 'Asprashyeekaran — Dalitisation’, suggests that like the 
processes of Sanskritisation, Islamisation and modernisation the process 
of ‘Dalitisation’ needs a serious probe in Indian society He argues that 
the process of ‘Dalitisation’ has been a major process of social change 1n 
Indian history 

Richard Pais, ın his article on ‘Scheduled Castes, Employment and 
Social Mobility’, examines the question whether occupational mobility 
has significantly contributed to the social mobility among Scheduled 
Castes and 1f yes, what impact does it have on the individual, group and 
the caste 

I certainly enjoyed this book and found it to be a powerful argument 
for further research on ‘dalits’ It suggests a close watch on the motives 
of the agencies which are working among them I recommend ıt highly 


for all the readers interested 1n this area 
Dinesh Shrma 
Department of Education of 
Groups with Special Needs, NCERT 
New Delhi 
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Wolfgang Welsch 1997 Undoing aesthetics Translated by Andrew 
Inkpin London Sage Publications Pp 209 49 50 


The book under review is a collection of essays on art and aesthetics 
that were written by the author from 1990 to 1995 They are motivated 
by the belief that understanding contemporary aesthetics is not possible 
without an understanding of our condition 1n the present times The book 
includes a comprehensive account of the new issues in aesthetics which 
encompasses also the ‘anaesthetic’ He believes that this opening up of 
aesthetics beyond art would prove useful for the analysis and 
understanding of art itself 

Welsch’s first essay centres on the aestheticization process Welsch 
defines aestheticization as an attempt to ‘furnish reality with aesthetic 
elements, sugar-coating the real with aesthetic flair’ In surface 
aestheticization, the most superficial aesthetic values dominate—pleasute, 
amusement, enjoyment without encumbrances Experience and 
entertainment have become the guidelines of contemporary culture This 
has its purpose—aestheticization makes unsaleable saleable and boosts the 
saleability of the saleable The prominence of advertising in our hfe has 
made aesthetics completely autonomous and the primary guiding value 
Thus in all spheres ıt has become the essential dominating force 
Aesthetics no longer belongs to the superstructure, but to the base 

Social reality has also been subjected to de-realisation and 
aestheticization Televisionary reality 1s no longer binding inescapable It 
is changeable, disposable and avoidable Reality 1s becoming a tender 
through media, which down to its very substance 1s virtual, manipulable 
and aesthetically modellable Aesthetics for the author does not stand for 
beauty but virtuality and modellability One could rather say that this 
aestehticization reaches its culmination in the individual ın the styling of 
body, mind and soul In these processes the ‘homo aestheticus’ 1s 
becoming the new role model Morals pass as constructs of a near artistic 
order Aesthetic constitution of reality has been emphasised not only by 
philosophers like Kant, Nietzsche and Feyrabend but also by scientists 
like Bohr, Dira, Einstein and Heisenberg Today conscious and 
systematic attempts are being made to bring aesthetic factors to bear in 
the cognitive process The author highlights the fact that over the last two 
hundred years truth, knowledge and reality have assumed aesthetic 
contours 

The author sums up his position by stating that current 
aestheticization 1s neither to be affirmed nor to be rejected without 
qualification It 1s from an aesthetic point of view that objections to 
current manifestations of aestheticization are both possible and 
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necessary However, as we shall see later, the only aesthetic objection he 
makes is from the point of view of the necessity of contrasts for 
experiencing the aesthetic 

He constantly directs oui attention to the aesthetic-poetic character of 
thinking In his essay on aesthetics beyond aesthetics, the author shows 
how traditional aesthetics moved from an essentialist conception to a 
pluralistic one, for the former failed to deliver the goods The author 
contends that the inner pluralisation of artistics-the shift from a 
monoconceputal analysis of art to the consideration of different types, 
paradigms and concepts of art-should be supplemented by an outer 
pluralisation of aesthetics by an expansion of the discipline's field of 
trans-artistic questions The groups of reasons that he offers for the 
broadening of aesthetics emanate from the contemporary fashioning of 
reality and the contemporary understanding of reality 

The author sees in this aestheticization also a redemption of the older 
aesthetic dreams He cites the example of German idealism which 
advocated the mediating role of aesthetic by linking through it the 
rational and the sensuous The author gives the following three reasons 
for the dissatisfaction with this aestheticization fashioning everything 
beautiful destroys the quality of the beautiful, for beauty thrives on 
contrasts between beauty and ugliness, aesthetic indifference 1s the 
inevitable attitude that follows this ubiquitous aestheticization, it 
generates a need for the non-aesthetic — ‘a desire for interruptions and 
disruptions for breaking through embellishments’ The author ts 
conscious of the fact that the supportive, legitimating and idolising 
power of traditional aesthetics 1s at least partly responsible for the 
modern tendency of aestheticization 

One sees 1n these essays a clear ambivalence On the one hand, the 
author advocates the breaking of the barriers of aesthetic and the need for 
incorporating into ıt the ‘unaesthetic’ and on the other hand, he is clearly 
perturbed by the desensitisation generated by the pervasiveness of the 
aesthetic visible in the contemporary drive for aestheticization 

The author has given interesting comments on the contemporary 
experiments with reality He points out that on the impact of the media, 
reality is losing its gravity, it 1s losing its compulsoriness and is 
becoming playful The traditional primacy of vision was due to its 
distance, precision and universality Now vision 1s no longer a reliable 
sense for contact with reality 

By highlighting the contemporary developments, the author reiterates 
the need for aesthetics to expand its horizons and incorporate into its fold 
other disciplines The media ontology is quite different from the 
hierarchically organised world of conventional ontology This ıs a world 
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of lateral connections and networkings Electronic world influences our 
understanding of reality In fact media presentation gives a seal of 
authenticity to everyday reality. Because of this media presentation, the 
everyday world 1s increasingly modelled according to media laws Many 
real events are staged with a view to ensure their media presentability 
The author is not frightened by any of these developments, although he 
does recognise their problematic character One has no reason to counter 
Welsch's optimism over the constant improvement in human life 
engendered by the various developments 1n technology However, one 
cannot completely ignore the complexity and artificiality generated in 
human life by these ventures Welsch’s belief that ‘the highly developed 
eletronic world goes hand tn hand with a new appreciation and re- 
validation of non-digital forms of experience’ may be more a fond hope 
than a reality One would not contest that Welsch’s two-way model 
where the electronic experience goes hand in hand with re-validated 
traditional forms of experience 1s the only viable model for our times but 
this harmony of the natural and the electronic 1s hard to bring about in 
actual life 

All told, the book is quite original in its approach and makes an 
enjoyable reading It also forces one to ponder over some of the issues 
that need to be confronted ın the present times 


Rekah Jhanji 
Department of Philosophy 
Panjab University, Chandigarh 


Javeed Alam. 1999 Living with modernity Delhi. Oxford University 
Press Pp x+241 Rs 450 


From Enlightenment to Post-Modernity, modermty has been a 
continuous topic of debate 1n the social sciences However, formulations 
surrounding this theoretical concept as well as historical fact have not 
exhausted themselves Javeed Alam's book under review can be located 
within this discourse on modernity 

The book is Alam’s tour de force with modernity at large Instead of 
taking modernity as given, Alam seeks to entangle the complex 
trajectories of modernity He begins with a rejection of the dominant 
brand of Enlightenment modernity which he refers to as ‘entrenched 
modernity’ He goes on to examine the alternative forms of modernity 
and finally attempts to enter the concrete world of India and reworks 
modernity for an emancipatory and equitable destiny 
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Alam questions dominant modernity, its all encompassing self and, 
much on the lines of A Giddens (The Consequences of Modernity 1990 
Cambridge Polity Press), writes that modernity along with the 
insurmountable presence of capitalism has ushered in doom in the form 
of uncritical play of science, instrumental rationality, loss of subjectivity, 
etc Alam argues that while critics inspect modernity, the basic flaw 1s 
that they cannot free themselves from the singular trajectory of 
modernity rooted 1n the history of capitalism vis-à-vis the colonial world 
They fail to visualise any other possible forms of modernity 

Alam writes that there 1s still room for what he calls ‘surplus 
unembodied modernity’ which must fight ‘entrenched modernity’ This 
modernity with the help of philosophical reflections and reflexive social 
interactions will be able to do away with the earlier snobbery of 
modernity and absorb the features of the unfamiliar ‘other’ Here Alam 
talks of struggle and popular movement by people of the Third World 
against the imperial hegemony of the West He also speaks of freedom of 
theory and intellect from the encumbrances of the big and powerful 

The compulsions of modernity, however distorted and uneven, are 
inescapable for any civilisation and in this context Alam portrays India’s 
experiment with ‘entrenched modernity’, and looks into three conceptual 
imports of rights, secularism and nation Instead of ungrounded adoption 
of the West, India must bring ın its own notion of ‘self’ and ‘good’ vis-à- 
vis the Western notion of ‘self? and ‘good’, argues Alam However, 
herein lies a problem India being a multi-cultural, plural society with 
sharp regional, religious and linguistic differences, no one authentic and 
consensual ‘good’ or ‘self’ can be arrived at There is a Hindutva version 
of monolithic, chauvinistic nationalism represented by the Sangh 
Parivar, a subaltern view of multiple ‘others’ as represented by minority 
tribal and gender groups, and a minority religious voice questioning 
different forms of majority domination as represented by the Muslims 
The Indian polity since independence was overburdened with Western 
imports and controlled popular agitations with force Alam rightly points 
out that the state instead of using popular movements as feedback for 
self-correction, silenced them and forced them to withdraw into their 
private worlds of inherited beliefs and culture This withdrawal of 
ordinary men into exile of their respective communities coupled with 
socio-economic stagnation eroded the possibilities of secular politics in 
India Thus, the Indian state today has ended up making compromises 
and thus leaving the political terrain open and extremely vulnerable 

Instead of ending with a note of pessimism, Alam tries to provide us 
with an alternative What is the way out from the situation of clash 
between the state's supranationality and the other competing 
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nationalities? Alam's answer is his concept of emancipation, 1e, 
granting equality to all the nationalities, which he claims to have derived 
from Lenin However, going beyond Lenin, Alam introduces a new 
concept of ‘right to exit’? which he believes would accommodate claims 
of community as well as the rights of the individual Right to exit for 
individuals will not only give them protection while being part of a 
community but it will also provide them power to raise questions 
regarding the accepted mode of conduct And the state must safeguard 
the individual's rnght This will save communities from being coercive 
like the state, and the individual ‘right to exit’ can be taken as feedback 
for 1ntra and 1nter community dialogue, choice and change of society at 
large 

Alam's emphasis on the cultural aspect of superstructure and popular 
emancipation makes him a cultural Marxist rather than a classical 
Marxist But his emphasis of the individual's ‘right to exit’ brings in a 
methodological twist much in the spirit of post-modernity Alam’s book 
1s a significant theoretical work based on a vast gamut of well researched 
and systematic secondary literature centring on modernity His effort to 
give an operational alternative praxis 1s praiseworthy But one 1s forced 
to say that much of it is Utopian and merely wishful thinking In a 
diverse country like India, individuals with multifaceted needs, claims 
and interests, often competing and contradictory, how can this ‘right to 
exit’ work peacefully? Would it not lead to anarchy? How will the state 
monitor individuals and what about individuals pursuing narrow self- 
interest 1n the name of right? In the contest of equals-the individual, the 
community and the state, who will judge the authentic right? 

Irrespective of these questions, Alam's effort to break away from the 
dominant form of modernity and offer an alternative form 1s indeed a 
contribution in the field of sociology 


Suhrita Saha 
Kabi Sukanta Mahavidyalaya 
University of Burdwan 


Joseph Gathia. 1999 Child prostitution in India New Delhi Concept 
Publishing Company Pp 191 Rs 250 


The book under review 1s an important work as the approaching new 
millennium makes it imperative for us to look at future of the child, 
especially girl child This information-packed volume brings into focus 
some revealing trends ın commercial sex exploitation of children in the 
name of culture and tradition 
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The book begins with the definition of child prostitution and gives 
desctiption of various forms of prostitution and their history Literature 
available on the subject from colonial India till recent times has been 
reviewed briefly ın the second chapter In the third chapter entitled 
‘Theoretical Framework Rights Perspective’, the author identifies health 
and education as two main areas closely associated with the problem of 
child prostitution The fourth chapter discusses how laws regarding 
prostitution, whether 1n Asia, including India, or elsewhere in the world, 
fail to address the issue of child prostitution being practised in the name 
of tradition 

A major chunk of the book is devoted to features related to child 
prostitution Only the fifth. chapter deals with the study of child 
prostitutes as such It comprises a micro-level study of TEGs(Traditional 
Entertaining Groups) practising child prostitution in Jaipur and Alwar 
districts of Rajasthan TEGs used to entertain influential people ın rural 
Rajasthan during festivals and at times also provided sexual services 
which were not commercial After the demise of princely states and with 
the advent of electronic media, this poor low-caste community had no 
source of income In the absence of any other occupational skill, these 
landless people had no other choice but to send their women into 
prostitution 

Based on a sample of 200 girls, the chapter reveals how social 
problems, 1e, male attitudes, combined with economic deprivation, 
facilitate the survival of this profession, because it 1s the men of the 
gioup(fathers and brothers) who act as pimps and procurers as they have 
no other way to earn money Moreover, they do not find it wrong to 
usher their girls into prostitution because traditionally also their women 
are entertaining males for which they were rewarded Thus, patriarchal 
value justifies and perpetuates this practice Besides, increasing road 
traffic due to tourism and industry and the misconception that sexually 
transmitted diseases (STD) would be cured by having sex with a girl 
child are also the reasons for the prevalence of this profession in the area 
The author highlights the apathy of the state towards this community 
Though there are many development programmes and rehabilitation 
schemes, they have hardly reached the famulies practising this profession 
and women of the community have not even heard of them Lack of 
political will manifests itself in discontinuation of ‘Sathin’ programme 
by the Rayasthan government 

The last chapter makes several suggestions to prevent child 
prostitution through both short and long-term policies such as change in 
the attitude towards women and eradication of poverty through education 
and media 
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One expected the book to contain sociological analysis but that ıs 
missing This 1s probably because of the author’s background, he 1s a 
social activist rather than a practising sociologist All chapters and 
appendices except one are mere collections of facts and figures which 
can be obtained from various secondary sources The so called review of 
literature does not contain sociological literature as such but gives more 
or less a bibliography of works on the subject The third chapter 
(Theoretical Framework Rights Perspective) 1s most disappointing 
because neither does it put forward any sociological theory nor does it 
relate 1n any way to the actual research conducted on child prostitutes in 
Rajasthan which 1s discussed 1n the fifth chapter entitled ‘Selling Fruits 
of Womb Case Study of Rajasthan' 

Despite the above limitations, the book 1s a good documentation on 
child prostitution and a major contribution to human rights studies, 
gender and development studies and sociology in general It 1s targeted 
at the policy makers, health professionals and government and non- 
government organisations working on the issue of rights of the child It 
is written with the purpose of motivating them to address this 1ssue 
forcefully and compassionately and to design holistic development 
programmes for the girl child In this respect, ıt has met with its 
objective 


Neelu Kang 
Government College, Ropar 


Bhargavi S. Davar. 1999 Mental health of Indian women A feminist 
agenda New Delhi Sage Publications Pp 281 Rs 375 


The author presents an argument for promoting the cause of mental 
health 1n women in India The book 1s organised into five chapters and an 
attempt has been made to ensure links amongst them The first chapter 
deals with the epidemiology of mental illnesses in women Considerable 
data are presented to show that there 1s a preponderance of ‘less severe’ 
yet ‘distressing’ disorders like neurosis and depression among females 
Chapter two deals with the etiological processes and cultural influences 
related to development of mental illness in women Chapter three focuses 
on the existing status of mental health services in India for care at the 
primary, secondary and tertiary levels, their utilisation patterns vis-a-vis 
gender distribution Chapter four, however, shifts back slightly towards 
chapter two Here, the focus 1s on the psychological/psychodynamic 
theories of female 'self'(or ego) highlighting the socio-cultural aspects 
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The final chapter carries the author's concluding remarks where she 
attempts to condense the previous arguments and focuses on the future 
mental health needs of females 
The author has succeeded in putting forth her views with reasonable 
success However, there are instances where the arguments and logic are 
not supported by appropriate Jiterature(or data) and the discussion tends 
to become tedious Additionally, there are instances of gender bias and 
dissimilarity issues which are highlighted even though they are not very 
prominent It, therefore, needs to be emphasised that the viewpoints put 
forth and issues raised are individual-based and from the perspective of a 
person who is not a mental health professional(ie psychiatrist, 
psychologist etc), the study 1s not a comprehensive and a critical 
analysis of the available literature on mental health 
Effort has certainly been made to focus on various important issues 
related to mental health and services available in India, e g, Mental 
Health Community Programme, Use of Electroconvulsive Therapy, 
Mental Health Act, their usefulness, limitations and difficulties in 
implementation All in all the book makes interesting reading, being 
supplemented by a comprehensive list of references The book arouses 
interest and generates questions 1n the mind of the reader about mental 
distress among Indian women, about their mental health and the related 
dynamics It 1s a sensible contribution towards the fields of sociology and 
mental health and should prove a useful addition to the bookshelf of any 
library or institution 
Nitin Gupta 
Department of Psychiatry 
PGIMER, Chandigarh 


Chris Jenks(ed ) 1998 Core sociological dichotomies London Sage 
Publications Pp 433 16 99. 


The book under review 1s an introductory text written, ostensibly, 
with students and their needs ın mind The attempt 1s to provide in a 
single volume theoretically informed guidance to the traditions of 
sociology, the philosophies that have informed it, the major 
figures(classical, modern and ‘postmodern’) who have contributed to it, 
the methods that the discipline employs and the substantive concerns that 
have exercised it Configured around a notion of ‘core sociological 
dichotomies’, the various chapters invite one to look at modern issues n 
the modern world and investigate ideas fundamental to sociological 
understanding Explaining the strategy anchoring the book, Chris Jenks 
maintains that there are good reasons for approaching sociology through 
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what he has termed ‘core dichotomies’ According to him, they enable us 
to establish arguments from contrary positions, thereby facilitating 
debates and in the process help to recast the problem The range of 
dichotomies discussed 1s wide and comprehensive—23 in all, each 
discussed separately, even as the grounds of some of them overlap-and 
traverse such 1ssues and problems as structure/agency, continuity/change, 
fact/value, normal/pathological, logical/global, civil/political, 
needs/wants, modernity/postmodernity, and so on Clearly, many of the 
dichotomies imply assumptions that have shaped sociological 
understandings of the social, and as such constitute frames around which 
traditions of sociology have constellated They invite us to question how 
analytic models are constructed, the 1deas that underpin them, and the 
authorial voice( the sociologist) that speaks of and on behalf of ‘society’ 
Indeed, even as most of the contributors are concerned to highlight the 
absurdity of pushing too far the sides configuring a dichotomy, they are 
also interested to pursue the point that dichotomies could serve as 
heuristic/pedagogical devices for researchers and students to obtain a 
preliminary grip on a difficult terrain 

All of this 1s well but would it suffice to overcome the weight borne 
by the concept 'core sociological dichotomies'? I do not believe so, and 
indeed, to the extent that the chapters comprising this book have each 
been written by those associated with the Department of Sociology at 
Goldsmith's College, University of London, either as faculty or as 
postgraduate students(and, in some cases, as both), the work can also be 
seen to be produced in a definite position in a definite state of the 
academic field 

The idea of ‘core sociological dichotomies’, to be sure, comes with a 
weight that 1s more than that of a simple reference to the possibility of 
studying or doing sociology today In fact, it can be taken as pointing to 
something more substantial, a particular way of thinking about and doing 
sociology, of what that practice represents In this substantial sense, the 
book marks a particular construction of the discipline, an extension of a 
particular version of ‘sociology’ into colleges and universities in Britain 
and in other English-speaking countries Now this particular structuring 
of the academic field 1s most often ignored in introductory texts serving 
up the discipline Besides, on a more ontological plane, relations that 
matter do not necessarily(or always) assume the form of pairs of 
dichotomous relations, ın which case, even 1f one were to be debating 
dichotomies as schemes of universal validity, we would need to be 
sensitive to the prospect of their relative 1mportance in the configuration 
of particular societies The questions, inevitably ambiguous, on the 
relations — and not only institutional — that structure national intellectual 
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fields and the historical traditions of research and scholarship these have 
engendered would at least allow alternative(yet historically specific) 
accounts of the discipline 

It would be naive of course to suppose that somewhere there 1s one 
'authentic portrait of the discipline that we can use as a yardstick to 
evaluate all others, and again, it 1s not as though Jenks and his team are 
concerned to voice this possibility The issue, nevertheless, for them, 1s 
how to be putting to work — relaunching, as ıt were — sociology, so that 
the question of the identity of the discipline 1s accompanied by a thought 
about its discursive space More exactly, most of the contributors 
partaking of Jenks’ editorial arrangement seem to be grafting issues for 
sociology from within cultural studies, and indeed from within a 
constructivist pose, which, even as it expresses dissatisfaction with 
polarised vocabularies, seems to work from within them, through them 
The questioning, in other words, does not refer to a disciplinary 
boundary, often, 1t 1s related to thresholds, to articulating the betweens 
(gaps?) of a dichotomy Such is the room for manoeuvre in which the 
difference of sociology is being inscribed, but I take it that this 
overstepping of the limits 1s not without its problems Briefly, for one, 
the explanatory operations underscoring the classical foundations of the 
discipline come to be compromised. And two, what seems more specific 
to the work under review, there 1s something decidedly anachronistic 
about the insistence on the ‘sociological’ in the context of modern 
cultural studies — so that the disagreement principally concerns what 
theories and concepts are for rather than what they are about 


Sasheej Hegde 
Department of Sociology 
University of Hyderabad 


Donald Mackenzie and Judy Wajcman(eds ) 1999 The social shaping 
of technology Buckingham Open University Press Pp 462 


Sociological analysis of how and in what ways social and cultural 
contexts, social actors, their institutional location, their meaning systems, 
motivations, interests, ideologies shape development of technologies has 
begun only recently The volume under review ıs a contribution to this 
important and emerging area It 1s a revised second edition, the first 
edition was published in 1985 The volume has 30 papers, most of which 
aie excerpts from earlier works of contributors published ın journals and 
books The contributions, based on the experiences of western world, 
attempt to deconstruct technology by employing recent developments in 
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e inter pretive sociology, feminist theory, Marxist theory 


il heor sii suggest possible alternative constructions The 
SEE UC uM ; with introductory essays of the 
and gemol C$ aired into four p sat focus On conceptual and general 
volume !$ ] contains ten articles bw anne technology of production(in 
edit part IT hassar III has five papers dealing with reproductive 
_ out zy(piological reproduction and domestic technology), and Part 
_—_Si° fas six papers that analyse forces shaping technology of 
destruction(military technology) 

In the general introductory essay for Part I, the editors critique the 
theory of ‘hard’ technological determinism as a theory of 
historical/social change They subscribe to a theory of ‘soft’ 
technological determinism according to which social effects of 
technology are complex and contingent and technologies are inherently 
political, social Similarly, the contribution of Shirley Strum and Bruno 
Latour in the volume demonstrates that there ıs a parallel between social 
and political Contributions in Part I demonstrate that technology design 
and control are integrally related Power relations, exclusion/inclusion of 
classes, social groups, and women, meaning systems and hierarchy of 
control, are inscribed in the inventions and technical designs(excerpts 
from Langdon Winner and Donna Haraway) Social groups may attach 
different meanings to the same artifact, thus giving interpretive flexibility 
(excerpts from Ronald Kline and Trevor Pinch) Donna Haraway argues 
that people cannot remain neutral to the material-semiotic process in 
which new meanings are created For example, developments in 
biotechnology, driven by profits and power, also create new meanings of 
hfe and bodily rearrangements Technology development involves 
synthesis of technological, economic and scientific elements and creation 
of social organisation(excerpts from Thomas Hughes’s study on Edison 
and Eda Karnakis) Further, Karnakis’ study on design of suspension 
bridges shows how different institutional-economic contexts-private 
initiative and state sponsorship-shape technology Designs under private 
initiative tend to be inexpensive and competitive and those under the 
auspices of the state tend to be monumental with little cost consideration 
Paul Ceruzzr's article shows how personal motivations of actors to 
achieve greater degree of interactivity between the system and the user. 
apart from technological advances, led to social transformation. of 
computing from mainframe installations to personal computing Brian 
Arthur’s paper argues that though gasoline 1s inferior to steam and 
electricity, the automotive industry seems to be locked into ‘gasoline 
technology by historical small events magnified by increasing returns’ 
Cynthia Cockburn’s paper argues that industrial, commercial and 
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In the introductory note to Part II, the editors stress the need to 
interrogate the technological determinism, which, they argue 1s not 
attempted by current theories including theories of postmodernity They 
point out that much technology is ‘expressly designed to eliminate 
human labour’(p 143) The contributions in Part IL argue that social 
relations shape production technologies Marc Blochs’ contribution 
documents the conflict between lords and peasants in the choice of 
mulling technologies during feudal era in England Excerpts from Karl 
Marx and Harry Braverman point out superfluousness of worker vis-a- 
vis machinery Deskilling and homogenization of labour are shown to be 
the concomitants of subordination of labour required for the reproduction 
and expansion of capital Excerpts from the works of David Noble, 
Robert Thomas and James Fleck demonstrate that engineering ideology 
of control, that distrusts human agency, motivations and interests of 
engineers and local knowledge held by the members of the user firm, 
shape decisions regarding choice of technology and the context of its 
implementation Similarly, Lucy Suchman's article points out, as James 
Fleck's article, that boundary between technology design and technology 
use 1s contestable, and technology design and use should be seen as web 
of relations 1n a non-linear mode Cynthia Cockburn's second paper, 
"The material of male power', demonstrates how changes 1n printing 
technology have continued to give primacy to male labour 

Excerpts in Part III attempt to deconstruct household and reproductive 
technologies to show the gendered nature of these technologies and 
reconfiguration of gender relations Excerpts from Ruth Schwartz 
Cowan, Myora Doorly and Anne-Jorunn Berg show how market forces 
and technological advances undermine women's quest for egalitarian 
gender relations and ignore women as a ‘relevant social group’ of 
technology users Anni Dugdale’s excerpt shows how sex reform 
movement which reconstituted women’s body and women as free agents 
of sexual freedom facilitated the acceptance of the Grafenberg’s intra- 
uterme device after 1929 Nelly Oudshoorn’s excerpt argues that the 
earlier paradigm which considered sex and reproduction as ‘more 
fundamental to woman’s than Man’s nature gave buth to gynecology and 
sex endocrinology that mstitutionalised the ‘othering’ of woman and 
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resulted in the development of contraceptive pill Diversity. of 
preferences and practices of women in different cultures and different 
sections within a culture exposed the fallacy of the paradigmatic 
assumptions This had led to a shift in the paradigm that recognised the 
diversity through cafeteria approach which 1n turn resulted in ‘othering’, 
specific category of women and men belonging to the two-thirds of the 
world 

Excerpts from the works of James Fallows, Michael Armacost and 
Rachel Weber in Part IV demonstrate that in the US military institutions 
-army and air force-compete with each other and also with private 
industry(military contractors) in shaping military technologies, that tend 
to be inherently gendered Weber demonstrates how feminists succeeded 
in challenging the gendered design of the military aircraft cockpit desigri 
Janet Abbate's article points out how the military interests have shaped 
the evolution of Internet, a distributive network, from the earlier 
ARPANET(named after US Department of Defense Advanced Research 
Project Agency), a star network to overcome vulnerability of the network 
in case of a nuclear attack Internet 1s one of many examples of military 
technology that had civilian spin-offs Mary Kaldor’s study of process of 

_Succession of weapons system points out that in the case of military 

technology, technological change may be characterised as ‘baroque’(as 
Karnakis’ study of design of suspension bridges showed) Donal 
MacKenzie’s review of theoretical perspectives on technology to see in 
what ways they can be used to logically arrive at abolition of nuclear 
weapons leads him to suggest that the very diversity of the mechanisms 
they indicate 1s ‘good’ news Complex and dynamic problems of the real 
world defy disciplinary boundaries and perhaps call for a trans- 
disciplinary approach 

The contributions in the volume demonstrate that technology that 
developed in the west 1s not value-neutral and gender-neutral in relation 
to the western context itself One can imagine the implications. for 
working classes and women in countries that have been importing, and 
will continue to import. technology from the west in the era of 
globalisation under the auspices of the WTO The volume 1s a very 
useful source book for teaching and research in the area of sociology of 
Science and technology 


E. Haribabu 
Department of Sociology 
University of Hyderabad 
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